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 _ ADVERTISEMENT. 


* FEW books have been peruſed by me with greater plea- 
Ture than bis Improvement of the Mind, of which the radical 
principles may indeed be found in Locke's Conduct of the Un- 
derſtanding; but they are ſo expanded and ramified by Watts, 
as to confer on him the merit of a work in the higheſt degree 
uſeful and pleafing. Whoever has the care of inſtructing 
ethers, may be charged with deficience in his duty if this book 
is not recommended.” 

| Dr Teobnſon's Life of Dr Watts. 
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Ix the laſt page of the Treatiſe of Logic which L 
publithed many years ago, it is obſerved, that there 
are ſeveral o.her things which might uſſiſt che cultiva- 
tion of tas mind, and its improvement ia knowledge, 
which are not uſually repreſented among ihe principles 
or precepts of that art or ſcienc2, Theſe are the ſub- 
jects witch compre this book; theſe are the ſenti- 
ments and rules, my of whica I ad then in view, 
and which I now venture into pavlic lt. 

The preſent treatiſe, if it may aſume the honour cf 
that name, is made up of a varicty of remarks and 
dir:C&i: ns for the impr vement of the mind in uſeful 
krowi:d e. as cil:ted from the obſervations 
wich Ihad male ca my own ſtudies, and on the tem- 
per i | :1caments, the humour and conduct of other 
mn 14 {cir purſait cf learning, or in the Fairs of 
if; ud it bas been conũderably aint2d by cecaſional 
coi tions in the courſe of my reading, from many 
authors and on 4'Fercnt ſubjects. I confels, in far the 
greateſt part, I ſtand bound ty antwer for the weak- 
neſſes cr defects that will be found in theſe papers, 
aot being able to point to other writers, whence the 
ewenticth part of them is derived. 

The work was compoted at different times, and by 
flow degrees. Now and then, indeed, it ſpread itſelf 
into branches and leaves like a plant in April, and ad- 
vanced ſeven or eight pages in a week; and ſometimes 
it lay by without growth, like a vegetable in the win- 

zr, and did not iacrcaie halt fo much in the revolu- 
- ticn cf a year, 
As theſe thoughts occurred to me ia reading or me- 
v. Citation, or in my notices of the Various appearances 
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of things among mankind, they were thrown under 
thoſe heads which make the preſent titles of the chap- 
ters, and were dy degrees reduced to ſomething like a 
method, ſuch as the ſubje&t would admit. 

On theſe accounts it is not to be expected that the 
ſame accurate order ſhould be obſcrved either in the 
hole hook, or in the particular chapters thereof, which 
is neceſſary in the ſyſtem of any ſcience, whoie icheme 
is prajecte d at once. A book which has been twenty 
years u- Writing, may be indulged in ſome variety of 
ſtyle and manner, though I hope there will not be found 
any great difference ot ſentiment ; for wherein I had 
improved in later years beyond what I had friſt writ- 
ten, a few dathes and alterations have corrected the miſ- 
takes: and it the cacdour af the reader will but allow 
what is deſedtive in en: place, to be ſupplied by addi- 
tions from ancther, I hope there wid be {ound a ſufi- 
cieut reconciliation of what might ſeem at firlt to be 
jicarcely conſiſteſit. 

The Iungunge and dr.;, cf theſe ſentiments is ſuch 
as the preſent tzmper of rin, ditatcd, whether it were 
grave or pleaſant, ſevere cr (miiing. If there has been 
any Ling exprefſed with tuo much ſeverity, I ſuſpect 
it will be found to fall upon thoſe fneering cr daring 
wiiters of the age againſt region, andagainſt the Chrit- 
tian ſcheme, who ſcemed to have left reaſon, or decen- 
er, or boch, behind them in ſome ef their writing. 

The ſame apology of the length of years in compo. 
ing this book, may ſerve alſo to excule a r-petition orf 
the ſame ſentiments which may Lappen to be found in 
differcnt places without the author's deſign ; but in 
other pages it was intended, fo that thete rules for the 


conduct of the under ſtan ling which are molt neceffary 


Grond be ſet in foveral Vohts, that they might with 
more {r:quency and more force imprets the foul. L thall 
be folliciently {nisted with the god humcur and le- 
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nity of my readers, if they will pleu e to regard theſe 
papers as parcels of imperfect ſketches, which are de- 
tigned by a ſudden pencil, and in a thouſand leiſure 
momend, to be one day collected into landſkips of 
ſome little proſpects ia the regions of learning, and iu 
the world of common life, pointing out the faireſt and 
mot fruitful pots, as well as the rocks and wilder- 
neſſes, and faichleſs moraſſes of the country. But I 
tel age advancing upon me, and my health is inſuffi- 
cizut to perfect what 1 had deſigned. to increaſe and 
amplity theſe remarks, to confirm and improve thete 
rules, and to illuminate the leveral pages with a richer 
and more beautiful variety of examples. The ſubject 
is almoit endlets, and new writers ia tlie preſent and 
in following ages may ſtill find ſufficient follies, weak- 
neſſes, and dangers among mankind, to be repreſented 

in ſuch a manner as to guard youth againſt them. 
Tlie läuts, ifuch as they are, I hops may be ren- 
red fone way ufcful to perionsm younger years, who 
will 14vour them weichen peruſal, and who would ſeek 
the cultientgon of their own under ſtandings in the early 
eays of life. Perhaps they may find fom:thing here 
Vi 2, may awake a latent genius, and direct the ſtudies 
of i willing mind. Pernaps it may pointout to a itudent 
NCW 12 wn whar may cemplyy the moſt uſeſul labonrs 
of his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the moſt 
momentous inguirig Poriveps a ſprightly youth may 
here meet with forautliing to guard or warn hir:againſt 
_ miſtal;2s, and witiold lim at other times [rom thoſe 
puriu'ts whicyure like to be{ruileſs and ditappointing, 
Let it be obſ-rved alto, that in our age ſeveral of 
the ladies purſue ſcience with ſucceſs : and others of 
them are defirous of improving their reaſon, even in 
common affairs of life, as well as the men: yet the 
characters which ire here drawn occaſionally are al- 
moſt univerſaily applied to one ſex; but if any of the 
23 other 
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other ſhall and a character which ſuits them, ther 
may, by a ſmall change of the termination, apply and 
aſſume it to themſelves, and accept the inſtruction, the 
admonition, or the applauſe which is deſigned in it. 

There is yet another thing which it is neceſſary my 
reader {hould be informed of; but whether he will call 
it fortunate or unhappy, I know not. It is ſufficiently 
evident that the book conſiſts of two parts: the firſt 
lays down remarks and rules how we may attain uſe- 
ful knowledge ourſelves ; and the ſecond, how we may 
beſt communicate it to others. Theſe were both de- 
ſigned to be printed in this volume : but a manuſcript 
which hath been near twenty years in hand, may be 
eafily ſuppoſed to allow of ſuch difference in the hand- 
writing, ſo many lines altered, ſo many things inter- 
lined, and ſo many paragraphs and pages here and 
there inſerted, that it was not eaſy to compute the 
number of ſheets that it would make in print: and it 
now appears, that the remarks and rules about the 
communication of knowledge being excluded here, 
they mult be leſt to another volume: wherein will be 
coutained various obſervations relating to methods of 
inſtruction, the ſty le and manner of it, the way of con- 
vincing other perſons, (f guarding youth againſt pre- 
judſces, of treating and managing the prejudices of men, 
of the uſe and abuſe of authority, of education, and of 
the various things in which children and youth ſhould 
be inſtructed, of their proper buſineſs and divertions, and 
of the degrees of liberty and reſtraint therein, &c. Of 
all wkich I had once deſigned a more complete treatiſe ; 
but my years advancing, I now deſpair to finiſh it. 

The effays or chapters on theſe ſubj-Qs being al- 
ready written, if I am favoured with a tolerable degree 
cf health, will be put to the preſs, when the favourable 
acceptance of this fi part thall give ſuficient encou- 
ragement to proceed. 
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PART I. 
Dire@i:ns for the Attainment of ufeful Knowledge. 


INTRODUCTION. 


O man is obliged to learn and know every thing ; 
this can neither be ſought nor required, for it is 
utterly impoſſible: yet all pertons are under ſome ob- 
ligation to improve their own underſtanding, otherwiſe 
it will be a barren deſart, or a foreſt overgrown with 
weeds and brambles. Univerſal ignorance or infinite 
errorg, will overipread the mind which is utterly ne- 
glected and lies without any cultivation. 

Skill in the ſciences is indecd the buſineſs and profeſ- 
fon but of a {mall part ot mankind ; but there are many 
Others placed in ſuch an exalted rank in the world, as 
allows them much leiſure and Lirge opportunitics to 
cultivate their reaſon, and to beautity and enrich their 
minds with various knowledge. Even the lower orders 
of men have particu!:r ca.lungs ia lite, wherein they 
ought to acquire a jiſt degree of Kill, and this is not 
to be done well without thinking and reaſoning about 
them. 

The common duties and benefits of ſociety, which 


belong to every man Iviag, as we are ſocial creatures, 


and even our native and neceſſary relations to a family, 
A. a 
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a neighheurhood, or a government, oblige all perſons 
whattoever to uſe their rcaſoning powers upon a thou- 
ſand occaſions; every hour of lite calls for ſome regular 
exerciſe of our judgment as to times and things, per- 
ſons and actions; without a prudent and diſcreet de- 
termination in matters before us, we ſhall be plunged 
into perpetual errors in our conduct. Now that which 
ſhould always be practiſed, muſt at ſome time be learnt. 

Beſides, every ſon and daughter of Adam has a mcſt 
important concern in the affairs ot a lite to come, and 
therefore it is a matter of the higheſt moment for every 
one to underſtand, to judge, and to reaſ;n right about 
the — of icligion. It is in vain for any to fav, we 
have no leizure or time for it. The daily intervals of time 
and vacancies from neceffary labour, together with the 
one day in ſeven in the Chrittian world, allows ſuffi- 
ciert time for this, if men would but apply themſelves 
to it with halt as much zeal and diligence as they do 
to the trifles and amuſements of this life; and it would 


LE '2 


tereſtcf every perſon living toimprove his uaderſtanding, 


rh tu infinite!y better account. 
Thus it appcars to be the neceſſary duty and the in- 


to inform his judgment, to treaſure up uſeful knowledge, 
and to acquire the ſkill of good reafoning, as far as his 
ſtation, capacity, and circumſtances furniſh him with 
proper means for it. Our miſtakes in judgment may 
plunge us into much bo 
ing without thought or reaton, we diſhonour the God 
that made us reaſonable creatures, we often become in- 
jurious to cur neighbours, kindred, or friends, and we 
bring ſin and miſery upon ourtclves : For we are ac- 
countable to God cur judge for every part of our irre- 
gular and miſtaken conduct, where he bath given us 
ſufficient advantages to guard againſt thoſe miſtakes. 
It is the deſign of Loyic to give this improvement to 
the mind, and to teach vs the right uſe of reaſon in the 
acquirementard communication of all uſeful knowledge: 
though the greatett part of writers on that ſubject have 
turned it into a compoſition cf hard words, trifice, and 


ſubtilties for the mere uſe of the ſchools, and that only 


to amuſe the minds and the ears of men with empty 
ſounds, which flatter their vanity, and puff up their 
pride 


Hy and guilt in practice. By act- 
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pride with a pompous and glittering ſnew cf falle learn- 
ing: and thus they have perverted the great and va- 
luable deſign of that ſeiencs. 

A few modern writers have endeavcured to recover 
the honour of Logic, fince that excellent author of the 
Art of Thinkiag led the way: Among the reſt I have 
pr:ſumed to make an attzmpt of the fame kind, in a 
treatife publied ſeveral years ago, wherein it was my 
conſtant aim to aſuſt the reuſonin powers of every rank 
and order of men, as well as to keep an eye to the beſt 
intereſt of the ſchools and the caadidates of true learn- 
ing. There 1 have endeavoured to thew the miſtakes 
we are expoſed to in our conception, judgment, and 
reaſoning ; and pointed to the various ſprings of them. 
I have alto laid down many general and particular rules 
how to eſcape error, and attain truth in matters of the 
civil and religious life, as well as in the ſciences. 

But there are f-veral other obſervations very pertinent 
to this purpoſe, which have not fallen ſo directly under 
any of thole heads of diſcourſe, or at leaſt they would 
have ſwelled that treatiſe to an improper ſize; and 
therefore I have made a diſtint collection of them 
here out of various authors, as well as from my own ob- 
ſervation, and ſet them down under the following heads. 

The learned world who has done fo much unmerited 
honour to that logical treatiſe, as to receive it into our 
two flouriſhing univerfities, may poilibly admit this as a 
ſecond part or ſupplement to that treatiſe, And l may 
venture to perſuades myſelf, that it the common and the 
buſy ranks of mankind, as well as the ſcholar and the gen- 
tleman, would but tranſcribe ſuch rules into their under- 
ſtanding, and practiſe them upon all occaſions, there 
would be much more truth and knowledge found among 
men; and ' it is reatonable to hope that juſtice, virtue, 
ard goodneis would attend as che happy confequents. 
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addreſs yourl-ives to the work cf improving 
toning powers, and icizing every op poiuny and ads 
vantage for that end. 


II. Ru. Coxsinie the wenn . ', frullties, and mile 


takes of human: nature in Zencr: u, WHICH ar from the 
very conſtituti mn of a ſoul united t at animal body, and 
ſubjected to many mMcerveniences therebr. Conſider 


the many additional weakae ies, miitekts, a 
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itſelf as far as poſſivle to Le impoſed don by any of 
them. Sc more on this tabjed, Le, Part II. Chap. 
3. and P. I III. Chap 

III. NR.. Asli ay Slew of thainzs ſo momentous 
is not ſuihorent. Lou ould theret. re cost rive and 
practiſe ſome proper meti. As toacquaint yourtel: with 
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ded and piuntul fznfe of the iow and imperiet degree; 
cf zor priotat knowledge, tant you may be incited 


v. un Ja5our an! . n puriue ator greater meas 
ſti. Araing others vou may find lome t tack methods 
theſe iucegts ful. 

1. Take a wide farvey now and zen i the vaſt and 
unlimited regions ot ear ain N Let Hur meditation: 
Tan ver tue nimzs of ail tie. ciences, with their nu⸗ 


N Z 1 585 achses, and ing mei ub PLCC Iiir themes 
of kaowleds: ; and then 3A ox. few ot hem you 
are acquain:ed wal in any. tolzran'e d:grez. The 
mot learned of morylls will never find og callon to act 
over _ a what is faned of Ales under tae Great, tat 
nen he kad conquered what was cailc4 the Laitet 


ww rid, * wept fer want of more worics to conquer. 
The worlds of icience are mmznt and enilets. 

2. Luink whit 4 aum is variety of questions ind 
difäculties tl. re are bein gag, even to that particular 
tcience in Whit $01 late mad the greateſt prog reis, 
and how few ot itt: nut there art in w.! rage vun have arrive 
EL at a nad 22d magubted certainty ; exceptiug only 
tote que t. FI die pure and lizaole macismatics, 
whoſe theorems are Ecmonttribie and leave fcarcely 
any deubt; and yer Evcil in the purt it of ſome iow 
61 N 21%, r ang have bect iuranzey bewildered. 

2 Y pend a . 2. Ats met mes on Ui2 puxliag 
Tu ULILS i Viacuurns and atoms, the doctrine of 
ind. Hong mdivifih.s, and inconmmertiurablesingeometry, 
wllerciu NCTE AP PEAT me ia lvable difficulties : D 

his on purpoie to give you a more ſenſible impret 02 
OL the poverty of your underitunding, ant rhe imper- 
t:Hion ct your KnowWik ge, Tits sii teach you what 
4 van thing it is tAAGCY thst you know all things 3 
and will in:truck you to think modeſt; ot your preſent 
attainments, when every duſt of the earth and every 
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inch of empty ſpace ſurmounts your underſtanding and | 
triumphs over your preſumption. Arithmo had been 
bred up to accounts all his lic, and thought himſelf a 
complete malter of numbers. But when kc was puſhed 
hard to give the ſquare root cf the number 2, he tried 
at it, ard laboured long in milleũmal tractions, until he 
confeſſed there was o end ct the enquiry ; and yet he 
learnt ih much modeſty by this perplexing queſtion, 
that he was afraid to fy, it was an umpothble thing. It 

is fore good degres ot improvement ven we are afraid 
to be poſiti; . 

4. Read the accounts of thoſe vaſt ireaſnres of knoẽw- 
le edge, which ſome of the dead have pufſeiſed, and lome f 
ef the living do poileſs. Read and be aſteniſhed at the * 
almoit incredible advances which kave been made in 
fcience. Acquaint yornicives with ſome periens ot great 
learning, that by converie among them, and comparing 
yourſelves wich them, you may acquire a mean opinion 
of your own attainments, and may be thereby animat- 
ed with new zeal, to equal them as tar as poſſcble, or 
to exceed: thus let your dilize ce be qu \cKened by a 
generous and laudeile emulation. it Venillus had 
never met with Scitorio and Polydes, he Lad never 
magined himſelf a mere novice in Philotoghy, ner 
ever jet himſelf to ſtudy in good earnett. 

Remember tliis, that it upon ſome tew ſuperficial 
acquirements you value, exilt, and fwell yourſelt as 
though you were a man of learning already, You are 
thereby building a molt unp-uſable barrier ar; ainſt all 
improvement; Yeu will lie eywn and indulge iclier e. 8 
ard reſt yourtz!t contented in the mid ot deep and 
thameſul ignorance. Mutt ad ſc iemtium ferven'ffent fi /c 
illuc pereonifſe nn pulnſſ. nt. 

IV. Rule. Przsume not too much upen abril: 
genius, a ready wit, nd pood parts, tor this with ut 
labour and ftudy will never make a man of Fn witdge 
and wiſcom. This b been an unbappy tero pratic [1 
to perſons of a vigorous and gay 1zicy, to veſpiic 
learning and ftudy. They have beer. ackrowledged tc 
thine in an. aſſembly, and ſparkle ir. diſcourſe upon 
common topics, and thence they tçok it into thi 
keads to abandon reading ard lntour, ard grow uid in 
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ignorance ; but when they had loft the vivacicies of 
animal nature and youth, they became ſtupid and ſoc- 
tiſh even to contempt and ridicule. Lucidas an! Scin- 
tillo are young men of this ſtamp: they ſhine in con- 
verlation, the; ſprea their native riches before the 
ignorant; they pride themſelves in their own Lvely 
images of fancy, and imagine themfelves wile aud 
learned; but thev had beit avoid the pretence of the ſkil- 


ful and the teſt ct r-aioning ; ant 1 would advite them 


once a-day to think forward a little, wiat a con- 


temptible figure they will mal: in age. 


The witty rien iomctimes have tenſe enougu ta 
know their own role, and theretore they craeitity nun 
the attacks ct argumetil, or boluly pretend ti ae; pile 
and renounce them ; becuuie they are conſcious of 
their own ignorance, and inwardly conicts their want 
ot acquaintance with the fill of rewtoning 

V. Rule. As you are not to tency yourielf a learned 
man becauſe you are blefled with a ready wit, ſo nentliec 
muit you imagine that large ard lanorigus reading, and 
a rpg memory, can denominutbe yus truly wile, 

What that excellent critic has determined when he 
decided the queſtion, whether wit ur ttudy makes the 
belt poet, may well be applied io cver iort of learn- 
ing 


£70 nec Pudium ſine divite vena 

Ne cruce quid profit, video, ingenium + alterius fic 

Altera [ofcit epem res, et eonjurut amice. 

Hos. de Art. Poet. 


Thus made Engliſh: 


Concernin — Lena there has been conteſt, 
Whether they're made by art, or nature welt ; 


Dut if I may preſuine in this atfair, 


Among the reſt my judgment to declare, 

No art without a genius will avail, 

And parts without the help of art will fall: 

Eut both ingredients jo:ntly muit unite, 

Or verle will never ſhine with a tranſcendent light. 


OLonan. 
Ir 


; 
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It is meditation and ſtudligus . it is the ex- 
erciſe of your own revion and judgmenc upon all you 
read, that gives good ieni2 even to the bet genius, 
and affords your uaderſtading the trueſt improvement. 
A boy ot itrong meinory may repcat a whole book cf 
Euclid, yet be no Genmetrician 3 tor ke may not be able 
perhaps to demonſtrate vac ſiugle thegrem. Memorino 
has learnt half zie bible by heart , and is become a 
living concordance and a fpeax n index to theological 
folios, ans yet he underſtauds Little of divinity. 

A weil furniſhed library and 4 capacious memory, 
are indeed ef fingular uſe towards the improvement of 
the miud; but ir ail your leur in z be nothing elſe but 
a mere: malic. ent of what others bavz u itte zn, with- 
ent 2 due peretration into Lit MENTURES, and vithovt 
a jndiciqus CRO:Ce and GELCTINITYN I Oh FLUC OWN — 
timents, I do not fee hat title your r b cad has to tru 
learning above your liclves. Ta gh you have nd 
Philoſophy and Theology, Morals and Meraphyt' es in 
abundance, and every eee ar rand ictence, vet it 
your memory is the only faculty employed, with the 
neglect of your reuſoniug Pow bers, you can juſtly claim 
no higher character but that of a good hiſtorian of the 
ſciences. 

Here note, Vany of the foregoing advices are more 
pecubarly proper for thoſe who are conceited of their 
abilities, and are ready to entertain a high cpinion cf 
themfelves. But a modeit humble youth of a good 
genius, ſhould not futfer himſe't to be diſcouraged by 
any of thete confiderations. They are deligned only 
as a ſpur to diligence, and a guard againſt ranity and 
Pride. 

VI. Rus. BE not fo weak as to imagine that a lite 
of lcarning is a lite cf luzinefs and eaſe: dare not give 
up ; ourtelf to any of the learned profeffions unleſs you 
are reſolved to labour hard at itudy, and can make it 
your d2Vght and the joy of your life, according to the 
motto of Cur late Lord Chancellor King, 


Labor igſe voluptas. 


It is no idle thing to be a ſcholar indeed. A man, 
| much 
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much addicted to T mury and pleaſe, recreation and 
paltime, thould never pretend to dv te malt 
to the ſciences, unlets his foil be to ratormed and re- 
fned that le can taite all thefts entertwnments emi- 


nently in his clotet, among ts LOOKS andpgers. So- 
brine is 2a temperate min au a pilot cry, and he 
feeds upon partri ge an pou alt, 7 an ti traxauts, 
and every delicecy, in a grown g wnleritinding, and a 
ferene art hei y tout, thong be dimes 0.4 41h of 


ſprou s ur tutgips. Lang uns- love} iis ewe, and 
therefore choſe to he brought wp a arg he had 
much ind lence in Eis ten per. and as e never cured 
tor itudyv, he jails under un eel . 

ſeſſion, becauſe be has nothin g but e gown 
name, 

VII. Lrr ie hope of rew Cifcoveries, as well as 
the ſatisfaction and Mcafure ©! K u Lhe, amroate 
your da ily iniuttry. Do not e UuRk art ig in general is 
arrived at its bert. Wen or Urit the Cledge of any 
particular ſudj. dt in any ſcienge Cannot be improved, 
merely becauſe it Is lan dre landed or a thouland 
years without improvement. he preſent ave, by 
tae hielliag of God on the 1 exuity and diligence of 
men, has brought to light ich tri hs in natural phi- 
lofopay, and #i:h Vicoverics in the heavens and the 
earth, as ſcemed to be beyond die reach of man. 
But may not there be Sir Itiac Newtons in every 
ſcience? You ſheuld never dei ur Uicretore of finding 
Out that which las Never vet leren found, unleſs you 
fee ſometliing mth: natire of it which renders it un- 
fearc 3allo, >] 15 — E. 4 - C1 n Our 1 nie; 

Nor Eioud 4 {$970 in dl init imdazine that our 
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which ein be 8 a by the riptures. Eray age 
tance the retc; mation hath {Crown ſome farther light 
on diſgicuit texts il para er pits ot the bible, winch 


have been long obic td by the early rite of amichriſt: 
204 7 * S R. 9 2 gs — ant . 14 

and imce tere we at present many didicultics. and 
d.: Knedes haun; ing * ut certin truchs of the Chriſ- 
tien Religic: 1, and face ſeveral 8 tec relate to im- 
portant doftrines, ſuch as 10 Origin ot dia, the Fall of 


Adem, the Perſon of Chr: ——4 4 — 2 Sin L.initv, and 
the 
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the Decr2:3 of God, &c. which do NN embarraſs the 
minds of honelt and inguiring read rs, and u ich make 
work for nit conroverty : it is certain there are feve- 
ral things in the bible ret unknown an! ro: Vathcient- 
ly explained, and it is certain that there is (ome way 
to ſolve thete ditficulties, and to reconcile theſe feen 
ing contradiftions. Ard why may nat u tivcere ſcarcher 
of truth in the preſent age, by labour, diligence 
ſindy, and praver, with the belt uſe of his reatoning 
powers, find cout the proper tolution of thofe knows 
and perplexities which hath titherto been unſolved, 
and which have aTorded matter tor angry quatrelling? 
Happy is every man who thull be favoured cf ea -an 
to give a helping band towards that introduction of 
the bleſſed age of light and love. 

VIII. Do not hover always on the ſurface of things, 
nor take up ſuddenly with mere appearances ; but pe- 
netrate into the depth of matters, as far as your time 
and circumſtances allow, eſpecially in thoſe things 
wiich relate to your own profeflicn. Do not indulge 
vourſelives to judge of things by the firſt glimpſe, or a 
ſhort and ſuperficial view of them; for this will fill the 
mind with errors and prejudices, and give it a wrong 
turn and ill habit of thinking, and make much work for 
retraction. Subito is carried away with tite-pages, fo 
that he ventures to pronounce upcn a large ctavo at 
once, and to recommend it wonderſully when he had 
read half the Preface. Another volume of controver- 
ſies of equal fizz, was diſcarded by him at cnace, be- 
cauſe it pretended to treat of the trinity, and jet he 
could neither find the word etfence nor ſubſiſtencics in 
the 12 firit pages : but Subito changes his opinions of 
men and books and iJings fo gtteu, that ncboly re- 
gards him. 

As for thoſe ſciences, or thect: parts of knowledge, 
which either jour profeſſion, your I:ifure, your inclina; 
tion, or your incapacity, forvid hu to purſhe with 
much application, or to ſearch fur into them, you mult 
he contenied with an hiſtorical and ſuperficial know- 
I12dge of them, and not pretend to form mauy judg- 
ments of your own on thoſe ſubjects which you under- 
ſtand very impericflr. 


IX. 
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IX. Oxc» 2-Jdav, cfocially in the early years of life 
2nd ſtudy, call yourt-tves to an account what new is 
deaz, what new propofiion or truth you have gained, 
what further ür maten of known treths, and what 
advances von have made in any part of knowledge; 
and let no day if pole pais away without ſome ia- 
tellectual gain: fich a courſe well purſued, mult cer- 
tainly advance us in uteful knowledge. It is a wile 
proverb among the learned, borrowed trom the lips and 
practice of a celebrated painter, n/a dies fine lima: Net 
no day paſs without one Fas at leaſt: and it was a fa- 
cred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they ſhould 
every evening thrice run over the actions and aff urs of 
the day, and examine what their conduct hath been, 
what they had done, or what th. y have 1-giefe.! ; and 
they aſſured their pupils, that by this m=:hod they 
would make a noble progreſs in the path uf virtus. 


— * | 
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Tavra gt Tr; Icing agerr; tig He nge. 


Nor let ſiſt ſlumber cloſe your eyes 
Beſorz your ve recollected thrice 

he train of actions through the day: 
Where have my feet chte our the way? 
Wat have I learnt, witere'er I've been, 
From all I've beard, tron all 1's ſeen? 

lat know I more that's worn the knowing? 
What have I done 19's worth tie de zug? 
What have I fouoht that I thou dl ſhun 2? 
What duty have I left nadong ; 
Or into what now totes run? 
Theſe ſelf-inquiries are tte road 
That leads to virtue and to God. 


I would be glad among a nation of Chriflians, to 
fin] young men hear'ily engaged in the practice of 
what this heathen writer teaches. | 

X. Maixraix a conitant warch at all iimes againſt 
2 dogmatical ſpirit ; fix not vour aſſent to any propoti- 

tion 
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tion in a firm ard nralters'le mirner, ti!] you have 
ſome firm and unsere pround tr it, and till you 
have arrived at ine ent and ture eviderice till you 
have turned the prepolit on on all fid-s, and fearched 
the matter througb a. tit * that vou cannot 
be miſtaken. And even where you muy think you 
have full grounds of aſfirmce, be not too early, 
nor do freq! tit in ETpPIC Ur, 2 thi 5 atſutarce in 00 
perempt- ry and potitive 4 manner, rere mbering that 
human rare is always bable to mit uke im this corrupt 


and feeble irate. A degmatical ſptrit lis many incon- 


venierccs attrnd.nz it: * 

1. It tons the car 2gainit all further rearing vpon 
that :ubject. an! * vp the mind frem all farther 
np over nts et in d ledge. It you have refolutely 
fx  vour cptzicn, though it be upon too flight and 
in cient Arte, unds, 1 8 vn will ſtand determined 0 
rencunce the ſtrur, Ze l TC: alun brau- At tet the cen ar 
Opirion, and grow &;tirate agaimit the force of the 
cleareſt argument. fr is a man cf this character, 
and bas often pronounced lis aſſurance of the Curt fun 
vorte xes: Tut your ſeme further liglit broke in upon 
hie under-tandino, with uncontrollable force, by read- 
irg ſomet!: ng « ifs ma h-matical philetophy ; yet having 
aſſerted his f imer er iniens ma m- & eornSdent man- 
Per, be is tempted pow 36 wink a lite againk the truth, 
or to prev „ icate 12: jus die urſe upen that inlject, leſt 
by admitting @nvid cr, Le sis uld eng ie 1. mielt to 
th rech y of contell.ng his former font and mittake ; 

anil he his net bhumia ys enoutth ior Hat, 

2. A d- ma' 1C:4} 175 it natur. A le ade 15 do arro- 
once ef ird and glu sa mani Fg als in cor veria- 
ti n, which arc tec Eanghty and aftfuming. Audens is 
a man of Iam ip, and. very 805 A COMPUNY but his in- 
fallibie aff .rance r-nders his carriuge ſometimes ind up- 
Port. a , le. 

3 A Jogratical ſpiri: inclines a man to be cenſori- 
ons ci his neigl hours. Every one ef his opinions ap- 
pears to lim written as it were with tun-beams, and he 
grows argry that his neighbour does not ſce it in the 
fumes light. He is tempied to diſdain his correfpon- 
dents as men ef a low and dark underitanding, becauſe 
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they will not believe what he does. Furio goes farther 
in this wild track, and charges thoſe who retute his no- 
tions with wiltul obitinacy an! vile hypoctiſy; he tells 
them boldly, that they reti:t che truth, and fia againit 
their conſciences. | 

Tu ſe are the men, that, when they deal in contro- 
verily, delight in repronches. They abonnd in toſling 
about abſardity and itupility among their brethren : 
They caſt the imputation f hereiy and nonſenſe plent:- 
fully upon their antagoniits; and in ma'ters of ſacred 
importance, they d:al out their anathemis in abun- 
dinc2 upon Chriſtians better than themſcIves ; they 
denounce damnation upon their neighbours without 
either juſtice or mercy ; and, when they pronounce ſen- 
tences of divine wrath againit iuppoſed heretics, they 
add their own human tire and int gation. A dag- 
matiſt in religion is not a great way oT from a bi got, 
an'! is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody 
per{. cutor. | 

XI. Tubros caution and fow af:nt will gu rd 
you againit frequent mi:tikes and retractions, ret ou 
ſhould get humility and courage e911 gh to re r. ct any 
miitake, an i confeſs an error : freq ic at changes are 
tokens of evity in aur firſt determinations ; yet you 
ſh 114 never be too prend to change your opinion, nor 


frighte | at the name fa chinzeling. Learn to ſcorn 


thofe enlgar bugbeirs woich confrm foolith man in his 


a % 


old miak es, for ſcar of ting charg d with inc milan» 
ey I conſeſs it is better not to ie, than to jade 
filſelv, and it is wiſer to with-hold one 10m BY we te 
complete evidence; hut ii we have too ſuddenly given 
our aT-nt, as the wifett man does ſometimes, if we have 
aging y wht we find atierwards to be fate, we {ould 
ever he alh med nor afraid to renne a mit ke. 
di, a noble effav which is foun | a nong the ocea- 

fi. — papers, to encourage the worl ta practif- retrac- 
tions; and I wonld recs amend i ic 10 the peruial of e- 

very [ch lar and every Curidian. 

XII. He that would raif: kis indgment above the 
vulgar rank of mankind, and learn to piſs a juſt ſen- 
tence on perſons and things, mud take heed of a fanci- 
ful temper of mind, and a humorou: conduct in his af. 


Caire, 


** 
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fairs. Fancy and humcur early and conſtantly ir: 
ed, may expe an old age overrun with toil! 


The notion of a humoriſt is, one that bl 
pleaſed or greatly diſpleaſed with mm ie, She 
ſets his heart much upon matters Gi vary ot mport= 


ance, who has his will determined every day by viftes, 
his actions ſeldom directed by the reaſon and nate f 
things, and his paſſions frequently raifed by thivgs 
little moment. Where this practice is allowed, it vill 
inſenſibly warp the judgment to pronounce little tings 
eat, and tempt you to lay a great weigiat upon tem. 
ſhort, this temper will incline you to paſs an unjuſt 
value on almoſt every thing that occurs; and every tp 


that you take in this path is jult ſo far aut of the way 
to wiſdom. 

XIII. Fos the f:me ra aſon have a care of trifling with 
things important and momentous, or of ſporting with 
things awful an! i facred ; do net indulge a tpirit of ridi- 
cule, as ſome ty men do cn all occalicns and fi; dies. 
This will as wi pappily bias the judgment on tlie otler 
ſide, and incline ; cu to paſs a lov eſtecm on the moſt va- 
luable object.. Vhattocrer evil habit we inculge in prae- 
tice, it vill inferfibly obtiuim a power over ovr under- 
ſtanding, and betray us into many errors. Jocander is 
ready with his jeſt to aniw.r every thing that he hears; 
he reads books in the fame jovial kumoar, and has got 
the art of turning every thought ard ſentet ce into mer- 
riment. How many awkward and irreguler judgments 
does this man paſs upon ic lemn lubject. „ even v.l.en he 
deſigns to be grave and in earneſt ? His mirth ard 
lau hing tumour is formed into habit and temper, and 
leads Eis underſtanding ſhar efully aftray. Yeu will 
lee him wandering i in puriuit of a pay flying ſcather, 
and he is cravn by alot ef ii, fatuus into bogs and 
mire almoſt every day ef His bite, 

XIV. Ever maintain a virtuons and pious frame of 
ſpirit; for an indulgence ct vicious inclinations de- 
baſes the underſtanding, and perverts the judgment. 
Whoredom and wine, band new wine, take away the 
heart and ſcul and reaſon of a man. Serſuality ruins 
the better faculties ot th mind: an i.dulgerce ta ap- 
petite and p aſſion cniceules the powers of reaſor, it 


makes 
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makes the judgment weak and ſuſceptive of every falle- 
100d, and eſpecially of ſuch miſtakes as have a tenden- 
cy towards the gratification of the animal; and it warps 
tl: fol aſide ſtrangely from that ſtedſaſt honeſty and 


. 


integrity that neceſſariiy belongs tothe purſuit of truth. 
It is hi virtunus man whe is in a fair way to wiſdom. 
« Go. gives to thofe that are good in his tight wits 
« dom, and knowledge, and jor,” Eccl. ii. 85. 

Pizty towards God, as well as ſobriety and virtue, 
ae neceifiry qualifications to mak? a truly wite and 
i:lici.us man He that abandons revgion mutt act 
ia inch a contradiction to his own. conict:nc2 and beſt 
jadgment, Ut he abuſes and {poils the faculty itfel?, 
It is thus in the nature of things, and it is thus by the 
righteous judgment of God : even the pretended fages 
among the heathens, who did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, they were given vp to a reprobate 
mind.. . 2, an undiſtingui-hiag or injudicious 
mind, ſo that they judged inconfiitently, and praiſed 
mere abſurdities, 7» wa t, Rom. i. 28. 

And it is the character of the ſlaves to Antichriſt, 
2 Theſſ. ii. 10. &c. that thoſe © who receive not the 
« I5ve f the truth, were expoſed to the power of dia- 
e bolical fights and lying wonders.” Wuen divine 
revelation ſhines and blazes in the face of men with 
o17rions evidence, and they wink their eyes againſt it, 
the God of this world is tifered to blind tllem even 
ia the moſt obvious, common, and ſenſihle things. 
The great God of heaven, for tilis cauſe, ſends them 
ſtrong deinfions that they ſhould believe a lie; and the 
nonſenſe ot trantubitantiation in the popiſh world is a 
mot glaring accomplithment of this prophecy, beyond 
ever What could have been thought of or expected 
among creatures who pretend to reaſon. 

XV. Warcu againtt the pride of your own reaſon, 
an a vain conecit of your intellectual powers, with the 
neglect of divine aid and b1-Mng. Preſume not upon 
cereat attainments in knowie 3ge by your own ſeif-ſuſh- 
ciency: tote who truſt to ther own underſtanding en- 
tirely, are pronounced fools in the word of God: and 
't is tae witeſt of men gives them this character, “he 
that truſtcth in his own heart is a fool,” Prov. 

B 2 xxviii. 
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xxviii. 26, nd the ame divine writer adviſcs us to 
« truſt in the Lord with all our Heart, and not to lcan 
„to our own und-ritandings, nor to be wile in our 
cen eyes,” Crap. ni. 5. 7. 

Thetie who, vith a regicet ef religion, and depend. 
ence upon Cod, apply themielves to ſearch out eviry 
art c in the thinzs at God by the mere cirt cf ther 
evn reaſon, have been irffered 10 run into wild ex-ef- 
ſes cf icclery, and ftran'e extravagance cf opinions. 
Every one wa” purives this vain cc ur e. and vill not 
ef for the er nz ut cf Gd in the ftody of religion, 
Pas j it Te. ON Ti fc ur 12 mall Fe I: tr ct G. 4, and 
given up ae te a thoviand projiivices : Rat he ſnall 
be confioncd t ver to the foliies (f His cun heart, and 
pur ne lis evn ter perl and eterval ruin. And even 
in ct mmen ſtu, we the vld by homility and depends 
ence er gage the ce uuth on cr fide 

XVI. Cs up therefore your daily requeſts to God 
the Fa berot lets lat he uu i leſs al rour attempts 
and labours in reuding, ſtudy, and converiation. Think 
with yourſeit, tow caſuy and how imenſchly, by one 
turn cf thought, he car. lead you inte a large ſcene of 
uſeful ideas: he can teach you to lay bold on a clew 
which may guide your th uv his with fatety and cafe 
through all the dfhcu ics of an incricate ſubject. 
Think hew eaſily the Auther of jour beings can di- 
rect your moticns by his providence, ſo that ihe glance 
cf an eye, cr a werd ſtriking the ear, or a ſudden turn 
of the fancy, ſhall ccnduct von to a train of happy 
ſentiments. By bis ſecret and ſupreme method of go- 


vernment he can draw you to read ſuch a treatiſe, or 


to cenverte with fuck a perſon v ho may give you more 
lizkt into ſome deep ſulject in an hour, than you could 
oain by a month ef your own ſolitary labour. 

Think with yonrſelf, with how much calc the God 
of ſpir its can cait into your wind ſame uſeful fur - 
geſtien, and give n bapry turn to your own thovghts, 
or the thoughes of thoſe wich whom you converſe, 
whence vou may d:rive unſpeukable light and fatistac- 
tion in a matter that Las Jong Pz e ard ent: g 
vou: he can ſnew you a path which the vulturs's 
eye has not ſten, and lead you by ſome nr trown 
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gate or portal, out of a wilderne's an labyrinth of 
di:Rcultics wherein you have been bo; wandering. 

Itoplore conitantly his divine grace to point your 
inclinations to proper ſtudies, and to fix your heart 
there. He can keep off cemptations on the right-hand 
and on the leit, both by the conrle of his providence, 
and by the ſecret and inſenſible intimations of his Spi- 
rit. He can guard your underſtanding from every evil 
influence ot error, and ſecure you from the dinger of 
evil bogks and men, which might otherwiſe have a 
fatal etF:&, and lead you into peraicicu; miſtakes. 

Nor let his ſort of advice fall under the cenſure of 
tie godl:ls and profane, as a mere picce of bigotry or 
enchuſiaſm derived trom taith and the bible: for che 
reaions which [ have given to tupport th; is pious prac- 
tice of invoking the bletiig ot God on our ſtudies, 
are derived trum the light of nature as well as revela- 
tion. Ic that made our fouls an is the Father of 
ſ..rits, all be not be lu porict to kave a molt friendly 
influeuce towards the inctrution and government of 
them? Phe Author of our rational powers can involve 
mem in darkneis when he pleaſzs by a ſudden diitem- 
per, or he can abandon them to wander into dark 
toohik opinions when they are filicd with a vain con- 
ceit of their own light. He expects to be acknov- 
ledged in the common aTurs of life, and he does as 
certainly expect it in the tuperior operations of the 
mind, and in the ſcarch of knowledge and truth. 
The very Gre:k heathens by the light of reaſun were 
tinght to fay, K. ag +442 z, and the Latins, I Fove 


principium, mujz. In the works ct learning they 


thought it neceifiry to begin with God. Even the 
poers call upon the mule as a goddeſs to aſũſt them in 
their compotition +. 

The firit lines of Homer in his Thad and his Odyſſey, 
the firit lines of Mus in his ſong of Hero and Lean- 
der, the beginning of Hetfiod in his poem of Weeks and 
Days, and i: veral others, furniſh us with ſufficient ex- 
amples ot this kind ; nor does Ovid i-ave out this piece 


of devotion as he beg ins his {tories of the Mtamorphotis. 


Chriſtianity ſo much the more ohliges us by the precepts 
of Scripture to invoke the afli.tance of the true Ccd in 
B 3 all 
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all our labours of the mind, for the improvement of our- 
ſelves and others. Bithop Saunderſon fays, that ſludy 
without prayer is atheiſm, as well as that prayer with- 
out fludy is preſumption. And we are ſtill more abun- 
dantly encouraged by the teitimony of thoſe who have 
acknowledged from their own experience, that ſincere 
prayer was no hinderance to their duties ; they have 
gotten more knowledge ſometimes upon their knees, 
than by their labour in peruſing a variety cf authors; 
and they have left this obſervation tor ſich as follow, 
Ben» orgs g tne ſtaduifſe, Praying is the belt ſtudy- 
ing. 

To conclude, let induſtry and devotion join together, 
and you need not doubt the happy ſucceis, Prov. ii. 2. 
"y Incline thine car to wiſdem, apply thine heart to 
— n : cry after knowledge, and lift up thy 
„ voice; ſeck her as ſilver, and ſearch for her as for 
" kidgen treaſures: then ſhalt thou underſtand the 
fear of the Lord, &. which is the beginning ot 
« wiflom. It is the Lord who gives wiſtlom even to 
the ſimple, and cut of his mouth cometh knowledge 
4 and underſtanding.” 


CHAP. II. 


Oer da ion, Reading, Inſtruction ty Lefuwer, Converſeiion, 
and Study compared. 


HERE are five eminent means or methods where- 
by the mind is improved in the knawledge of 
things, and theſe are oblervation, reading, in{truction 
by lectures, con verſation, and medittion; lich lalt in 
4 moſt peculiar manner is called ſtudy. 
Let us ſurvey the general definitions or deſcriptions 
os them ll. 
I. Onseg»varion is the rctice that we take of all oc- 
currenccs in human life, whether tie are ſenſible or 
intellectual, whether relating to perivns or things, to 
ourſelves or others. It is this that ſurnithes us, even 
from cvr infancy, with a rich varic'y of ideas and pro- 


peliticns, words and pkrafes; it is by this we know that 
fire 
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fire will burn, that the ſun gives light, that a horſe eats 
graſs, that an acorn produces an oak, that man is a be- 
ing capable of reaſoning and diſcourſe, that our judg- 
ment is weak, that our mittakes are many, that our 
ſorrows are great, that our bodies die and are carried 
to the grave, and that one generation ſucceeds another. 
All thoſe things which we ſee, which we hear or feel, 
which we perceive by ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, or which 
we know in a direct manner, with ſcarce any exerciſe 
of our reflecting faculties or our reuoning powers, may 
be included under the general name of obtervation. 

When this obſervation relates to any thing that im- 
mediately concerus ourſelves, and of which we are con- 
ſcious, it may be called e:perience $o I am faid to 
know or experience that I have in mviclt a power of 
thinking, tearing, loving, &c. thi I have appetites and 
paſſions working in me, ant many periunal occurrences 
have attended me inthis liie. 

Obſervation therefore includes all that Mr Locke 
means by ſentation and reficction. 

When we are ſcarching ovt the nature or proper- 
ties of any being, by various methods of trial; or 
when we apply ſume active powers or {ct jome cauſes 
at work, to obſerve what effects thev would produce, 
this tort of obſervaticn is called experiment. So when I 
throw a bullet into water, I find it finks : and when I 
throw the tame bullet inte q11cElitver, 1 fee it ſwims ; 
but ir I beat out this bullet into a tin hollow ſhape Ike 
4 diſh, then it will ſwim in the water too. So when I 
ſtrike two flints together, I find they produce fire; 
when I throw a ſced into the earth, it grows up into a 
plant. | 

All thefe belong to the firſt method cf knowledge, 
which I call obſervation. 

II. Reaping is that means or method of know- 
ledge, whereby“ we acquaint ourfelves with what other 
++ men have written or publithed to tte world in their 
«+ wiitings.” Theſe arts of reading and writing are of 
infinite advantage; for by them we are made partakers 
of the ſentiments, obſervations, reaſonings, and im- 
provements of all the learn:d world, in the moit remote 

| rations, 
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nations, and ia ſormer ages, almutt from the beginning 
of maunki:d. 

III. Puzr:c or private lectures, ar2 inch * verbal 
4 inſtructions as are given by a teacher while cke 
&« learners attend in ſileuce.“ T. is 5 wr way 04 Harn- 
ingrelig! cntromtie 4, übt, or of pilot hy or theology 
from tlie profeſiin Shoals, er of matzematics by a 
teacher ſhowing us Vari theo: ems Gr probl ms, i. e. 
peculat ions Or Practices, by dermonitration and "pera- 
tion, wich all he inftroments cf art necciſary to thoſe 
operatiuns. 

IV. Cr zas ATIs is another method of impror- 
ing our mind, wherein by i: al diſcourte and 
„ inquiry, we learn the fentim-n's ot ochers, as well 
* 10 cummunic ate dur ſentime: th 1 Ou ers in Vie lame 
e mann-r.* Sometimes indecd, thoug't both partics 
ſpeak by tutrs, yet the alvintage i; ov ly on on: fide g; 
as, when u teucier nd alt. mcet and Crcourke toe 
gether : bit tr. guently the profit. is muttal. Urider 


757 


various kinds. 
V. Manira ron cr fad; includzs ail thoſe “ exer- 
ciles ot the mind o herchy Weender all the former 
„methods uf tul tor our iat in true knowledge 
« and wiſdom.““ It is hy meditation we come to con- 
firm o:rmemory of things that patethrow: bh evrihoughts 
in the occurrences f lte, in cur own en er nces, and 
in the obſervations we make: it is by metttation that 
we draw arione irn (trencte, and eftavlith in cur minds 
genera! Frinctp! s of Kowlodge. It is by meditation 
that we com; are the varions ideas which we derive 
from our lenſes, or from he operations of cur fouls, 
and jc in them in prepetitiors, It is by meditation that 
we fx in ovr memory whatever ve learn, and form 
O17 091 judgmen: Git etruthertalcho d. the itrength 
or wen kreis of hat (tber, f pe tk cr write. It is medi- 
tation or ſtu iy tit dravs out long chiins of argument, 
ard fearches and fnis decp and ditficult truths, which 
before lay conceal. d in tar knets. 

It woul4 be a r.cedleis tbing to prove that our own 
ſolitary meditatio:.s, together with the fei obſervations 
that the moſt — of man bind are capable of making, 
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are net ſufficient of themiU!-es th leal ns into the at- 
tainment of any contiderable proporiia t ka wh ge, 
at leait in an age la much nproved a- ats ie, Wiihe 
out the aibicarice of converiatieii an Trad! . end ther 
proper inarect ers that art to be aftulles n 47 days. 
Yet cach of tele five metlids Have ther pecunar ade 
van acts, Wherery they ali each ONT 5 at! cir le- 
c ur GENS, Which Eave needt be if d by the 
citer's afiiitince, Let us trace over ome of ue pare 
ticular a atilices Ot cach. 

I Us: Mm tod ot improving the mand is der valiong 

nd the auvantages of it are Pics 

1. It is oi. 2 to bſærva ion tat our © mird i, ſur- 
n med with dhe ſirit, ſin. ple ard complex ideas. It 
is this lays the ground-w.rk and ton lat en of all 
non lege, and n. kes us capable of nttig any of the 
Cher me u. ds ior improvicg wt ming; for if we did 
not attain «4 varicty of ſenſible ard intlicqual weas by 
the ſentation f outward objedts, by the coniciuuſliels of 
our own appetites and pathtons, pleatures, and pains, 
and by inward experience of the adGiings ot our own 
ſpir''s, it would be impoſſible eicher tor men or books 
to teach us any thing. It is obkervation that mut give 
us gur fir idea, oi things, as it includes in it ſenſe and 
C0ii!ciu neſs. 5 

2. All our knowledge derived from obſcrvaticn, whe- 
ther it be of ſingle ideas or of propoſitions, is know- 
ledze gotten at firit hand. Hereby we ſee and know 
things as they are, or as they appear to us; we take 
the rmpreftions of them on our minds from the original 
&hj.Gs themtclves, which give a clearer and ſtronger 
conception at things ; theic ideas are more lively, and 
the propotitions (it leet in many cates) are much more 
cvident. Whercas what kaowicdge we derive trom lec- 
tires, reading, and c nvcriation, is but the copy of o- 
ther men's id cue, ti at is, the picture of a picture; and 
it is ne remove further trom the original. 

& Apgther advantage ot obſervation is, that we may 
gain knowledye all the day long, and every nh ment of 
our lives, and every momert ©! our exiitence we may 
be adding fometning to our intellectuui treaturcs there- 
by, except only white we ure aleep ; and cven then the 

remsmbrance 
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remembrance of our dreaming will teach us ſome trutlis, 
and lay a foundation tor a better acc: aint ence With hu- 
man nathcy, bot in the powers and in the frailties of it. 
II. Ter next way of improving he mind is by 
reading, and the advantages of it are ſucls a5 e 
1. By reafins we acquaint cu-telves in a very erte 
ive manrer “ wich tl:c @ Tairs, actions, aad thoughts of 
« the living and the dead, in the moſt remote nations, 
% and in mo't dittant ages;“ ard that with as mnch 
euſe as tl uh they lived in or owr. Je and nation. 
wy rea hug of books we may learn 1ometi.ing from all 
parts Of m wind ; whereas by obier vation we learn ail 
tr m ourſelves, and only whit comes uidhin our own 
direct cogniz ince; by converſation we can only enjoy 
the afliitance of a very few perſons, viz. thoſe who are 
near us, and live at the ſame time when we Co, that 
is, gur nei hbours and contampe ruries: but our know- 
Izige is rauch more narrowe d til, if we confine our- 
feives merely to our own ſolitary reaſonings, without 
much cbſervation or reading: For then all our improve- 
— muſt arite only from our own inward powers and 
Aitations. 

y rcading we learn n t only the actions and the 
ert timents cf different nations and ages, but we transfer 
to ourtelves the knowledge and improvements cf the 
«© moſt learned men, the "wile and the heſt of man- 
& kind,” when or whereſoever they lived: Fer thongh 
many books have been written by weak and injudicions 
periens, vet the moſt of thoſe books which have oh- 
tained great reputation in the world, are the preducts 
cf great and wile men in their ſeveral ages and nations: 
whereas we can obtain the converſation and inſtru tion 
of thoſe cnly who are within the reach of our dwelling, 
or our acquyintarce, whether they are wiſe or unwite ; 
and ſomctimes that narrow ſphere icarcely affords ary 
perſon cf great eminence in idem or learnir g, urlets 

our inſtructor happen to have this character. And as 
for our own ſtudy and meditations, even when we arrive 
at ſome good degrees of E. our advantuge for 
further improvement in knowled:-: by them is n far 
more contracted than hat we ma; derive ſrom reading. 
z. When 
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z. When we rea! good authors we learn “ the boft 
66 Unc nut labrur d, and 1200 r. ha d te:itiments Con 
« ( tho.e wif: and tcarned men;“ for they have ſtu- 
died hard, and have cemmrrtted to writing their mat. 
reſt thoughts, and the reiult of their long ittudy and ex- 
pericnc: : whereas by converfation, and iu ſome lectures, 
we obtain many tig only the proternt thoughts of our 
tutors or friends wich (auh they rray be bright and 
ui:ful) yet, at firit perhaps, may be ſudden and indi- 
gened, and are mere hints which have riſen to no ma- 
turity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may 
& review what we have read; we may conſult the 
page again and again, and meditate on it at ſuccefive 
fans in our fer net ard retired hunrs, having the 
bock always at hand: but what we obtain by conver- 
ſation and in lectures, is oftentimes loſt attain as foon as 
the company breaks np, or at eat when the day va- 
nithes ; unleſe we happen to have the talent of a good 
me more, or quickly retire and note down what remark- 
ables we Lave tound in thoſe diſcourſes. And tor the 
ſaras reaſon, and for want of retiring and writing, 


many a icarmed man las loſt ſeveral uſetul meditations 


of his own, and could never recul them ag un. 

III. The advantages ct verbal initruciions by public 
or private lectures are theſe. 

1. There is fomcthing more ſprightly, mare delight- 
ful, and entertaining in the living di:courte of a wiſc, a 
karned, and well-qualin-d teacher, than there is in the 
tilent and ſedentary practice of rea:ting. The very turn 
of voice, the good pronunciation, and the polite and 
all ring manner which ſc me teachers have attained, 
veill engage the attentien, keep the toni fixed, and 
convey and infinuate into the mind the idras of things 
in a nore lively and fercible way, than the mere read- 
ing ot books in the ſilence and retirement of the cloſer. 

2. A mer or inſtructur, when he paraphraſes and 
explains other authors, can * mark out ile preciſe point 
* oi difhculty or controverty,” and urtoid it. He can 
thew you Which paragraphs are of greateit importat ce, 
and wich are of le! moment. He can teach his bear- 
ers what auti.ors, or What parts of an author, are beſt 
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worth reading on any particular ſubjet ; and thus fave 
his difciples much time and pain, by th, »rtening the 
labours of their cloſet and private ſtudies. He can 
ſhew you what were the de rin -s of the ancients in a 
compendinm, which perb ips wonld coſt much labour and 
the peruſal of many books to attain. He can inform 
you what new ductrines or ſentiments arc ring; in the 
world, before they come to be public: as well as ac- 
quaint you with his own private thourk!s, and his own 
experiments and obſervati-ns, which never were, and 
perhaps never will be pahbiiſh-d to the world, and yet 
may be very valuable and uf. ful. 

3. A living inſtructor e in ce nvey to our nes thoſe 
notions with which he wor:1d furniſh our minds, when 
he teaches us natural philoſophy, or mit pars of 
mathematical learving. NH can make t!:e exroriments 
before our eyes. He can deſcribe figures and dizgrams, 
point to the lines and angles, and make ont the demon- 
tration in a more intellivible manner by ſenſihle means, 
which cannot be doe fo well hy mere reu ing, even 
though we ſhould hav» the ſime figures lying in a hook 
before our eyes. A living teacher, therefore, is a moſt 
neceſſary help in web ſtudies. 

I might add alſo, that even where the ſubject of 
diſcourſe is moral, logical, or rhetorica), &c. and which 
does not directl come under the n tice of cr ſenſes, 
a tf or may exglain his 1.4 as by ſuch funtili un examples, 
and plain or ſim le ſimilitudes, as feldom find place in 
bo ks and writings. 

4. When an inſtructor in his leftrres defivers an 


matter of difficul y, cor expreſs himſelf in fuck a mine 
7 | 


ner as ſeems obſcore. ſo that von de not take np his 


ide-is clearly er fully, von have opportunity, at leaſt 


wh-n th lecture is finithed, or at other proper ſraſons, 
to inquire how ſuch a ſen er ce ſhould he underſtood, or 
how tach a difficuky may be explained and removed. 
If there be permiſſion given to free converſe with 
the tutor, either in the mii} of the lecture, or rather 
at the end of it, concerning any donhrs or diſhculties 
that oc: ur to the hearer, this brings it very near to 
converſation or diſcourſe. 5 
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IV. Coxvrasarion is the next method of improve- 
ment, and it is attended with che following advan- 
1438s. 

1. When we converſe familiarly with a learned friend, 
we have his own he eln at hand to explain to us every 
word and ſ:ntiment that ſeems obſcure in his citcourſe, 
and ro inform us of his whole meaning, ſo that we 
are i1 much le{s danger of mittaking his tenſe ; where- 
as in bo ks, whatſover is really obicure, may allo a- 
bi de al cays cbſcure withont remedy, ſince the author 
is not at hand, that we may inquire his ſenſe. 

If we raiſtake the meaning ot cur friend in converſa- 
_ we are quickly ſet riqglit again; but in reading we 

ny times go on ia the dame mitk. ke, aadare not ca- 
— ot recovering ourſelves irom it. Thence it comes 
0 paſs, that we have fo in 2ny conteſts in all * about 
de meaning of ancient authors, and e pecially the . 
er Seng Hlappy mou, we be, could we but converſe 
with r Law, and St Paul, and conſult the _ 
phets and apoſtles, chen we meet wit a dificul: text 
Þ it that glorious c ,averfation is reſerved for the ages 
01 — 2 blelſedneſs. 
2. Wien we are diſcourſing upon any theme with a 
friend, we miy propoſe our doubts and obje Suns a- 
gaimit his ſentiments, and have them ſolved an anſwer- 
ed at Ct ne dim. * es lat ariſe in OUT minds may 
be 1cmovzd by ore ealracanz word e: our corre- 
Hondent; Wwhercas in teu g tt ac iMculty cr queſtion 
arite in our thoughts Witt the author las not hap- 
pened to mention, - e mum be content uitllout a pre- 
tent inſwer or ſolution of it. Bouks cannot peak. 

3. Not only the doubts which ariſe in the mind upon 
any lub qed of diſeaurſ are ca propoſed and ſolved 
ia converſition, but ene very diffca.iies we meet wit in 
obs and in our privite atudies may find a relief by 
trier.tly conference. We may pore ubon a Kntty point 
in iolitary meditation many zuonchs without a ſo- 
lutian, becauſe perhaps we have gotten into a wrong 
tract of thought; and our labour {while we are pur- 
ſuing a falle ſee =) is not only uſcleſs and unſucceſsful, 
but it 1:ads us perhaps into a long train of error for 
want of being corrected iu the firſt lep. But it we note 

C down 
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down this difficulty when we read it, we may propeſo it 
to an ingenious correſpondent when we fre him; ven ay 
be relieved in a moment, and find the difzculry van lu: 
he beholds the object perhaps in a different view, ats 
it belore us in quite another hight, leads us at once into 
evidence and truth, and that wich a delighttul tur- 
priſe. 

4. Converſation calls out into light what has been lod- 
ged in all the receſſes and ſecret chambers ot the toul: by 
occaſional hints and incidents, it brings cl uſeſul notions 
into remembrance ;z it untolds and dijplays the hidden 
treaſures of knowledge with which reading, obſervation 
and ſtudy had before furniſned the mind. By mutual 
diſcourſe the foul is awakengd and alured to bring 
forth its hoards cf knowledge, and it learns how to 
render them molt uſeful to mankind. A man of vaſt 
reading without cunveriation, is ke a mi.er who lives 
only to himſe]:. 

5. In free an friendly converſation, our intellectual 
powers are mere animated, and our ſpirits act with a tu- 
perior vigour in the queii and purſuit cf unknown truths. 
There is a ſharpneſs and ſagacity of theught that attends 
converiation, beycnd what we find whilſt we are ſhut up 
reading and muſing in our retirements. Our fouls 
may be ſerene in ſolitude, but not ſparkling, though per- 
haps we are employed in reading the works of the 
brighteſt writers. Often has it happened in free diſ- 
courſe that new thoughts are ſtrar gely itrock out, and 
the ſceds of truth ſparkle and blaze through the com- 
pany, Which in cal and filent rcading would never 
have been excited. By converſation you will bot? give 
and receive this benefit ; as flints when put into motion 
and ſtriking againſt cach other, preduce living fire on 
both ſides, which would never have riſen from the 
ſame hard materials in a ſtate of reſt. 

6. In genercus converſation amen;;ſt ingent« ns and 
learned men, we have a great advantage of propoſing 
our private opinions, and af brir ging our own ſentiments 
to the teſt, and learning in a more compendious and a 
fafer way what the world will judge of them, how 
mankind will receive them, what objections may be 
raiſed againſt them, what defects there are in our 
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ſchemes, and how to correct our own miſtakes; which 
advantages are not fo eaſy to be obtained by our own 
private m-ditations : for the pieaiure we take in our 
own nowuons. and the paſſion ot 1cit-love, as well as the 
narrowaels oi our views, tempt us to pals too favoura- 
ble an opin'on on our Own ichs; whereas ne Vas 
riety of genius in our ſeveral aifociates, will give happy 
novices how our opmions will tand in the view ct man- 
kid, 

7. It is alſo another conſiderable advantage of con- 
verſation, that it furnithes the ſtudent wi h the knowledge 
of ren and the affurs ot lite, as reading tirnithes him 
with book-learmng. A man who dell all his days a- 
_mong books, may have amaſſed together a vait heap of 
notions, but he may be a mere ſcholar, which is a con- 
temptible ſort of character in che world. A hermit 
who has been ſhut up in his cell in a college, has con- 
tracted a fort of mouid and ruſt upon his toul, and all 
his airs of beliaviour have a certain awxwardneſs'in 
them; but theſe awkward airs are worn away by de- 
grees in company: the ruit aad the mould are filed and 
bruihed off by polite converſation. Ihe ſchoiar now 

2comes a citizen or a gentleman, a neighbour and a 
triend ; he learns how to dreſs his ſentiments in the fair- 
eſt colours, as well a5 v {et them in tae ſtrongeſt light. 
Thus he brings out his notions with honour, he makes 
ſome uſe of them in the world, and improves the theo- 
ry by the practice. 

But before we procead too far in finiſhing a bright 
character hy converſation, we thould confider that ſoma- 
thing elſe is necetiary beſides an acquuintance with men 
and books : and therefore 1 add, 

V. Mreu lectures, rea ling, and converſation, without 
thinking, are not Ciflicient to make a man of knowledge 
and witdom, It is our o«nthought and reflection, ſtudy 
and meditation, mult attend all the other methods of im- 
provernent, and perict them. It carries theſe advan- 
tages with it : | 

1. Though obſervation and inftrufion, reading and 
converſation, may furr.ith us with many ideas of men 
and things, yet it is our own meditation and the labour 

vt our own thoughts that mull ſorm our judgment of 
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things. Our own thoughts ſhould join or disjoin theſe 
ideas in a propoſitce tor ouriclves : it is cur own mind 


that muſt judge: tor curiclves concerning the agreement 


or diſꝭ greement of idens, and form propoſitions of trutu 
out of them. Reading and converiation may acquaint 


us with many truths and with miny arguments to ſup- 


port them, but it is cer ovn ſtudy and reaſuring that 
mult determine whett er Uiefe propefitions are true, 
and vbether thete arguments are juſt and ſolid. 

It is contcft there are a thouſand things which our 
res have ret feen, and which would never come 


weithin the reach od our perſonal and immediate know. 


ledge and clfervaticn, bec:uiſe cf the diſtance ct times 
and places : N nuit be frown by corſolting other 
perſons ; and that is Cove sfher in her writings or in 
their diſcovrſes. Lut alter al, let this be a fixed point 
vrich us, that it 15 our own reflection ard judgment muſt 
determine how far we ſaculd receive thit which books 
or men inform us cf, and how ſar they are worthy cf 
our aſicnt erd credit. 

It is meditaticn ard ſtudy 11. a transfers and con- 
veys the rotions and fentiments of others to ourſelves, 
fo as to make hem properly our own. It is Gur own 


judgment upon them as us our memory ct them, 
Kal makes: d. zm beceme aut Gwyn mcperty. It does 
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: y ſtudyardmeditatien we improve the lms tut 
we have acquired by & {fervaticn, co. criati: n. ard 
reacing 3 we take more time in thir king, ant ty the la- 
beur of the mind we fenctrite dA oper int the themes 
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of krowiedpe, ard carry our thoughts tumetimes much 
farther c mary fhufecte, than we ever met with either 
in ts books of the ceand cr diſcourſes of the living. It 
is our on reafoning that draws out one truth from 
anotler, and ſhrmis a vhole ſcheme of ſcience from a 
few hints witch we borrowed eliewhere. 

By a farvey cf theſe things we may juſtly conclude, 
that he who iponds all his time in hearing lectures, or 
poring up m Looks, vithout obiervation, meditation, or 
converſe, will have but a mere hiſtorical knowledge of 
learning, and be able cniy to tell what others have 
known or ſaid on tle ful: ; he that lets all his time 
tow away in converſation, without due obſervation, 
reading, or ſtudy, will gain but a flight and ſuperficial 
Laowl:dg:, which will be in danger of vaniſhing with 
the voice of the ſpeaker: and he that confines him- 
1er merely to his cloct and bis own narrow obſerva- 
tion of things, and is taught only by his own ſolitary 
thoughts, without inſtruction by lectures, reading, or 
ſree converſition, will be in danger of a narrow ſpirit, 
4 vain conoit ct kim, and an unreaſonable con- 
tempt of others; and atter all, he will obtain but a 
very limited and imperſet view and knowledge of 
tings, and he will ſeldom learn how to make that 
knovledge uſctu!l, 

Theſ: tive methods of imprevementſhouldbe purſued 
jointly, and go hand in Land, where our circumſtances 
are ſo happy as to find opportunity and conveniency 
to enjoy them all: though I mult give my opinion, 
thattwo of them, viz.re:ding and meditation, ſhould em- 
ploy much more of our time than public lectures, or con- 
ver ſation and diſcourſe. As tor obſer vation, we may be 
always acquiring knowled ze that way, whether we are 
alone or in company. | 

But it will be tor our further improvement, if we 
go over all theſe five methods of obtaining knowledge 
core diſtinctly and more at large, and fee what ſpecial 
— in uſctul ſcience we may draw from them 
all. 
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CH AP. III. 
Rules relating to Obfervation. 
HOUGH obſervation in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 


word, and as it is diſtinguithed from meditation 
and ſtudy, is the firſt means of improvement, and in 
its ſtricteſt ſenſe does not include in it any reaſonings 
of the mind upon the things which we oblerve, or in- 
ferences drawn ſiom them; yet the motions of the 
mind are ſo exceeding ſwiſt, that it is hardly poſſible 
for a thinking man to gain experiences or chſervations, 
without making ſome ſecret and ſhort refl.Qions upon 
them: and therefore in giving a tew directions concern- 
ing this method of improvement, I thall not ſo nar- 
rowly confine myſelf to the firſt mere impreſſion of ob- 
jects on the mind by obfervation ; but include alſo ſome 
hints which rclate to the firſt, moſt eaſy, and obvious 
reflections or reaſonings which ariſe from them. 

I. Ler the enlargement of your knowledge be one con- 
ſtant view and detiga in lite ; ſince there is no time or 
place, no tranſactious, occurrences, or engagements in 
life, which exclude us trom this method of improving the 
mind. When we are alone, even in darkneſs and ſilence, 
we may converſe with our own hearts, obſerve the work- 
ing of our own fpirits, and reflect upon the inward 
motions of our own paflions in tome of the lateſt oc- 
currences in life; we may acquaint ourſelves with the 
powers and properties, the tendencies and inclinations 
both of body and ſpirit, and gain a more intimate 
knowledge of owfelves. When we are in company, we 
may diſcover ſomething more of human nature, of 
human paſſions and follies, and of kuman affurs, vices, 
and virtues, by converſing with mankind, and obſer- 
ving their conduct. Nor is there any thing more va- 
luable than the knowledge of ourſelves, and the know- 
ledge of men, except it be the knowledge of God who 
made us, and our relation to him as cur Governor. 

When we are in the houſe or the city, whereſoever 
we turn our eyes, we fee the works of men; when we 
ate abroad in che country, we behold more of the wore 
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of God. The ſkies and the ground above and beneatin 
us, and the animal and vegetable world round about 
us, may entertain our oblervation With ten choufand 
varieties. 

Endeavour therefore to derive ſome inſtruction or im- 
provemext of the mind trom every ching which you fee 
or hear, from every thirg which occurs in human lite, 
from every thing within you or without you, 

Fetch down tome knowledge from the clouds, the 
ftars, the ſun, the moon, and the revolutions of all the 
planets, dig and draw up forme valuable meditations 
from the depths of the earth, and earch them through 
the vaſt cccans of water: extract ſome intellectuil im- 
provements from the minerals and metals; from the 
wonders of nature among the vegetables, and herbs, 
trees, and fl wers. Learn ſome leſſons trom the birds, 
and the beaſts, and the meaneſt inſet. Read the widom 


of God and his admirable contrivance in thera all. 


Read his almighty power, his rich and various good- 
neſs, in all the works of his hands. 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying 
minutes learn a wiſe improvement of time, and be 
watchtul to ſeize every opportunity to increate in 
knowledge. | 

From the viciſſitudes and revolutions of nations and 
ſamilies, and trom the varicns occurrences of the world, 
learn the inſtability of mortal affairs, the uncertainty 
of life, the certa'nty of death. From a cothn and a 
funeral, learn to meditate upon your own departure. 

From the vices and follics of others, obſcrve what is 
hateful in chem; conſider how ſuch a practice looks in 
another perſon, and remember that it looks as ill or 
worſe in yourſelf. From the virtues of others, learn 
fomething worthy cf your imitation. 

Fromthe deformity, the diſtreſs, or calamity of others, 
derive leſſons of thankfulnets ro God, and hymns of 
gratetul praiiè to your Creator, Governor, and Bene- 
tactor, who has formed you in a better mould, and 
22 you from thoſe evils. Learn allo the ſacre l 

effon of contentment in your own eſtate, and compai- 
Lon to your neighbour under his miſeries. h 
| 8 From 
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From your natural powers, {-nſations, judgment, me- 
mory, hands, feet, Cc. make lis inferenc?, that they 
were not given you for nothing, but tor ſome uſe- 
ful employment to the honour of your Rlaker, and 
tor the good of your fellow creatures, az well as for 
your on belt intereſt and final happinets. 

From the ſorrows, the pains, the licknelles, and ſufler- 
ings that attend you, learn the evil of fin, and the im- 
Perfection of your preſent ſtate. From your own fins 
and ioNiics learn the patience of God toward you, und 
the practice of humility toward Cod and man. 

Tuus from every appearance in nature, and from 
every occurrence of lite, you may dittve natural, moral, 
an religious obſervations to entertun your minds, as 
well as rules of conduct in the aftuirs relating to tliis lite, 
and thit which is to come. 

II. Ix order to furnith te mind with a rich va- 
1:cty cf 14ca5, the Luidable curiofity of young people 
ſuould be mdulged and gratified rather thandifcouraged. 
It is a very hopeful fign in young perſons, to ſce them 
curious in obſerving, and inquiſitive in ſcarching into 
the greateſt put ot things that cccur ; nor ſhould ſuch 
an inquiring temper be trowned into ſilence, nor be ri- 
gorouſly reitrained, but ſhould rather be ſatisfied by 
proper anfv-crs given to all thoſe queries. 

Fer this rea%on alſo, where time and fortune allow 
it, young people ſhould be led into company at proper 
ſcaſons, ſhould be carried abroad to ice the fields, and 
the woods, and the rivers, the buildings, towns, and 
cities diſtant from their own dwelling ; they thould be 
entertamed with the fight of ſtrange birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, inſe&s ; vegetables, and prediictiuns both of na- 
ture and art of every kind, whether they are the pro- 
ducts of their own or forcign nations: and in due 
time, vwkere Providence gives opportunity, they may 
travel under a wiſe inſpector or tutor to different 
parts of the world for the fame end, that they may 
bring home trcaſures of uſeful knowledge. 

III. Auosd all theſe obſervations, write down 
what is more remarkable and uncommon : reſerve theſe 
remarks in ſtore {or proper occaſions, and at pro- 
per ſeaſons take a review of them. Such a poets 
wi 
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will give yon a habit of uſeful thank; ing: this will ſecure 
the workings of vont foul from running to walte, and 
by this nicans even your logter moments will turn to 
happy account both here and hereatter. 

And whatever uſeful ovferrations have been made, 
let them be at leatt iome part ot the tuhject of y our 
co nverty. on among y gur friends zt next meeting. 

Let tlie circumfances or fi nations of Uſe be vhat 
or whore they will, a man flovld rever neglact this 
improvement which may be derived from obſervation. 
Let lim travel into the Lai or Welt 4 275 and fatfl 
the dulics ot the military or the mercantile life there; 
let lim rove through Lace earth or che eus tor his own 
humour as a traveler, or purine his divertions in what 
part of the world hie pleaics as a genueman; let pro- 
iperous er aiveric fortute call him to tt 2 mot Ciicant 
parts of the globe; uh let him carry on his knowledge 
and the improvement of hi; ſoul by wile oblervations. 
In due time, by Vis meuns he may tender himſelf 
ome W.1y u. fal to ne ſocleties of mankind. | 

THEOBALDING, in lis young-r years, viſited 
the forcils of or WAY ON the acccunt oi trade and 
timber, and bedes his proper Cbervations of the 
ruth (HF dees un thoie northern mountains, he learnt 
there Was 4 lat of p25; le called Finns, in thote con- 
nes which border npor Sweden, Wa? Audiraton 33 
in tu: word: ; ont ig ved aiterwards io ive a good 
account of them, at id tome of their cuſtoms, to the 
Ru val 5. iet) rte i. TPFOVERIENT Of natural Koo xe 
led. PUTeOLL Was taken Captive into drag un lis 
FOuth, an 1 travelicd with tits 2 aller in their huly pil- 
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ond had ever int med USs 

IV. L:r us kcep our minds as free as poible from 
pPat.ivns ard prejudices, for tile will give a2 wrong 
turn ta our obtereations _ en perlen, and things. 
hs eyes of a man in the * dice mae helle ohferva- 
tions on every thing; ant te foul tiuctared wit! any 
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paſſion or prejudice diffuſes a ſalſe colour over the real 
appcarances rtl ings, and diſguites many of the com- 
mon Gccutrrences of lite: it never beholus itvrgps in a 


true light, nor ſuffers them to apj ear as they are. 


Whenever theref: re you would make proper obſerva- 

ti ns, let icli, With ail its inſiuences, liand atide as far as 

pe Mble; abſtract your own interciland y« ur OW! CONCerN 

irom them, and bid all friendſhip s ar 4 enmitics ſtand 

7007 and keep out of the war, in the obicrvations that 
vou make relating to perions and thi lings. 

If this rule were well obeyed, we thou d be much 
etter guarded againſt thote common pieces c miucore 
duct in the obſerv aticns of men, Viz. the falle judg- 
ments or pride and envy, How ready is envy to mangle 
with the notices which we take cf other perſons 2 2 
How often is mankind prone to put an ill ſenſe upon 
the actions of their reighbours, to take a ſurvey of 
them in an evil poſition, and in an unhappy light? 


And by this means we form a worſe opinion of our 


n<ighbours tran they deſerve z uhile at the fame time 
pride and felf-Hattery tempt us to make urjult obſerva» 
tions on gurtelves in qur own favour. In all the favour- 
able judgments we pa's concerning ourſelvcs, we ſhould 
allow a little abatement on this account. 

V. Is making your obfervatior.s on perſons, take care 
f induloiis th ot PHF carla hh is ever Incritie 
ring into privat: te and domellic diſauirs, with an endieis 
itch of learning the ſecret Lillory of families. It is 
Lut feldom that tech 4 Pry ing CUTIONY attaine ANY va- 
luable ends; it often beets fu; niciorns, jealauſies, and 
dilturbar.ces in Fo utotio ds, and it is a lrequent * 
tion to perſons to dame their neighbo urs. Some 
perſons cann't Help telling what they knew z a buſy 
body is mott luble to b. cenie à taller upon every occa- 
ſion. 

VI. Li r your obſervations, even of perions and their 
conduct, be clicfty efigned in order is cad you to a 
better acquaintance wich things, particularly with hu- 
man nature ; and to miorm you what to intate and 
what to av: d, rather than to firnul out matter for 

Le evil putiions of the mind, or the impertinencics ct 
Cilcourl., and reprow hes ot the tongus. 


VII. 
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VII. Toren it may be proper ſometimes to make 
your obſervations cn ting porions a well as tiings, 
the ſubjed of your di'coute ia learned or uictul conver- 
ſation ; yet what rem ts 401 make on particular per- 
ſons, eſpecially to their dur ſemtzge, hond for the 
molt part lie id in your own t It, till fore juit and 
apparent occalion, ſome n:ceitiry call of Providence, 
leads you to [pear to them. 

It the character or conduct which you obſerve be 

r>a:ly culpable, it ſhould o much the leis be publithed. 
Fou may treaſ ire up tuch r. mars of the follies, inde- 
cencics, or vices of your neigghbours, as may be a con- 
ſtant guard a ainſt vour practice of the ſame, without 
expoſing the reputation of your neighbour on that ac- 
count. It is a good old rule, that our converſion 
ſu uld rather be lai tout on things ti an on perions; and 
this rule thonld generally be objerved, unleſs names 
be conceal:d, Whereſbever the faults or fliies of man- 
kind are our preteat theme. 

Our lag: ac )bithop Titlatſon has written a ſmail but 
excellent diſcourſe on evil fpeaking, wherein he almi- 
rably explain», limits, and applies that general apoitolic 
precept, Speak evil of no man, Tit. iii. 2. 

VIII. B- not too hatty to ered general theories from a 
fe v particular obiervations, appe irances, r experiments. 
Tuis is what the logicians call a falfe indu don. When 
general obſervations are drawn from {5 many pirticu- 
lars as to b:come certrn anl in lubhit mhle, thefe are 
jewels of knowledge, corpr hen ling rat treaſure in 
a little room; but they are therefore to be made with 
the greater care and caution, ilt errors Lecome large 
ant 6iff.five, if we thould miltake in thele general no- 
tions. 

A haſty determination of ſome univerſal principles, 
without a dus furvey of all the particular cates which 
may be included in them, is the way to lay a trap for 
cur own undcritandings in their purſuit of any fabj.R, 
ani we {hal of.en be taken captives into miſtake and 
tauchood, Viveo in his youth obferved, that on three 
Chridmas-days together there fell a good quantity of 
mor, and now he hath rit it down in his almanack 
25 part of his wife remarks on the weather, that pf will 
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always ſnow at Chriſtmas. Euron, a young lad, took 
notice ten times Mat chere vas a {harp ire when the 
Wit. Was in the nciti cas, theretcre in the midcle of 
daft Tuly Le aimott espedted it thovid free ze, becauſe 
tie neatner es ſrewed l. mererth-c ait v ind: and he 

U. Lat PORE wllen be found it a very 
ſultry feuign, It is the ante haitvy judzment that hath 
browns icon del ens viole naticn for the lake of tome 
culpabie charucters bebe nging to ſæverz! particular na- 
tives of that country: bak PERS all ue Trezcl.men are 
ns are t jealous and 
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HE wort 33 full or bees, bu: mere are mull Luce: 

vieh are 10 ul written ther were never wort! 
ary man's reading: and there are culands mere 
which may e 2009 in heir kind, yet are worth no- 
thing when me morth, cr re, or cccallen is pad for 
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cer 2 r deſman „de read over the loge velemes t re- 
ports of judged caf:5 in the law? or tor a lawyer to lcarn 
Hebrew and read the Rab'irs? It is ci val ad, antage 
for r impre ven. rt ci r dge and tas ing t 1. e, fer u 
voung man to have tue me it Fre per berxs if Eis read- 
ing recom mended | ;v a4 judicious 1riend. 

II. BOOK> ct impertance ct ar; kind, and eſpegially 
complete treaties cn any ſubject, ſi. culd be firſt read ina 
more gentrul and curſt ry manner, to lears. a littic what 
the tr2utits promaiſe:, and what you may expect trom the 
writer's mar ner and ſæ l. And for this end I would 
advite wegs that the preface be read and a ſerver 
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taten ef tle table of contents, it there be one, b:for 

the firſt ſurvey of the boux. y this means you will 
not only be better fitted to give the book the firit ræad- 
ing, ba: you will be much ali ted in four fecond per- 
utal of it , which ſhauld be done with greater attention 
and deliheration, and von We learn with more eaſe 
and readineſs what the author pretends to teach. In 
Tour reading, marx wh at is NEW OF unkrowrn to vou 
55 ore, and review thoſe chapters, pages, or paragrapùis. 
Unleſs a reader has an uncommon and modi retentive 
memory, I may venture to aitirm, that there is icarce 
any book or chapter wort: reading Once that is not 
worthy of a ſecond peruial. At leaſt take a careful 
review 0: ali the lines ir paragraphs which you marked, 

n 


1. . 8 i 
and mak2 a recollefti-n of the {cations which you 
thought truly valuable. 


salon ailo wiv I would chuſe to 
| and curiory farver of a book, be- 
tore I ft down to read it, and dall upon it with ſtu- 
| dention: aud that is, dre m; be ſeveral dit- 
Agulties in it vhich we cannot eat! i:- underſtand and con- 
quer at the grit — for want of a Faller compre- 
henſian ct the author's Whole icheme. And therciure, 
in fuck treatiſcs, we fhould not ſtay tl we matter erery 
difculty at dhe firſt pernial; for per? 1aps many Ot 
Lieſe would appear to be iolved when we have pro- 
czeded farther | in that 5 05, vr would vamih of tuhzm- 
ſelves upon 2a fecond readin 
What we cannot reach 4 penctratz at fitſt, * 
zn as matter of after con PEROT on and 
- Pag Hat! Ollow do not har 3 to Ar. ke 
a complete 1 35 t en tote Which went beiore 
III. Is three or tour perfons agree to read tte Pime 
Look, and eich bring his own remarxs upon fathers ict 
Lours 407 mated for convetſati „ and 1 F com: 1 
cate mutually tier ſentimerts on the june, and e- 
- 
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bout it in a friendly manner, ds practice vil 


| ade the read: ng any autl. or more abundantly bene- 
| ici 11 6 Ee ry n Ci tl. ein. 

IV. br i: vera] periins engagee in the fume dz deke 

inte thair lands diſtinct trea dies on one HAbject, and ap- 
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inform each other in a brief manner concerning the ſenſe, 
ſentiments, and method of thoſe feveral authors, and 
thereby promote each other's improvement, either by 
recommending the peruſal of the ſame book to their 
companions, or perhaps by ſatistying their n:quiries 
concerning it by converſation, without every one's per- 
uſing it. | 

V. Remenzrs that your buſineſs in reading or in 
converſation. eſpecially on ſubjects of natural, moral, or 
divine ſcience, is not merely to know the opinion of 
the author or ſpeaker, for this is but the mere know- 
ledge of hiſtory; but your chief buſineſs is to conſider 
whether their opinions are right or no, and to improve 
your own ſolid knowledge of that ſubject by medita- 
tion on the themes of their writing or diicourſe Deal 
freely with every author you read, and yield up your 
aſſent only to evidence and juſt reaſoning on the ſubject. 

Here I would be underſtood to ſpeak only of human 
authors, and not of the facred and inſpired writings. 
In theſe our buſineſs indeed is only to find out the 
ſenſe, and underſtand the true meaning of the para- 
graph and page, and our aſſent then is bound to follow 
when we are before ſatisfied that the writing is divine. 
Yet I might add alſo, that even this is juſt reaſoning, 
and this is ſufficient evidence to demand our af{-nt. 

But in the compeſures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they ; and it is not their reaſon but 
your own that is given to guide you when you arrive 
at years of diſcretion, of manly age and judgment. 

VI. Ler this therefore be your practice, efpccially 
after you have gone through one courte of any ſcience 
in your academical ſtudies + if a writer on that ſubj 
maintains the ſame ſentiments as you do, yet it he does 
not explain his ideas or prove his poſitions well, mark 
the faults or defects, and endeavour to do it better, 
either in the margin of your book, or rather in ſome 
papers of your own, or at leaſt let it be done in your 
private meditations. As for inſtance : 

Where the author is obſcure, enlighten him : where 
he is imperfect, ſupply his deficiences: where he is too 
brief and conciſe, amplify a little, and ſet his notions in 
2a fairer view: where he is redundant, mark thoſe para- 
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graphs to be retrenched: when he trifles and grows im- 
pertinent, abandon thoſe paſſages or pages: where he 
argues, obſerve whether his reaſons be concluſive: if 
the concluſion be true, and yet the argument weak, en- 
deavour to confirm it by better proofs : where he de- 
rives or infers any propoſitions darkly or doubtfully, 
make the juſtice a che inference appear, and add further 
inferences or corollaries, if ſuch occur to your mind : 
where you ſuppole he is in a miitake, propoſe your ob- 
jections and correct his ſentiments : what he writes ſo 
well as to approve ittelf to your judgment, both as juſt 
and uſeful, treaſure it up in your memory, and count 
it a part of your intellectual gains. | 

Note, Many of theſe ſame directions which I have 
now given may be practiſed with regard to converſa- 
tion, as well as reading, in order to render it uſeful in 
the moſt extenſive and laſting manner. 

VII. Oruss things alſo of the like nature may be 
uſetully practiſed with regard to the authors which you 
read, viz lt the method of a book be irregular, reduce 
it into form by a little analyſis of your own, or by 


hints in the margin: if thoſe things are heaped together 


which ſhould be ſeparated, you may wiſely diſtinguiſh 
and divide them. Lf ſeveral things relating to the ſame 
ſubject are ſcattered up and down ſeparately through the 
treatiſe, you may bring them all to one view by refer- 
ences ; or if the matter of a book be really valuable and 
deſerving, you may throw it into a better method, re- 
duce it to a more logical ſcheme, or abridge it into a 
lefſer form ; all thele practices will have a tendency 
both to advance your fkill in logic and method, to im- 
prove your judgement in general, and to give you a 
tuller furvey of that ſabje& in particular. When you 
have finiſhed the treatiſe with all your obſervations up- 
on it, recolle@ and determine what real improvements 
you have made by reading that author. 

VIII. Ir a book has no index to it, or good table of 
contents, it is very uſeful to make one as you are read- 
ing it: not with that exactneſs as to include the ſenſe 
of every page and paragraph, which ſhould be done if 
you deſigned to print it; but it is ſufficient in your 
index to take notice only of thoſe parts of the book 
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which are new to you, or which vcu think well write 

ten, an well worthy cf „aur rem: nbrance or review. 
Shall I be ſo fee as to aſſure my vourger friends, 

from FLY OWN gerte. t] 

ing will co Rf me patos u ihe fit years cf your indy, 
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lou irg years of lite, after vou have tend a few valuable 
bock en 2ny ſpecia ſub? & in this manner, it will be 
vers. en rend others ci e fame lind, becauſe you 


will not wh ally find very mach nov: utter in them 
which e A'TCACY exam ned. 


IX. Ir the vrtter Ke remarkable zur any pecullar 
excellencics cr dt Es ia Lis ſtile or manner of writir g, 
make jut obſ:rvaiticis uren this alſo; and whatever 
ornaments you find tÞ re, or whatſoever blemiſhes ce- 
cur in the language or manner of the writer, you may 
make juſt rem. rk 1 per them. An * member, that 
ene!“ oc k re i © er in this mui er, With alt this aberious 

edit wn agg Iten more toe tich your underſtanding 
than the kim irg over the forivce et twenty authors. 

X. By peruſirg becks in the naurer 1 have de- 
1 20,000 HROtervient not 
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eating all day, and for wart 07 digeſtion 15 never 
nouritted ; ſo theſz endleſs readers may cram therrſlves 
in Vain with intellectual food, and without real im- 
provement i their minds, for want cf digeiting it by 
proper reflections. 

XI. Be diligent therefore in obſerving thigſe direc- 
tions. Enter into the ſenſe and argument of the author; 
you read, examine all their proots, and then juige ot 
the truth or t i cf their opinions; and tnereb) 
on fhall not only gain a rich increaſe c ππZ er under 
len Zings by thote trutus wich the auchor teaches, 
Wie you ice them well 3 ted, but YUR ſhall a 
quire ali by Cegrecs an habit of judging juitly, ard 
or reaſeming well, in imitation G6: the good writer 
winfe v orks you peruate. 

'L his is laborious indeed, and the mind is backwar. 
ta undergo the fatigue of weighing every argument 
an id tracing every thing to its orig inal. Iris much let, 
labour to take all Uli. 224 upon ty; belicving is much 
eaſtcr tllan sung. But whea Studantio had once per- 
fraded his mind to tie ines 40 "wn to ils method which 
I have preſcribed, he tenii.y gairee an eumirable a- 
cility to read, and judge of what be read, by lis daily 
practice 01 it, and the man made large adrances in the 
Parzuit of truth: white Plurabinus and Plumeo made 
I: progiets in knowledge, though they had read over 
more folios. Flumeo flmmed over the pages like 
a fwallow over tl lowery mcads in May. Plumbinus 
read every line and fyllabie, tu did not give himſelt P 
the trouble of thinking and jadging about them. They 
both cold boalt in company of their great reading, 
tor they new more title; and pages n Studentio, bu. 
were far Its acquiinted with ſcier 

I cnfef;; thoſe v. bol: readir's is gen :ed only to fit 
nein for much talk au. lit: le Eno Ae, may content 
themielves to ron over their authors in inch a ſudden 
and tiiſling way; they may devour I:brari:s in this 


miamer. yet be poor realners at laſt, and have no 
fold wijom or tre karring. Ilie traveller wi 


walks on fair and 1vitly in a court? that points riglit, 
ard examines every turning belore Ke vVei.lures upon it, 
witl come ſooner and fafer to his journcy's end, tha: 
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he who runs through every lane he meets, though he 
gallop full ſpeed a'l the day. The man of much read- 
ing andalargeretentive memory, but withoutmeditation, 
may become, in tLe ſenſe of the world, a knowing man; 
and if he converſes much with the ancients, he may 
attain the fame of learning too: but he ſpends his days 
afar off from wiſdom and true judgement, and poſſeſſes 
very little of the ſubſtantial riches of the mind. 

XII. Never apply yourſelves to read any human 
author with a determination before-hand either for or 
againſt him, or with a ſettled reſolution to believe or 
diſbelieve, to confirm or to oppoſe whatſcever he ſaith ; 
but always read with a deſign to lay your mind 
open to truth, and to embrace it whereſozver you 
find it, as well as to reject every falſchocd, though 
it appear under ever ſo fair a diſguiſes. How unkappy 
are thoſe men who ſeldom take an author into their 
hands, but they bave determined before they begin, 
whether they will like or diſlike him! They have got 
ſome notion of his name, his character, his party, or 
his principles, by general converſation, or perhaps by 
ſome light view of a few pages; and having all their 
own opiniors adjuſted before-hand, they read all that 
he writes with a prepoſſeſſion either for or againſt him. 
Unhappy thoſe who hunt and purvey for a party, and 
ſcrape together out cf every author, all thoſe things, 
and thoſe only, which favour their own tenets, while 
they deſpiſe and neglect all the reſt ! 

XIII. Yer take this cauticn. I would not be under- 
ſtood here, as though I perſuaced a perſon to live 
without any ſeitled prirciples at all, by which to judge 
of men, and books, and things: cr that I would keep 
a man always dcubting abcut his foundations. The 
chief things that 1 def gn in this advice, are theſe 
three. N 
1. That after our moſt neceffary and important 
principles of ſcience, prudence, and religion, are ſettled 
upon good grounds, with regard to our preſent con- 
duct and our future hopes, we flou!d rcad with a juſt 
freedom of thought all thoſe books which treat of ſuch 
ſ1bjets as may admit of doubt and rc: 5nable diſpute, 
Mos ſhould any of our opinions be to r:{clved upon, 
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eſpecially in younger years, as never to hcar or to bear 
an oppoſition to them. 

2. When we peruſe thoſe authors who defend our 
own ſettled ſentiments, we ſhould not take all their 

ings for juſt and ſolid ; but we ſhould make a wiſe 
indien betwixt the corn and the chaff, between 
ſolid reaſoning and the mere ſuperficial colouts of it; 
nor ſhould we readily ſwallow down all their leſſer opi- 
nions becauſe we agree with them in the greater. 

3- That when we read thofe aithors which oppoſe 
our moſt certain and eſtabl:thed principles, we thould 
be ready to receive any informations from them in 
other points, and not abandon at once every thing 
they ſay, though we are well axed in oppoſition to their 
main point cf arguing. | 


Fas eſt, et ab Lofte doceri. Viss. 


Seize upon truth where-&r "tis found, 
Amongſt your friends, among ft your fer, 

On Chrittian or on Heathen ground ; 
The flocver't divine where-eer it grows : 


Nez lid the prictlet, and afſume the roſe. 


XIV. War I have faid hitherto on this ſubject, 
relating to books and reading, mult be chiefly under- 
ſtood of that ſort of books, and thoſe hours of our 
reading and ſtudy, whereby we deſign to improve the 
intellectual powers of the mind with natural, moral, 
or divine knowledge. As for thoſe treatiſes which are 
written to direct cr to enforce and perſuade our prac- 
tice, there is one thing further neceſſary; and that is, 
that when our conſciences are convinced that theſe 
rules of prudence or duty belong to us, and require 
our conformity to chen, we ſhould then call ourſelves 
to account, and inquire ſeriouſly whether we have put 
them in practice or no; we ſhould dwell upon the argu- 
ments, and impreſs the motives and methods of periua- 
fion upon our own hearts, till we feel the force and 
power of them inclining us to the practice of the 
things which are there recommended. 


If 
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If 18 or vice be repreſented in its open colours, 
or its gerats dig es, let us ſearch our hearts, and re- 
view our lives, and inquire how tar, we are criminal; 
nor ſhould ve ever think we have done with the treatite 
till we fect curſelves in forrow for cur Pit miſconduct, 
and aſpiring after a victory over thn vices, or till we 
End 2 cure ©: thoſe follies begun to be u vrought upon 
our ſuls. 

In «1 cur ſtudies and purſuits cf knowledge, let us 
remember nat virtue and vice, fin: and he end, and 
the centbrriation ot cur hcarts aud lives to tne duties 


of true reli ien und morality, are oy s far more 


140 
* 


conſequen ce than all tie furniture f ur underſtand- 
ings, and the 2 delt trea tures ct mere ipeculative 
knowledge ; and that becauſe they have a more im- 
mediate art C21 inluence upon cur eternal felici- 
ty or eternal ire. 

XV. Teint is vet anther ſ rt of books, of which 
it js proper 1 thould fay ſometling wl ile I am treating 
on this :ubject; ard these are, hillory, pociy, travels, 
becks of dive erſion or amuſement ; among which we may 
reckon allo, little common pamplicts, newipapers, or 
ſuch like: for many of theie I confeſs once cading 


may be ſuſſiclent, where there is a tolerable good nie- 


mory. 

Or when ſecectal perſers are in company, and one 
reads to the reit inch i rt of writing, once hearing 
may be ſuflicient, provided dat every one be 10 atten- 
tive, and ſo trees at to make their occalional remarks 
on ſuch lines or ſentenccs, fuck periods or paragraphs, 
as in their obig 1 n deferve it. Now all thoſe para- 
graphs or ſemiments deſerve a remark, which are new 
and uncommor, ac noble and excellent tor the matter 
of them, are itrow? and convincing tor the argument 


contained in ther, are beantitil and clog; int tor the 


languages or the manner, or any wav worthy of a fecond 


rehearlal; and at the requ<cit ct ary of the company 
let thoſe purapraphs be real over alznin. 

Such parts alto of theſe writ ngs as may happen to 
be rcmurk: ly ſtupid or filly, faite or mittoken, thould 
become ſubjects ot an occafonal criticiim, made by 
ſome of the com ran; ard this may give occaſion to 
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the repetition of them for confirmation cf the ceniure, 
for am uſement or diveriion, 

Still tet it be remembered, that whore the hiſtorical 
rarratlion is o coniderable moment, where the pecty, 
oratory, &c. ne with ſome degrees of perfection and 
glory, a bnole reading is ne th. r trictent to futieiy a 

mind that has a tru: taſte of this fort of writ ngs nor 
can we Make 700 elt and * dit improvement of them 
without pre jp er TeVier ©, > trat in ur retirement 2s 
well as in cororanv, W ho IS ere that has any out 
for polite writut:'s that would be ſufliclently latis tied 
wich beurmyg thEhocauritul pages of dicel or Adciton, 
the ac mirutle delcriptions of Virgil or Miiton, or fome 
of the fincit poems 0 Pope, Youtig, or Or; den, once 
read over to them, and * ay hank by ior ever? 

XVI. Amnoxc thete writirgs of the latter kind we 
may jultly reckon ert miſcellaneous efays on all man- 
ner t ſubjccis: luch us the Occaticnal Papers, the Tat- 
lers, the Spectators, and fume other books that have 
been compiled ont of the weekly or daily products of 
the prels, wherein are contained a great number ct 
bright thevghts, mueutous remarks, and admirable ob- 
fry ations, which Eve kad a corticorable thare in fur- 
nitting the prezent age with knowledge and politeneſs. 

[ witn every p r at ong chte writiggs could have 
been rec: gin end- bot as inngcent and wotul. 1 with 
every nniecemiy iden and wirtcn exprefiion had been 
banithed {rom ane 211 en, and cv tiny page 
had ben sselutec 1:72 the company of the re Wien 
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piece "a tuch: mixed fublie papers thoul be eititely 


blamcie!s and lanideblc, Met in the main it mit be 
Content: my there is 10 much virtue, pruven ce, ingenuity 
1 85 zncls in mem, efpecialiy in eicht volumes of 
„ct 1018, there is uch à reverence of things ſacred, 
10 5 Auable remarks ler our conduct iu lite, that 
ther arc not Wwproper wo be in Fleurs, ON lan mer- 
out „ OT Places of ulual rehdence, to entertain our 
nouzhts in any moments of 1cilzre, or vacant hours 
tat cecur. There is ſuch a difcorery of the tilts, 
1:quives, and faihionable vices ct mankind containe 
1 
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in them, that we may learn much of the humonrs and 
madneſſes of the age and the public world, in our 
own ſolitary ret renient, without the danger of frequent · 
ing vicious company, or receiving the mortal intec- 
tion, 

XVII. Aw7xs other books which are proper and 


requiſite, in order to improve our knowledge in gene- 


ral, or our acquaintance with any particular ſcience, it 
is neceſſary that we ſhould be furn ſhed with Vocabu- 
laries and Dictionaries of teveral ſurts, viz. Ot common 
words, idioms, and phraſes, in order to explain their 
ſenſe; of technical words or the terms of art, to ſhew 
their uſe in arts and ſciences; of names of men, coun- 


tries, towns, rivers, &c. which are called hilt:rical and 


gec graphical dictionaries, &c. Theſe are to be con- 
ſulted and uſed upon every occaſion ; and never let an 
unknown word pats in your reading, without ſeeking for 
its ſenſe and meaning in ſome of theſe writers. 

If fuch books are not at hand, you muſt ſupply the 
want of them, as well as you can, by conſuiting ſuch 
as can inform you: and it is uſeful to note down the 
maiters of doubt and inquiry in ſome pocket-book, 
and take the firſt opportunity to get them reſolved, 
either by perſons or buoks, when we meet with them. 

XVIII. Be not ſatisfied with a mere knowledge of 
the beſt authors that treat of any ſubject, inſtead of 


acquainting yourſelves thoroughly witl. the ſubject itſelſ. 


There is many a young ſtudent that is fond of enlarg- 
ing his knowledge of books, and he contents himſelf with 
the notice he has of their title- page, waich is the attain. 
ment of a bookſeller rather than a ſcholar. Such perſons 
are under a great temptation to praiſe theſe tvo fol- 
lies. (1.) To heap up a great number of books at great- 
er expence than molt of them can bear, and to iurniſh 
their librarics infmitely better than their underſtandings. 
And (2.) when they have got ſtich rich treaſures of 
knowledge upon their ſhelves, they imagine themiclves 
men of learning, and take a pride in talking of the 
names cf famous authors, and the ſubjects of which 
they treat, without any real improvement of their 
own minds in true ſcience or viidom. At beſt their 
learning reaches no farther than tlie indexes and tables 


ct 
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of contents, while they know not how to judge or 
reaton concerning che masters cont undd in thote au- 
thors. 

And in ſeed how many volumes of learning ſoever a 
man poſſotſ:s, he is Itul deplorably poor in his under- 
ſtanding, till he Las mail? theſe ſeveral paris of learn» 
ing his own property, by reading and reaſoning, by 
judging for himſelf, and rememberiug what he has 
read. 


CHAP. V. 
Fudgment of Books. 
. 


F we would form ajudgment of a book which we have 

not ſeen betore, the firlt thing that offers is the title- 
page, and we may ſometimes gueſs a little at the im- 
port and d fign of a bock mere by : though it muſt be 
confeſt, that titles are often deceitful, and promiſe 
more than the book performs. The author's name, if 
it be known in the world, may help us to conjecture at 
the performance a little more, and l-ad us to guets in 
what manner it is done. A peruſal of the preface or 
introduction ( which I before recommended) may further 
aſliit our judgment; and if there be an index of the 
contents, it will give us (till ſome advancing light. 
I we have not leiture or inclination to read over the 


book itfelf regularly, then by the titles of chapters we 


may be dire&-d to perule ſeveral particular chapters or 
ſections, and obſerve whether there be any thing va- 


lu able or important in them. We {hull find hereby 


whether the author explains his ideas clearly, whether 
he reaſons ſtrongly, whether he methodizes well, whe- 
ther his thoughts and ſenſe be manly and his manner 
polite; or, on the other hand, whether he be obſcure, 
weak, trifling, and confuſed : or, finally, whether the 
matter may not be folid and ſubſtantial, though the 
manner or ſtyle be rude and diſagreeable. | 
II. By having run through ſeveral chapters and ſec- 
tions in this manner, we may generally judge whether 
, 
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the treatiſe be worth a complete peruſal or no. But 
if by ſuch an occaſional furvey of ſome chapters, our 
expeution be utterly diſcouraged, we may well lay 
aſide that hook; tor there is great probability he can be 
but an indiiferent writer on that ſubject, it he affords but 
one prize to divers blanks, and it may be ſome down» 
Tight blots too. The piece can hardly be valuable if in 
ſeven or eight chapters which we peruſe there be 
but Urtle truth, evidence, force of re aſon ing, beauty, 
and ingenuity of thoug! lit, &c. mingled with much er- 
707, ignorance, impertinence, dulneſs, mean and com- 
= thor ights, IN2CCUTACY, tophiltry, railing, &c. Life 
15 . ſuort, and time is too precious, to read every 
new Look quite over, in order to find that it is not 
worth the reading. 

III. Tuer are ſome general miſtakes which perſons 
are frequently guilty of in paſling a judgment on the 
books which they read. 

One is this ; when a treatiſe 15 written hnt tolerably 
well, we are ready to paſs a favourable judgment of it, 
and ſometimes to exalt its character far beyond its 
merit, if it agree with cur own principles, and ſupport 
the opinions of our party. On the other hand, if the 
author be of different fentiments, and cfpouſe contrary 
principles, we can find neitller wit nor reaion, good 
ſenſe nor good Jlarguage in it Whereas, alas! it our 
——_— of things were certain and inte nog truth, vet 
a filly author may draw his pen in the defence of them, 
and he may attack even grots errors wy th feeble and: ridi- 
culqus arguments. Truth m this world is rot alwavs at- 
tended and ſupported by the wileſt and ſatalt m ethods ; : 

and error, though 1t can never be maintained by juſt 
reaſoning, yet may be artfully covered and d- fended 
an ingenious writer may put excellent colonrs upon bis 
own miſtakes. Some Socinians, who deny the attor.e- 
ment ot Chtiſt, have written we * and with much ap- 
pearance of argument fer their own unſcriptural ſenti- 


ments, and ſome writers or the 1* inity and ſatisſaction 


of Chriſt, have expoſed then: tes and the ſacred doc- 
trine, by their feclle and foci: manner of handling it. 
Books are never to be judged of merely by their 


ſabj<, or the cpinion they reprecat, but Ly tile juſt- 
ge 
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neſs of their ſentiments, the beauty of their manner, 
the force of their exprgſiion, or the tr2ngth of reaſon, 
and the weight ct juſt and proper argu:nent which ap- 
pears in them. 

But this folly and weakneſs of trifling inſtead of 
arguing does not happen to fall only to the ſhare of 
Chriitian writers: there are fome who have taken the pen 
in hand to ſupport the Deiſtical or Antichriſtian ſchen e 
of our days, who make big pretences to rzaſon upon 
all occaſions, but ſeem to have left it quite behind then 
when they are jeſting with the Bible, and grinning at 
the books which we call ſacred. Some of theſe per- 
formances would ſcarce have been tluglit tolerable, 
if they had not aſmultzd the Chriſtian faith, though 
they are now grown up to a place amongſt the almired 
pens. I much queſtion whether ſ-veral of the rhapfo- 
dies called the Characteriſtics would ever have ſurvived 
the firſt edition, if they had not diſcovered fo ſtrong a 
tincture of infidelity, and now and then cat cut 4 pro- 
fane ſneer at our holy religion. I have {-metimes 1nCeed 
been ready to wonder, how a book in the main fo 
looſely written ſhould ever obtain fo many reader 
among(t men of ſenſe. Surely they maſt be confcious 
in the peruſal, that ſometimes a patrician may write as 
idly as a man of plebeian rank, and trifle as much as an 
old ſchool man, though it is in another form. I am fcr- 
ced to ſay, there are tew books that ever I read, which 
made any pretences to a great genius, from which I 
derived fo little valuable knowledge as from thete tre. 
ties. There is indeed amongſt them a lively pertnc:., 
a parade of literature, and much of whit tome folks 
now-a-days call politeneſs; but it is hard that we ſhould 
be bound to admire all the reverics ot this author, under 
the penalty of being unſaſhionable. | 

IV. Axor ars miſtake which ſome perſons fall into 
is this. When they read a treatize on a ſubje&t with 
which they have but little acquaintance, they find 
almoſt every thing new and ftrange to them, thcir 
nnderſtandings are greatly entertained and improved 
by the occurrence of many things which were unknown 
to them before, they admire the treatiſe, and commendꝗ 
the author at once; whereas if they had but attained 
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A good, degree cf ful in that ſcience, perhaps they 
vauld find that the author had written vory poorly, 
tat neither his {enſe vor his method was it ard pro- 
per, ard that le hid 5 othing in Lim br t what was v ry 
common or trivial in his dhegurſes on that fubject. 
Hence it ccmes to paſs, that Cario and Faber, who 
were both bicd u to lab c ur, and unacquuinted with the 
ſciences, fl all admire one of the weekly papers, or a 
Iirtle pamphlet tat talks pertly on {: re critical or learn- 


ed theme, becaute the matter is all ſtrarge and new to 


ther, and they join to extel the writer ta the tkies ; 
and fer 1.2 fame reuſon a young academic fſhail dwell 
npen a Jomraler an Obtcrvator that treats of trede and 
politics tn 6:Eatcril ſtyle, and thall be laviſh in praiſe 
of the enther, While at the ſame time perſons well 
{killed in 11:ofe different ſubjects, hear the impertiaent 
tattle with a juſt comempt ; tor they know how weak 
and awkvard many of thoſe little dir inutive dilcouries 
are; ard that thoſe very papers ct [ci-nce, FoUmCs, Or 
2 lich were ſo much acmired by the ignce rant, 

re c:! #p5 but very mean performances; though it 
wuk De allo confuſed, there are ſome excellent eiſays 
ir thoſe papers, and that upon ſcience as well as trade. 

V. Eur there is a danger of miſtake in cur judgment 
of bo ls en the other hand alfü: for when we Lave made 
eurſelves mailers ef any 2 theme of know ledge, 
and furveyed it alcng cn wil des, there is perhaps ſcarce 
any writer en Wat ſubject vho much entertains and 
pica'? 8 vs afterwards, becauſe we find little cr nothing 
new in lim; and yet in a true jndgrent, perhaps Eis 
ſentiments are moſt proper and juſt, his explications 
clear, and his reaforings firong, and all the parts of 
the diſccurſe are well cont Ged and fet in a happy 
light; but ve knew mcſt of thele things before, and 
therefor? they Rrike us not, and we ate in danger of 
diſcommending them. 

Thus the learned and the unlearned hare their ſeve- 
ral diſtinct Cangers and prejudices ready to attend them 
in their judgment cf the wriings of men. Theſe 

v hich I bave menticned arc = ſpecimen of them, and 
r.C:ed but a mere ſpecimen ; fer ite prejudices that 

warp 
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warp our judgment aſide from truth are almolt infinite 
and endless. 

VI. Yer I cannot forhear to point out two cor thre: 
more of theſe foilies, that I may attempt Haicthing 


toward the correction of then, or at leat to guard 


others againſt them. 

There are fon? perſons of a for var Jan! lvely tem- 
per, and who are ford to inter med lz with all eppetu— 
ances of knowledge, will give their | 2 gmean: on a book 


a5 ſoon 15 the tick Of it is mendio 12 ed, f. fo Fey will 
not willingly feem iguc rant of aur miag tun: others 
know. And eſpeclall e it ue) babpen to have any in- 


perior character or polleſſions in this 4. hey Fancy 
they have a right to talk freely upon every tung tas 

ſtirs or appears, thouali they have no other pre: eace to 
this freedom. Divi: 15 worth torty thouſand pounds; 
Folitulus is a fine yang gentleman, who ſ>irkles in all 
the ſhining things ct drets and cquipage : Aulinus is a 
ſmall attendant « on 2 miniſter of Nate, Yd 15 ar court 
almoſt every diy. Theis three happened to mzet in 4 
vitit, where an :x<::lent book of warm and refined de- 
votions lay in the window, What dull ſtuff is here? 

faid Divito ; I never reud ſo much noni-nle in one page 
in my liic, nor would 1 give a ſhilling for a thoutfanl 
ſuch treatiſcs. Aulinus, though a courtier, and not 
uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet won'd not allow tliere 
was a line of wool ſenſe in the book, and pro- 
nounced him a madmin that wrote it in h.; Fooret 
— nt, an. leclired him a fool that publiſli:d it 
after his death, Poitius hat mere mners tin b5 
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nei! her tus nne ge mtlien un d uu courier, 1 b 
man of we: Ur UN had a cram oft der 155 MN. Bo nem bern 
their horſes that w Des at the dor 

chariots, But iS 15 the wi ct rg Wor! 


blind 

vw.il talk of t ne benu iy of colours, aud of tie harm n 

or diſpropagtion of gutes in painting; the deat will 

prate of 3fcerds in mulls z and theſe whe have nd y 

to do with religion, or arraivg tk: bot trzatiie ou 
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divine ſubjects, though they do not underſtand the very 
language of the ſcripture, nor the common terms or 
pbraſes uſed in Chriſtianity. 

VII. I miczT here name another ſort of judges, 


who will ſet themſclves up to decide in favours of an 


author, or will pronounce him a mere blunderer, ac- 
—_— to the company they have kept, and the judg- 
ment they have heard paſt upon a book by others of 
their own ſtamp or ſize, though they have no know- 
ledge or taſte of the ſubje& themſelves. Theſe with a 
fluent and voluble tongue beccme mere echoes of the 
Praiſes or cenſures of other men. Sonillus happened to 
be in the room where the three gentlemen juſt men- 
tioned gave out their thoughts ſo freely upon an ad- 
mirable book of devotion : and two days afterwards he 
met with ſome friends of his where this book was the 
ſubject of converſation and praife. Sonillus wondered 
at their dulneſs, and repeated the jeſts which he had 
heard caſt upon the weakneſs of the author. His 
knowledge of the book and his deciſion upon it was all 
from hearſay, for he had never ſeen it: and if he had 
read it through, he had no manner of right to judge 
about the things of religion, having no more know- 
ledge, nor taſte of any thing of inward piety, than a 
hedgehog or a bear has of politeneſs. | 

When I had written theſe remarks, Probus, who 
knew all theſe four gentlemen, wiſhed they might have 
opportunity to read their own character as it is repre- 
ſented here. Alas! Probus, I fear it would do them 
very little good, thcugh it may guard others againſt 
their folly : for their is never a one of them would find 
their own name in theſe characters if they read them, 
though all their acquaintance vould acknovIcdge the 
ſcatures immediately, and fe the perſons almolt alive 
in the picture. 

VIII. Tren is yet anotl er mii lievcus principle 
which prevails amorg ſome perſors in paſſing a judg- 
ment on the writings of others, and that is, when frem 
ihe ſecret ſiimulaticrs cf vanity, pride, cr envy, they de- 
{fie a valuable bock, and throw conte pt upon it by 
„ belefule ; and if you aik them the reaton ef their 
ſevere cerfſure, they will tell you perhaps, they have 

| found 
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ſound a miſtake, or two in it, cr there are a few ſenti.- 

2nts or exprelhions not tuited to cheir tooth and hu- 
mour. Bavius cries down an admirable treatiſe of ptii- 
loſophy, and fays there is Atheiim in it, becauſe there 
ave a few ſentences that ſeem to ſoppeſe brutes to be 
mere machines. Under ttc ſame inflaence, Momus will 
not allow Paradiſe Loſt to be a 200d poem, hecauſe he 
had read tome flat and hcavy lines in it, and ke :thon2he 
Milton had too much honour dene him. It is a palu y 
humour that inclines a man to rail at any human per- 
formance becauſe it is not abſolutely perfect. Horace 
would give us a better example. 


Sent delicta quitus nos ignoviſe veli mus, 

Nam neque chorda ſonum red it quam du marns of mens, 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcunque minubitur arts : 

{tque ubi plura nitent in curmine, nn 099 Patcts 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudi', 

Aut hamana parum cevit nulura. Hor. de Art. Poct. 


Thus Eygliſhed. 


Be not too rigidly cenforious : 
A ſtring may jar in the belt maſter's hand, 
And the moit ſkilful archer miſs his aim: 
So in a pocm elegantly writ 
I wil! not quarrel with a ſmall miſtake, 
Such as our nature's trailty may excule. 
| Roſcommon. 


Th:3 noble tranilator of Horace, whom [I here cite, 
has a very honourable opinion of Homer in the main, 
vet he allows him to be juſtly ceulurcd tor ſome groffer 
tpots and blcriithes in him. 


For u ho without averſion ever look'd 

On holy garbage, though by Homer rock'd, 
Whoſe railing heroes and whoſe wounded gods 
Make ſome ſuipect he ſnores as well as nods. 


Such wiſe and juſt diſtinctions onght to be made 
when we pals a judgment on mortal things, but envy 
E 3 condemrs . 


| 
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condemr.; by wholeſale, Envy is a eurſcd lint; ſome 
fibres orf it are rooted almcit in every inau's nature, 
and it works in a fly and iripercepiible manner, and 
that evcn in ſome perſons who in the muta are men of 
wiſdom and pisty. They know net ln ig bear the 
praiſes that are given to an wgenivus author, elpecial- 
ly it he be living and cf their proteihon, and therefore 
they will, it potlible, find ſome blemith in his writings, 
that they may nibble and bark at it. They will en- 
deavcur to diminith the konour cot the belt treatite that 
has be n written on any ſubject, and to render it uſe- 
leſs by tLeir cen/ures, rather than fuffer their envy to 
he ailecp, and the little miſtakes of that author to pats 
unexpoſed, Perhaps they will commerd the work in 
general with a pretended air of candour, but pats 19 
many fy and invidious remarks upon it afterward, 
as hall effectually dettroy all their cold and termal 
praiſes “. 

XI. War a perſon feels any thing cf this invidious 
humour working in him, he may by the following cone 
fiderations attempt the correction of it. Let tim think 
with himſcli how many are tlie beauties of fach an au- 
ther when he cenlures, in com pariſon of his blemiſhes, 
and remember tkat it is a much more honourable and 
good-natured thing to find out peculiar beauties then 
taults: true and undii/guiied candour is a much more 
amiable and divine talent than accuſation. Let him re- 
flect again, what an eaſy matter it is 10 find a miltale 
in all human authors, who are nceefiiily fallible and 
1mpertect. 

I confeſs where an author ſets up himſelf to ridicule 
divine writers and things ſacred, agd vet aſſumes an air 
of ſoverc:gnty and dictatorſhip, to exalt and almoit 
deify all the Pagan ancients, and caſt Lis ſcorn upon 
all the moderns, eſpecially if they do but ſavour of 

nuracl2s 


* I grant when wiſdom itſelf cenſures a weak and fool 
perſormance it will pals its ſevere ſeatence. and yet with an 
air of candour, if the author has any thing valua!/e in him: 
but envy will oftentimes imitate the ſame favourable airs, in 
order to make its falle cavils appear more juſt and credible, 
when it has a mind to fuarl at ſome of the brighteſt perform - 
anccs of a humasy wiiicr, 
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miracle and the goſpel, it is fit the admirers of this 
auchor thould know tluit nature and theſe ancients ars 
not the fime, though ſome writers always unite them. 

teaton. ard nature never made theſe ancient Heath- 
ens thei: Rangard, either of art or genius, of writing or 
Heroin. Sir Rickard Steele, in his littl: eiſay, called 
The C. tian Hero, has ſhewn our Saviour and St. Paul 
in a more glorious and trauicendent light, than a Virgil 
or a Homer could do tor their Achilles, Ulyſſes, or 
Afneas ; and I am pertuaded, if Moles ani David had 
not been mtpired writers, thete very men would have 
rani.cd them at Icalt with Herodotus and Horace, ik 
not given them the ſuperior place. 

But where an author has many beauties conſiitent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little critics 
exalt themiclves, and thower down their ii mature upon 
him, without bounds or meaſure ; but rather ttretch 
their own powers of foul till they write a treatiſe zupe- 
1:07 to that which they condema. This 13 the noblett 
and ſureſt manner of ivppretling what they centure. 

A little wit, or a little learning, with a good degree 
of vanity and ill- nature, will teach a man to pour out 
whole pages of remark and reproach upon one real or 
fancied miilake of a great and good author: and this 
may be dreiled up by the ſame talents, and made en- 
tertaining enough to the world, who loves repreach 
and ſcandal : but if the remarker would but once make 
this attempt, and try to cutihine the author by witt- 
ing a better bock on the fame ſubject, he would ſoon 
be convinced- of his own inſuſficiency, and perhaps 
miglit learn to judge more jultly and favourably of the 
pertormance ot other men. A cobler or a thoemaker 
may find ſome little fault with the latchet of a hoe 
that an Appelles had painted, and perhaps with juſtice 
too; when the whole figure and portraiture is ſuch as 
none but Appelles could paint. Every poor low ge- 
nius may cavil at what the richeſt and nobleſt hath 
performed : but it is a ſign of envy and malice, added 
to the littleneſs and poverty of genius, when ſuch a cavil 
becomes a ſuficient reaſon to pronounce at once a- 
gaintt a bright author and a whole valuable tieatiſe. 

X. Axorhka, and that a very frequent fault, in 
Fe paſſing 
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paſung a jadgment upon bocks is this, that perſons 
ipread the ſame praiſes or the ſame reproaclies over a 
whole treatiſe, and all the chapters in it, which are 
due only to ſome of them. They judge as it were by 
wholefale, without making a dug diiltinction between 
the ſeveral parts or ſections of the performance; and 
this is ready to lead thoſe who hear them talk into a 
Cangerous miſtake. Florus is a great and juit admirer 
ot the late archbiſhop ot Cambray, and mightily con- 
mends every thing he has written, and will allow no 
blemith in him : whereas the writings of that excellent 
man are not all of a piece, nor are tho:e very books of 
his, which have a good number ot beautitul and va- 
luable ſentiments in them, to be recommended through 
out, or all at once without diſtinction. There is li De- 
monſtration of the exiſtence and attributes ot God, witch 
has juſtly gained an univerſal eſtcem, for bringing 
dowa ſome new and noble thoughts of the witdom ot 
the creation to the underitanding of the unlearned, and 
they are ſuch as well deſerve the pernſal of the men of 
ſcience, perhaps as far as the 5:=th ſection ; but there 
are many of the following ſections which are very 
weakly written, and ſome of them built upon an en- 
thuſiaſtical and miſtaken ſcheme, a-kin to the peculiar 


opinions of father Malebranche ; ſuch as Set. 51. 53. 


That we know the finite only by the ideas of the infinite. 
Sea. 5 5. 60. That the ſuperior reaton in man is God 
himſeit acting in him. Sect. 61. 62. That the idea of 
unity cannot be taken from creatures, butirom Godonly; 
and ſeveral of his Sections, from 65. to 68. upon the 
doctrine of liberty. ſeem to be inconſit-nt. Again, 
toward the end of lis book, he ſpends m-re time and 
pains han are necdtul in retuting the Epicurean fancy 
of atoms mcving cternally through infinite changes, 
which might be done etfcctually in a much thorter and 
better way. 

So in his Poſthumons Effays, and his Letters, there 
are many admirable thoughts in practical and experi- 
mental religion, and very beautiful and divine ſenti- 
ments in 4cvorion ; but ſometimes in large paragraphs, 
o” 'n whole chapters together, you find um in the 
As of myltic divinity, and he never deſcends wichin 
ich of common ideas cr common ſenſe. 


But 
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But remember this alſo, that there are but few ſuch 
authors as this great man, who talks ſo very weakly 
ſometimes, and yet in other places is ſo much ſuperior 
to the greateſt part of writers. 

There are other inſtances of this kind where men of 
good ſenſe in the main fer up for judges, but they carry 
too many of their paſſions about them, and then like 
lovers, they are in rapture at the name of their fair idol; 
they laviſh out all their incenſe upon that ſhrine, and 
cannot bear the thought of admitting a blemiſh in 
them. 

You ſhall hear Altiſino not only admire Caſimire of 
Poland in his lyrics, as the utmoſt purity and perfection 
of Latin pceſy, but he will allow nothing in him to be 
extravagant or faulty, and will vindicate every line : 
nor can I much wonder at it, when I have heard him 
pronounce Lucan the beſt of the ancient Latins, and 
idolize his very weakneſſes and miſtakes. I will readily 
acknowledge the Odes of Caſimire to have more ſpirit 
and force, more magnificence and fire in them, and m 
twenty places ariſe to more dignity and beauty than I 
could ever meet with in any of our modern poets : yet I 
am afraid to ſay, that Pala ſutifis e luce has dignity enough 
in it for a robe made for tie Almighty, Lib. 4. Od. 7.1. 
37. or that the Man of Virtue in Od. 3. I. 44. under 
the ruins of heaven and earth, will bear up the frag- 

ments of the fallen world with a comely wound on his 
ſhoulders. 


late ruenti 
Suljiciens ſua colla cœlo 

Mun dum decorn vulnere fulciet ; 
Interque cal: frarmino., 


Tt I rut neeé's confeſs allo, that it is hardly 
pollible a man ſliould riie to fo exalted and ſublime a 
vein of poeſy as Cafimire, who is not in danger now 
and then cf ſuch extravagancics: but ſtill they thoult 
not be admired or defended, if we pretend to pats « 
J iſt judgment on the writings of the greateit men. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to 
confets it; his poem ef Paradiſe Loſt is a glorious per- 

formance, 
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ſormance, and rivals the moſt famous pieces of anti- 
quity; but that reader muit be deeply prejudiced in 
favour of the poet, who can imagine him equal to him- 
ſelf through all that work, Neither the ſublime ſenti- 
ments, nor dignity of numbers, nor force or heuuty of 
expreſſion are equally maintained, even in all thoſe 
parts which require grandeur or beauty, force or har - 
mony. I cannot but conſent to Mr Dryden's gpinion, 
though I will not uſe his words, that for ſome cores 
of lines together, there is a coldneſs and flatnets, and 
almot a perfect abſence of that ſpirit of poeſy which 
breathes, and lives, and flames in other pages. 

XI. Water you hear any perſon pretending to give 
his judgment of a book, confider with yourſelf whether 
he be a capable judge, or whether he may not lic under 
ſome unhappy bias or prejudice, for or again't it, or 
whether he has made a ſufficient inquiry to form his 
jalteſt ſentiments upon it. 

Though he be a man of good ſenſe, yet he is un- 
capable of paſſing a true judgment of a particular book, 
if he be not well acquainted with the ſubject of which 
it treats, and the manner in which it is written, be it 
verſe or proſe ; or it he hath not had opportunity or 
leiſure to look ſufficiently into the writing itſelf. 

Again, though he be never ſo capable of judging 
on all other accounts, by the knowledge of the ſubject, 
and of the book itſelf, yet you are to conſider alio, 
whether there be any thing in the author, in his man- 
ner, in his language, in his opinions, and his particu- 
li party, which may warp the ſentiments of him that 
judgeth, to think well or ill of the treatile, and to puls 
too favourable or too ſevere a ſentence concerning it. 

It you find that he is eicher an unſit judge becauſe of 
his ignorance, or becuuſe cf his prejudices, his judg- 
ment ef that book thould go for nothing. Flilographo 
is a good divine, an uſeful preacher, and an approved 
expolitor of ſcripture, but he never had a taſte tor any 
ot the polite learning of the age : he was fond of every 
thing that appeared in a devout dreſs, but all verſe was 
alike to him : he told me laſt week there was a very fine 
book of poems pubbihed on the three Cihinttian graces, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; aud 2 moſt elegant piece of 
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oratory on the four laſt things, Death, Judgment, Hea- 
ven, and Hell. Do you think I thall buy cither of thoſe 
books merely on Philographo's recommendaticn ? 


CHAP. VI. 
Of living Inflrufions and Lefures, of Teachers and 


Learners. 
I. 


HERE. are few perſons of ſo penetrating a genius, 
and fo juſt a judgment, as to be capable of learn- 
ing the arts and ſciences without the aliftance of teach- 
ers. Thcre is ſcarce any ſcience io ſafely and io ſpeedily 
learned, even by the nobleſt genius and the beſt books, 
without a tutor. His afliſtance is abſolutely receſſary 
for moſt perſons, and it is very uſeful for all beginners. 
Books are a ſort cf dumb teachers, they point cut the 
way to learning; but if we labour under any doubt or 
miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden queſtions, or ex- 
plain preſent doubts and ditficulties: this is properly 
the work of a living inſtiuctor. 
II. Tara are very few tutors who are ſvfficiently 
furniſhed with ſuch univerſal learning, as to ſuſtain all 
the parts and provinces ot inſtruction. The ſciences 
are numerous, and many of them lie far wide of each 
other; and it is belt to enjoy the inſtruction of two or 


2 45 


1 three tutors at leaſt, in order to run through the whole 
: encyclopedia, or circle ot ſciences, where it may be ob- 
: tained ; then we may expect that each will teach the 


few parts of learning which are committed to his care 
in greater perfection. But where this advantage can- 
not be had with convenience, one great man muſt ſup- 
ply the place of two or three common inſtructors. 

III IT is not ſufficient that inſtructors be compe- 
tently ſkilled in thoſe ſciences which they profeſs and 
teach; but they ſhould have {kill alſo in the art or me- 
thod ef teaching, and patience in the practice of it. 

It is a great unhappineſs indeed, when pertons, by a 


ſpirit of party, or faction, or intereſt, or by purchaſe, 


arc 
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are ſet up for tutors, who have neither due knowledge 
of ſcience, nor ſkill in the way of communication. 
And alas! there are others, who with all their igno- 
rance and inſufliciency, have felf-admiration and cfiron- 
tery enough to ſet up themſelves: and the poor pupils 


fare accordingly, and grow lean in their underſtand- 


ings. 


And let it be obſerved alſo, there are ſome very 
learned men who know much themſelves, but have not 


the talent of communicating their own knowledge ; 
or elſe they are lazy, and will take no pains at it. 


Either they have an obſcure and perplexed way of 


talking, or they ſhew their learning uſeleſsly, and make 
a long periphraſis on every word of the book they ex- 
plain, or they cannot condeſcend to young beginners, 
or they run preſently into the elevated parts of the 
ſcience, becauſe it gives themſelves greater pleafure, or 
they are ſoon angry and impatient, and cannot bear 
with a few impertinent queſtions of a young, inquiſitive, 
and ſprightly genius; or elſe they ſkim over a ſcience 
in a very flight and ſuperficial ſurvey, and never lead 
their diſciples into the depths of it. 

IV. A coop tutor ſhould have characters and quali- 
fications very different from all theſe. He is ſuch a one 


as both can and will apply himſelf with diligence and 


concern, and indefatigable patience to effect what he 
undertakes; to teach his diſciples, and ſee that they 
learn ; to adapt his way and method as near as may be 
to the various difpoſitions, as well as to the capacities 
of thoſe whom he inſtructs, and to inquire often into 
their progreſs and improvement. 

And be ſhould take particular care of his own tem- 
per and conduct. that tre be nothing in him or about 
him which may be of l example; nothing that may 


ſavour of a haughty teriper, a mean and ſordid ſpirit; - 


nothing that may expoſe: lim to the averſion or to the 
contempt of his ſcholar-, or create a prejudice in their 
minds againſt him and inſtructions: but, if poſiible, 
he ſhould have ſo much © a natural candour and ſweet- 
neſs mixt with all the ;::provements of learning, as 
might convey knowledge i the minds of his diſciples 


with a ſort of genteel inſinuation and ſovereign 8 
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and may tempt them into the hi, heſt i improvements ot 
their ren by a re ite, and in ulllle torce. But] 
ſh:vll hire oceiſten to ſa more 02 04S iu ect, win | 
came to ſpeak more directiy of tue mathe o: ne com- 
munic tion of Ku wiede. 

V. Fas learner thoutl arten with cont cy a1d 
care on ul the inftrudions of his tutor; and it he nep- 


peas tO be at ary time umveidabiy hindered, 12 TEN 


endeavour to retiove the lols by double indiftry far 
time to come. He should always recollet aud review 
his led dtares, read over ſome . Aither or aucho- 
u pon che fame ſubj cd, confer upon it wid his in truz 
tor or with us a7 Tei des, and write dawn tae chatre lh 
re:ult of his prefont thoughts, reafonings, and inquiries, 
which lie inay nave reco tre Wherever, eichier to re- 
exami.c thei aud to apply theo ty proper ute, or to 
improte them turtaer to tis ovea ad eantiy' 2 

VL A Sronsst ihcut.l never fiitsiy hitalalf wit 
bare atten a: ue on the l dire of his tut, unle!; 


. * 1 93 . n : Ip a 5 FE: 3 * ; 
he cleiriv takes up iis ſeue nd merry. und uric 
W-. * DONT 11 7 * 3 \ = D p- ,* © 1 
ſwds the thin rs wich he tcachs. A young diit ile 
* — 


Lonld be'.ave Rimlelf fo well a5 to gan ths aff (tion 
and ihe ear ot his in tructur, that wp me occa nt 
may with the utmort freedom 1k queſticus, an i tal 
over his own l. timenzs, bis doubts wild dihen ies 
with him, and in ahlnle and mode! manner d. Are 
th: ſolution of hen. 

VII. Lr the tcarner endea tour to miatein an ho- 
naurable opinion i bis inſtruſtor, and hi dtully lien 
to his inſtructians, as une willins to he led by a u 
exp:nenced gui e: and thong h h: is not bonnk th fall 
ia wit! every fenti ment of his tutor, yet he h end 1 
far comply with him, as to rele won jut cna- 
ſi Jera. ion of the mitter, and try an cxanitic it tho- 
roughly wich an hon! heut, bore he pre wme to 
determine aguinit him. And then it ſhouid be done 
wich great moleity, with a humnhic jealouſy of him. 


ſell, «93% 4 a” Dirent um: ** 71 Zu 5 ro 4117 »P r YT} H: Stor, 


if the force of argument and truth did net contram 

him. 
VIII. Ir is a frequent and growing folly in cur 
Ze, that pert young diſciples ſoon fancy tnhemlelves 
F wiier 
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miſer than thoſe willy tcach then; at the firſt view, or 


upon a very little tho Ht, they can Cilcern tlie it Soak 
cancy, weaxuele, m miltke of v hat tl eit teacher ab 
ers. The youth of cur day, by an early petulaney, 


ar d Pre ended liert 1 ef think, — {or then. Pp 253 dure 
reject at once, arid that with a tort of tc CEN, add thoſe 
ſentiments and dectrincs wliich their teachers hay 
termined, perluaps after long and repeated conſidera- 
tion, a:ter years cf mature dtudy, careful obſer vation, 
and much prudent £22271mce. 

IX. IT is true, teachers and maſters are nat infal- 
ible, ner are they altra;s in the right; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, it is a matter of ſome difficulty for 
yHunger minds to maint ain A juſt and ſolemn aer ation 
for the authority and advice of their parents, and the 
inſtructions of their tu“ "75, and yet at the ſame time to 
ſeciirs tothomilvesa jull free dem inthe own thoughts, 
We ate ſometimes too reucy to imvibe all their ſenti- 
ments without examination, if we reverence and love 


them; or, on the other hind, if we take all freedom 


to conte ft th vis opinions, we are i metimes teꝛnpted to 
caſt cT that love and reverence to their perſons which 
God and nature Ciftatz. Youth is ever in danger of 
the two extremes. | 

X. Bur I think I may ſafely conclude thus: though 
the authority of @ teacher myſt rot ab! folutely deter- 
mine the judgment of bis pupil, yet young and raw 
and unexpericnced ]:arners Pond pay all proper de- 
ference that can be to the in:iuftions of their parents 
and teachers, hort of aht hne fobhmiſion to their dice 
tates. Vt ill we wy” m1ntata this, that they ſhould 
never receive any opiaion into their affent, whether' it 
be contormable vr contrary ta the tutor's mind, with- 
out ſufficient evidence of it 5 given to Meir own rea- 
ſoning powers. 
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= H A P. VI . 
Of karning a Lauge. 


HE firſt thin require? in rꝛading 


* an author, or 

in hearing lectu res £ t A tutor 8. that you, well 

1 the lar, Zunge in which ther write or ſpeak. 

Living 12512 es, er tach as are the native. tongue of 

auy nation in the r. 2fent age, arc. more £caiily learnt 

and ta 8 17 by a fe x rules, and uct familiir convertes 
q-1ae4 to the reading ſom: ert per authors. The ge 


Iinguages are ſuch as ccaſc to be ſ>OKeN in any nation; 
and even theſe are r.ore cy 20 be taught (as far as 
may be) in that m<ttod witcrein living languages are 
beſt learrt, i. e. Partiy by rate, and partly by rote or 
cuſtom. And it may rot be improper in tius place to 
mention a very few directions tor that purpoit. 

I. Brix with the muſt neceffiry and moſt general 
obſervations and res which belong to that language, 
compiled in the form of a grammar; and theſe are but 
few in moſt languages. The regular declenſions and 
variation of nouns and verbs ſhould be early and tho- 
roughly learnt by heart, together with twenty or thirty 
of the plaineſt and mck necefary rales of ſyntax. 

But let it be obſerved, that in aimoit all I:nguagcs 
ſome ct the very common <li nonrs and verbs have many 
irregularities in thera : {ach are the common auxiliary 
verbs, o le and to baue, to d. ard te be done, &c. 
The comparatives and tupetiatives of the words yord, 
bad, great, much, ſm. I, little, &c. and theſe thould 
be le: Tn drang 5 Frit rules and variaticz e, b.caute 
they continua ET 

Pit as th aches: words vuich are bis frequent, let 
but tew of te ancmalics or itregularities of the tergue 
be taught among the 7eneral rules to young hepintiere, 
Theie will better come in atft-rwards to be learnt by 

advanced ſcholurs, ina a of rates on the rules, a3 
in the I. in orunmar cd the Oxferd zrammar, or 
in Rud hman's notes on his Radiments, cc. Or they 
may be lcarnt by exatzptcs alone, when they do occur 
or 
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or Ly a larger and wore complete ſj Cem ef grammar, 
wiich defcends to the more particular torms of tpe<ch ; 
ſo the Leteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue, which are 
tzught in the icheol-book called Que Genus, fhcud 
net be touched in the firit learring ot the rudiments of 
that tongue. 

II. As the grar mar by which you learn any tongue 
ſhould be very ſhort at firſt, ſo it mult be written in a 
tongue With vi hich you are well acquainted, and which 
is very familiar to you. Therefore 1 much prefer even 
the com mon Englith Accidence (as it is called) to any 

rammar whaticever written in Latin tor this end. 

he Engliſh Acciderce has coubtleſs many faults : but 
thoſe editions of it which were printed ſince the year 
1728, under the corredtien of a learned profeſſor, are 
the beſt; cr the Englita rudiments of the Latin tongue, 
by that learned North Briton Mr. Ruddiman, which are 
perhaps the moſt uſefal books of this kind which I am 
acquainted with; cfpecially becauſe I would not de- 
part too far from the ancient and common ſerms of 
teaching, which ſeveral good grammarians have done, 
to the great detriment cf ſuch lads as have been re- 
me ved to cther {ch-:cs. 


The tireſome and unreaſonable method of learning 


the Laiin tongue by a grammar with Latin rules, would 
appcar even to thoſe maſters who teach it lo, in its 
proper colours cf abſurdity and ridicule, if thoſe very 
maſters would attempt to learn the Chineſe or Arabic 
tongue, by a gran mar written in the Arabic or the 
Chineſe language. Mr. Clark, of Hull. has laid enough 
in a tew Faces <{ the PTeiace tO 1 is NEW grammar 1725 
to make that practice appear very irra r and im- 
pre per; though be Bus ud it n. to wwam end angry 
a manner that it has l n-ed Mr. Rue iman to write 
agaipſt hm, and to {.v viut can be iaid t⸗ ind cute 
a practice, which, I think, is witerly indefenthhle. 

III. At the fame time when yu begin the rules begin 
alc the practice. As for ir tance, when vou decline 
mu, my /, read and conttrue the fame day ſome caiy 
Latin author . y the hci; of a; tutcr, Gt wich ſome En- 
glich tranſlation: cheuis ſuch à beck wheſe ltyle is 

Emple, 
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ſimole, and the frhjeat of diſceurſe is very plain, ob- 
VIOU, nd pot * t be under tod; many little 
books have been composed with this view, as Corte. 
rivs's Coll-quies, ume of Eraſnims's liidde writings, the 
ſavings of th: wite ren of Greece, Cato“ mora! diitichs, 
and the reit which are cullekted at the enJ of Mr, 
Rudd man's Ungztilh grammar, or the Latin Toitament 
ot Cattetho's tr: Ine which is acconted the pureit 
Lin, Ke. Iheie are very proper upon es occaſion, 
together with ſop's and le drus's Faves, and little 
for Iz and e cormmon and 0 aff irs ot domeſtic 
like, written in che Join tongue. But let the higher 
poets, and orators, and lintorians, and other writers 
whore lang: ge is more lihbonr- d, and wine eie ie 
more remote from common lite, be rate kept out of 
fight, till there Le ſome proticienty 1ade ii he lau- 
Zu age. 

It is ſtrange that miiſters tiauid teach children u 
early Cully's ! Epi Us, or Ooh ous, Or ifs poens of Orid 
er Virgil, whote ſeuſe is Ctcentimzs difiicalt ta Und, 
becaue of the great tran! nd: of the werds; and 
when they hare Fun? the orurmatical ſale, icy 
lave viry little uſe of tit, * c1: 46 they hav e wa ce 
any notion of the ideis and deen of the writer, it 
Lz'ng fo remote from the knowielve of a hit, : 
* here: is little common [x ri es and cot nance, an 132 
rules of a chil.l's br viong, and tich 3 avs Hhjects, 
will in nnch better ail the memo; y of the words by 
their acquaintince with the thin re. | 

IV. tiers i: may be ulefal ald to anpoint the Larper 
to get by heart the more © mmm und nicful words, 
bo h nung and adje dises, rronomns and veriv, ONE of 
fame well-formet! and judicious voc Wiley. Lias will 
furnith him with names for the mot familiar wins, 

V. As ſoon as ever the jenracr {+ canals, ct the tus 
tor converie wich him in the tante wis to be learn- 
ed. if it be a living lan gutge. or if it be Latin, which 
is the living language of the loarned world: thus ke 
will ac quaint himfelt a little with it by Tote as well 25 
hy rule, and by living practice as well nus by reading 
the verrtings of the dead. For if a chitd of two years 
vid by this metiud learns to focal: nz motter-tongue, 
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J am fare tic fare wethed will greatly wilt and fa. 
£ ) 

cilit . e 3 0; ary other Lingua e to mote 
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VI. 1.47 ** e chief 12 1 $ 7 2 chief grelles 6 
ſchecils, v. c. where ile Latin is Iarnt (at Laſt ſor the 
fir year cr more), | 
rites of fentay, top 
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£ te NEU, Ver, el gereral 

r with mere tran flation cut of 
+ $0 ? 4% © 1225 1 . * 1 2 521? 5 
ſome Latin au her into Enelifl.; av tcholars Le em- 
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1112 239 rds co ler e ig ＋ 11 OT Lic Jt, * to the Hr! cats | 
nouns or fit tenſe ct verbs, and giving an ACCOUNT « 
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S 
their termations ane cllunges, Mich fntax and depens. 
encies, V2.1Ct1 is called Parting. Ils is 4 . it uiefol 
exereiſe to Lad bons into a cc ple te and thorouga 
knowledze cf what they are « inn. 

The Engliſh traut tions, which Vis Larger has mage, 
fouls be well corrected by the mater, and it en they 
ſhould be tranfiated back again for the next day's excite 
cite by the child into Latin, white the Latin author 
is vic h-held from Lim : but he fhoutd ave the Latin 
words given lim in their firſt caſe ard terſe; and 
ſhould never be left to ſeck them himteif how 4 dic- 
tionary: and the 1earer le tranſlates it to the WOrgS 
of the autlor whence Le derives Lis Enxli7:, the mcre 
ſhould the cid be ccmmended. Taus wile gain 
weill in two languages at once. I chink Mr Clark 
has done good fervice to the public Ly iis trat flationus 
of Latin books for Eis end. 

Burt ].t the fooliſh cuſtom cf emplezing every ſuly 
boy to mak? themes or declamutions ard verſes upon 
moral ſubjecls in a ſtrange tenguc, beſore he underſtands 
common lere £720 in his on language, be abandons 
and caſhiered for ever, 

VII. As che learner improves, let him acquaint bim- 
ſelf with the anomalous words, the irregular dec! nficn 
of r.ours and verbs, the more uncommon conncctions ad 
werds in fyntax, and the exceptions to the general rule 
of grammar: ; but let them al: be reduced, as far as — 
ſible, to thoſe ſeveral original and general rules wi:ich 
he has learned, as tie proper rank and place to which 
they belong. 


VIII, 


r 


- 
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VIII. Wirz cots Comp: tat, it may Us proper ior 
him to converſe win willilors Which are a little more 
aͤitlicult, Witt Kitorians, orators, and poets, & ic, but 10 

p a . * 7 3 1 . N a _ 6 
Lis tue: in erm lim of the Rom u or Gee cuiten 

. . * 3 : - * 5 : 11 1 Fr 5 

wich occur tiierein, cats 1 e jad Wan tranil ue tome 


a ; - % 4 ' m 

F: rts Oi tem mero 47.15 er: Graue, ore ne 
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other welk-xaown lan ua a and dente back 42 u Vie 


to the origin „ lan. 184 0: the autor. Eut let tie 
veric be trau ſlated into proſe, for Poel des nat bong 
t grammar. 

IX. Br this time he will be able to acquaint limſelf 
with ſome of the tpecial —_— et ſpeech, and the pe- 
culiar idloms ef the tongue. He int be _ al. 
the iIpecial beantics and ornaments of the langunge: and 
Ws ma be dne partiy | V) Lie c m 43. — Wi) 

ve colleft:d ſuch idr, and cuit them into an eaſy 
ates and parily by the judicione remar xs WIlich! 1 
inſtructor may make upon th authors which he reads, 
vnercfeve: ſuch peculiatitics of ipzecu or tpecial ele- 
guncies gccur, 

X. Toro che labour of learning all the leiſons by 
Eeart, that are borrowed f:cm poetica authors, which 
they car Krue, is an unjuit 4d unnccefary impontion 
upon the learner, yet he mult take Le puns to commit 
to memory the molt neceſlary, if not all the common 
rules of grammar, with an xample or two under each 
of hem: and ſome of the ſelect and moſt uſetul periods 
er ſentences in the Latin or Greck author which Le 
reads, May bY learnt by heart, together with fome ct 
the choicer Icffyns out of their pocts; and ſometimes 
whole epitecdes cut of heroic poems, &c. as well as 
vine odes among tle lyrics may deſerve this honour, 

VI. Lt this be always carefully obſerved, that the 
Icartle:s perfectly underitand the terſe as well as the lan- 
Saag of all ti.ofe rules, leſons, or paragraphs which 
they attempt to commit to memory. Let the teacher 
poſeſs them of their trus meaning, gay then the labour 
will become ealy and picaſant : whereas to impoſe on a 
cluld to get by heart a long fcro!] of unknown pirates or 
words, without any ideas under them, is a piece of uſe- 
leis tyranny, a cruel impoſition, and a practice m_ 

or 
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ſor a jack-daw or a purot, than for ary thing that 
wears the ape of a nnen. 

X. I. AD here, 3 think, I ha'e a fir cccaſicn 
given me to COULEPT | that qq ett on which bas heen often 
debate i 5 con verſatie n, viz et“ * the traching of 1 
ſchool fall of bovs to Jearn Latin by the Heathen posts, 
as Ovid m ns Epilles, aid the lin! f Ks Ot I1= DIectae 
morphoſes, Horace, Juvsnal. art Martial, in their im- 
pure odes, iatires, ani eri. zu, &c. is 10 proper and 
agreeable a practice in a Cihr:.tian country? 

XIII. fr.) I Gear the langu-ge and avie of thoſe 
men who wrote in ihr own native tonrue, mt be 
more pure and perfed in lome nice elegancies ani pen 
liarities, than modern writers father nations who have 
imitated them; and it is wm alſo, thar the be: mies 
of their poely may much excel; but in other of thete 
things, boyn cannot b- inppoſed to be much improved 
er ivjwred by one or ihe other, 

XIV. (2.) Ir mall de cont lt too, that modern poets, 
in every living lungnoge, have bron ht iuto their werks 
10 many words, epithets, pnraſes, and metaphors, from 
ine Heathen fables and ſtories of their gods and horns, 
that in order to under tand thete madera writers, it is 
neceſſary to know a little of thoſe ancient follies: but 


ic m iy be anfw red, rata good Gicxion: ArY, or * I 
book as ihe Pantheon, or liitory of thoſe Gentile dctties, 
$&c. may give iufficient information of thoſe tories, fo 


far as they are neceffary and uietul to ichool-hovs. 
XV. (3.) I witt grant yet further, that lads who 
are deſigned to make gre u ſcholars or divines, may. by 
reading "theſe Heaton poets, te tivyght better to vrder- 
ſtand the writings of the ancicnt fathers agam't the 
Heathen religion; and they vIearn here v bat rid. 
culous foclerics the Gentil nations belicved as the ar- 
ticles of their faith, what wretched and foul idolatrice 
they indulged and practiſed as duties of religion, for 


want of the light of divine revelation. Bur this per- 


haps may be learnt as well either by the Pantheon, cr 
ſome other collection, at ichool j or aſter they have leſt 
the ſchool, they muy read what their own inclinations 


lead them to, and whatſoever cf this kind may be really: 


uſeſul for them. 


XVI. 


— 
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XVI. Bur the great queſtion is, Whether all theſe 
advantages which llave been mentioned will compenſate 
tor the long months and years. that arc waited among 
their incredible and trifling romances, their fali2 and 
ſhametul Rorics of the gods and goddeſſes and their 
amours, and the lewd ke<rues and vicious poets of the 
Heathen world? Can tlhisſe idle and ridiculous tales be 
of any real and hid ad rant ige in human lite ? Do they 
not too otten defile the mind with vain, miſchievous, 


and impure ideas? Do they not itick long upon the 


fancy, and leave an unhappy influence upon youth ? 
Do they not tinture the imagination with folly and 
vice very early, and pervert it from all that is good 
aud holy? 

XVII. Uros the whole ſurvey of things, it is my 
opinion, chat for a.moit all boys who learn this tongue, 
it would be much fater to be taught Latin poety (as 
ſoon ar. as tur as they cin nced it) trom tho excels 
lent tranilations of David's Palms, which are given us 
by Buchanan in the varicus meaſures of Horace; and 
tie lower clafies had better read Dr Johnſon's tranſla- 
tou of Wele pluims, another elegant writer of the 
Scots nation, mlicad of Ovid's Epiitles; tor he has 
turncd the tame plaims, perhaps wich greater elegancy, 
into eleyviic verſe, vherert the learned W. Benton, Eſq. 
Inas lately publithed a noble edition, and I heur that 
theſe piiims are honcuret with an increaſing uſe in 
the ichocls of Holland and Scotland. A fRtanza, or a 
covnler of theie winters wont! now and then ſtick 
npon the minds of youth, and would furnich tem in- 
fin tely better Vin pious and moral thoughts, ant do 
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lti ins. | 
XVIII. A rirrrr book callecqt d from the Piilms 
of bon thofe trail wors, Buchanan und Fol itong and 


a c other Coninm pos, work! be of exc. heut ule 


tor icho0s to begin their Tilt Gocs in Latin pheiy; 
and I am well atiured this would be richly tuthoerst 
tar alt thoſe in lower rank, Who'nzcer deſien a lcarne 4 
prof: ilion, und yet cuttom has toviidkly Cle ein Uo 
IC27U Hat laugu sg 


ei 
a> i 


But leſt it ſnculd be thouglit hard to caſt Herace 
and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal, entire: y out oft ichocls, 
I add, if here and there a few lyric des, or pieces cf 
ſatires or ſome epiſo des of keroic vere, with here and 
there an epigram of Martial, all hich ſhall be clear 
and pure from 1% ftains of vice and impiety, and 
which may inſpire the mind with nchle ſentiments, 
fire the ſancy vi h b:.ght ud warm ideas, ur teach 
leſſems of mcrality and prudence, were clLoſen cut of 
tioſe ancient Reman writers for the ute (f the ichœols, 
end were ccllected and printed in ore moderate volume, 
or two at the mril, it would be abundantiy ſull.cient 
proviſion out of the Roman poets tor the initruction of 
boys in all chat is ncceffary in that ag of life. 

Surely Juvenal himieit would not have the face to 
vindicate the rafters who teach boys his Gch ſatire, 
and many parayraphs of ſeveral others, when he im- 
ſelf has charged us, 


Nil diftu {edum, viſuque bac limina targat 
Intra que puer 0. Sat. 14» 


Suffer no lewdneſs, nor indccent ſpeech, 
Th' apartment of the tender ycuth to reach. 


Thus ſar in anſwer to the ſforepoing queſtion, 
But I retire ; for Mr Clark, of Hull, in lis treatiſe 
of Fducation, and Mr Philips, preceptor to the duke 
of Cumberland, has given more cxceilent directions tor 
learning Latin. 
XIX. Wrrx a language is 1-arnt, if it be of any 
we at all, it is pity it aue by forgotten again. Ic i ; 
roper, theretcre, to tag all mal opportunities to read 
limiting liege, in that lat g unge, when other nec fe 
fary and important hudics will give you leave. As in 
learnirg any tonne, ichen. which —_— words 
and phrafes fouled Le alwins at hand, fo - ſhould 
be ever kept within reach Yo perſt n5 Fe tg * * re- 
member a tongue which they have learnt. Nor thoutd 
we at any time content enflves with a donbttul gets? 
at the ſenſe or meaniry of any words which occur, 
| Lit 
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but conſult the dictionary, which may give us certain 
intorm tion, and thus tzcare us from miitixe. It is 


mere 0: winch makes us content ourſelves with une 


certain gucſſes; and inteed this is neither fats nor ule- 
ful for perſons who would learn any language or ſcience, 
or have a defire to retain what they have a quired. 

XX. Wars you huve learnt one or muy languages 
ever to perfectly, take heed of priding yourſelt in theſe 
acqniiitions : they are but mere treatures of words, or 
inſtruments of true and ſolid knowledge, and whoſe 
chief deſign is to lead us into an acquaintance with 
things, or to enable us the more eaſily to convey thoſe 
ideas or that knowledge to others. An acquaintance 
with the various tongues is nothing elte but a relief 
az: nit the miſchief which the buiid.ng of Babel intro- 
duced : and were I maſter of as many languages as 
were ſpoken at Babel, I ſhould make but a poor pre- 
teace to true learning or knowledge, if I had not clear 
and diſtinct ideas, and uſetul notions in my head under 
the words which my tongue could pronwunce. Yet io 
unhappy a thing is human nature, that tus ſort cot 
knowiz.lge of ſounds and fyllabics is ready to puff up 
the mind with vanity, more than the moſt vaiuabie and 
tolid improvements of it. The pride of a grammarian, 
Ir 4 Criwc, generally exceeds that of a philo;ophler, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Gy ingiuiring into the Senſe ard Meaning ef any Mriter or 
Speaber, and c cctally tie ſenſe of the Sacred Writings. 


T is a great unhappineſs that there is ſuch an am- 
higuity in words and forms of ipeech, that the ſame 

ſentence may be drawn into different !ignifications ; 
whereby it comes to pals, that it is difficult ſometimes 
tor the reader exacily to hit upon the ideas which the 
writer or ſpeaker had in his mind. Some cf the beſt 
rules to direct us herein are {uch as theſe. 

I. Be well acquainted with the tongue itſelf, or lan- 
guage wherein the author's mind is expreſt. Learn not 
only the true meaning of each word, but the ſenſe 

which 
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which thoſe words obtain when placed in ſrch a par- 
ticular ſ1:uation and order. Acquaint your (lt with he 

culiar power and empiiaſts of the ſeveral modes of 
ſpeech, and the various idioms of th: tngue. The 
ſecondary ideas which cuitom has frporaddes tu miny 
words ſhould alſo be knowr., 25 well as the parti nar 
and primary meaning of them. il we would undeortund 
any writer. See Logic, Part l. Chap. 4. F. 3. 

II. Coxsibss the &2-iScation of thote words and 
ph ra'es, more eſpecially i in the fim nation, or near mw 
me age in which that writer lived, and in what fenſe 
they are uſed by authors ct the eme nation, (pinion, 
ſect. party, &c. 

Upon this accourt, we mv learn to interpret h - 
ral phratcs cf the New Team unt ove of tha verſion 
of the Rebrew Bible into Greet, Dc is C:ll-d the 
Septuagint; {or thong! that voriion be very in perfect 
and defective in mary things, vet it ſeerrs to me evis- 
dent, that the holy writers of the New Teitinert 
made uſe of that verficn many times in their citation 
of toxts cut of the Bihle, 

III. Compares the words and pirates in ove place 
of an awher, with the f.me or kirurcd words and 
phra'cs uled in other places cf the ſan e author, which 
are generally called paralicl places z and as one expreſ- 
ſion explains another which is like it, fo ſometimes a 
cortrary expreſſi n will ex; lain its contrary. Remem- 
ber always, that a writer beſt wierprets Inmtelt ; and a5 
we hclieve the Holy Spirit to be the ſupreme agent 
in the vwritins cf the Old UVeſtamert and the New, be 
can bad explain Limfelt. H nce that theological rule 
arcs, tht tcripture is the beit interpreter of icripture ; 
and ther tore cone vrdances, which ew us parallel 
places, ar- of excellent ute for inter; re: ation. 

IV. Covsimer the Subject af which the author is 
treating, and by comparing other places where he 
treats of the fame ſuhje d, you may learn his ſenſe in the 


place which you are re ding, though ſome of the terms 


which hc uſcs in theſe two places may be very dif- 
ferent. | 
And 2 the cher hand, if the author uſes the ſame 


words where the ſubject of which he treats is not juſt 
| | the 
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the ſame, you cannot learn his ſenſe by comparing thoſe: 

two places, thonzh the mere words may ſeem to agree: 

ſor ſome authors, when they ave treating of a quite 

diff-rent ſubj et, may uſ2 perh+ps the fame words in u 

very different ſeuſe, as St Paul does che words, fluch, 
ad law, and right2ouinelts. 

V. Osm5:z«ve the ſcof e and deſign of the writer: in- 
quite into his aim ant end in that book, or ſection, or 
paragraph, whic! will Help to cxplin particulir fen- 
tences: for we frppole a wiſe and judicious writer di- 
res his æxpruſſions generally toward his d:ſigned nd. 

VI. Wax an author {peaks of any ſubject oecation- 
ally, let his ſenſe be explained by thoſe places where 
ha treats of it diitinaly and proteffedly : where he 
treats of any ſubject in myſtical or metaphorical terms, 
explain them by other places where he treats of the 
ſame ſuhject in terms that are pluin and literal: where 
he ſpeaks in an oratcric d, affe iag, or periſire war, 
le: this be explain d by other p. wes wire he treats 
of the fame theme in a doftrinal or maraictive way: 
where the author ſpears more [t: ictiy, and particularly 
on any theme, it will explain the more looſe and ge- 
ncral expreffions : where he treats more Jargcly, i will 
explain the harter hints aud PHE intimations: and 
wherefocv:'r h tes more obſcurely, fear. hut ſoine 
m re pcehicucus paſſiges in the fame writer, by which 
io determine the tenſe of that obſcurer language. 

VII Coxsim+*s not only the perſon who is intro- 
duceiſ ſpeakiny, but the prſons to whom the ſpeech is 
directed. che circnmiltences of time an! place, the tem 
per and ſpirit of th fpeaker, as well as the temper aud 
ſpirit of the henrers : in order to interp et icripture well, 
there needs a good acquaintance with the Tewuh cul 
toms, ſome knowledge of the ancient Roman and Greek 
times and manners, which ſometimes ſtrike a ſtrange 
and turprifing light upon paſſages which before were 
very ohſcure. 

VIII. Is particular propoſitions, the ſenſe of an 
author may be ſometimes known by the inferences 
which le draws from them; and all thoſe 1tenies may 


be excluded which will not allow of that inference. 
G 
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Norr, This rule indeed is net always certain in 
reading and interpreting Ei man auer, becaufe they 
nay miſtake in drawing their inferences; but ir ex- 
p)ainirg ſcripture it is a ure rule; for the facred and 
wipircd vaiters always make juſt inferences from tLeir 
ovn propxcliticns. Yet even in them ve met take 
hecd we do not miſtake an illuſien tor an inference, 
v hich is many times iptrocuced almoit in the tame 
Mar ner. 


IX. Ir it be a matter of centroverſy, the true ſenſe. 


ci the auther is ſomciimes kne un ty the obje&tons that 
are brovght againſt it. So we may be well aflured, 
the Apcitle fpeaks zgainſt our juſtification in tLe ſiglit 
ef God by cur cwn werks of holineſs, in the zd, 4th, 
and 5th chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romars, becauſe 
of the obje&icn bronght againſt him in the begirning 
of the Gil chapter, viz. What fall we ſay then? ſhall 
we continue in fin that grace may abe und? Which ob- 
jectien could never have been railed, if he had been 
proving cur juſtification by our own works ot rigteouſ- 
Ut ſs. 

X. Ix matters cf diſpute, take heed ef warpirg the 
ſenſe of the writer to your ov-n opinion, by any latent 
FTEjuCices Or tes love ard a party-ſpirit. It is this 
reigning principle of prejugice and party that bas 
given ſuch a variety of ſenics, both to d e cd writers 
and cthers, Wich would never have come into the 
mind ct the reader, if he had net laboured under tome 
ſuch prepc ſſeſſions. 

XI. For the ſame reaſon, take heed of the preju- 
dices of paſſion, malice, envy, pride, or oppoſition to an 
autor, vhereby you may be catily tempted to put a 
falſe and invidious ſenſe upon his wares. Lay atide 
there{ore a carpirg ſpirit, and reac ever. an adveriary 
with atterticn and diligence, with an kcneft delign to 
find out his true mearirg ; co rct fratch at little 
lapſes and appearar.ces ct Miſtake, in eppoſiticn to his 
declared and avowed meaning; nor impute any tenie 
cr opinicn to him which he denies to be his opinion, 
unleis it be proved by the moſt plain and expreſs 


language. 
LasTLY, 
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LasTLy, Remember that you treat every author, 
writer, or ſpeaker, juſt as you yourſelves would be will- 
ing to be treated by others, who are ſcarching out the 
meaning of what you write or fpeak : and maintain u- 
pon your ſpirit an awful ſenſe cf. tie preſence of God, 
who is the judge of hearts, and will puniſh thoſe who 
by a bate and diſnoneſt turn of mind wilfully pervert the 
meaning of the ſacred writers, or even of common 
authors, under the influence of culpable prejudices. 

zee more, Logic, Purt I. Chap. 6. f. 3 DireSions 
concerning the Deiaition of Names. 


CHAP. IX. 
Rules of improvement by can verſation. 
I. 


F we would improve our minds by converſation, it is 
great happineſs to be acquainted with perſons wiſer 
than ourſelves. Lt is a piece of uſeful advice therefore, 
to get the favour of their converſation frequently, as 
far as circumſtances will allow : and if they happen to 
be a little reſerved, ule all obliging methods to draw 
out of them what may increaſe your own knowledge. 
II. Waarsokvea company you are in, walte not 
the time in trifle and impertinznce. If you ſpend ſome 
hours amongit children, talk with them according to 
their capacity; maik the young buddings of infant 
reaſon ; "obſerve Ie Jiferent m tions and didinct work- 
ings ot the animal and the mind, as far as you can 
diicern them; take notice by what degrees the Int: 


Creature grows up to the ute of his reaſoning powers, 


and wit early preju dices betet and endanger his un- 
derftand ng. By tis means you will learn how tn ad- 
drefs yourte'f to children for their benefit, and perhaps 
you may derive ſome uſeful philoſophemes or theorems 
lor your owa entertainment. 

III. Ir you happen to be in company with a mer— 
chun or a ſailor, a farmer or a mechanic, a milk-maid 
or a ſpiaſter, lead them into a diſconrſe of the matters 
of their own pecuhar province or profellion; for every 
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ane knows, or ſhould know, his own buſineſs beſt. In 
this ſenſe a con mon mechanic is wiſer than a philoſo- 
pher. Bytlis means you may gain ſome improvement 
in knowledge fl om every one you meet. 

IV. Coxnrixeg act yourſelt always to one fort of 
company, or to perſons of the ſame party or opinion, 
either in matters ot learning. religion, or the civil life, 
Jeſt if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up or educated 
in early miſtake, you ſhould be confirmed ard eſta- 

liihed in the ſime miſtake, by converſing only with 
perſons of the ſame ſentiments. A free and general 
converſation with men cf very various countries, and 
of different parties, opinions, and practices, (ſo far as 
it may be done ſafely), is of excellent uſe to undeceive 
us in many wrong judgments which we may have 
ſramed, and to Icad us into juſter thoughts. Ir is faid, 
when the King of Siam, near China, firit coenverſe d with 
ſome European merchants, who [ought the favour cf 
trading on his ccalt, he inquited of them ſome of the 


common appearances of ſummer and winter in their 


country; and when they told him of water growin 
ſo hard in their rivers, that men, and hories . 
laden carriages paſſed over it, and that rain ſometimes 
fell down almoſt as white ard light as feathers, and 
ſometimes almoſt as hard as tones, he would not be- 
lieve a ſyllable they faid; for ice, ſnow, and bail, 
were names and things utterly unknown to him and 
to his ſubjects in that hot climate; he renounced all 
traffic with ſuch ſhameful hars, and would not ſuffer 
them to trade with his people. Sce here the natural 
effects oſ groſs ignorance. 

Corverſatien with foreigners on various occaſions 
has a Eippy influence toe large our minds, and to let 
them irce from many errers and grols preg iuices we 
are ready to imbibe corcerning them. Demicillus Bas 
never travelicd tive miles from Lis mother's chimney, 
and he imagines all outianc:ils men are Papithes, and 
weritip noching but a craſs. Ty tirus, the fhepherd, 
was bred up al lis lie in the covntry, ard rever 1uw 
Rame; he inci-d it to be only a huge village, and 
was therefore iniutcly ſurpriied to find ſuch palaces, 
ſu ch itreets, lach glittering treaſures and gay magni- 

| heence 
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ficence, as his firſt journey to the city ſhewed him, 
and with wonder he conteil-s his tolily and milttake. 


So Virgil introduces a poor thepherd, 


Uriem quam dicunt Roman, Maile, putavi 
Stuitus ego huic notre fimilem, quo /«pþ: ſolemus 
Pyftores c diu ieneres depeliere fiiur, KC 


Thus Englithed: 


Fool that IT was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like mar cet towns, where once a-week we come, { 
And thither drive our tender lambs from kume, 
Converſation would have given Tiiyrus 2 better no- 

tion of Kome, though he had never happened to travel 

thither. | 

V. In mixed company, among acquaintance and 
ſtrangers, endeavour to learn ſomething from all. Be 
ſwitt to hear, but be cauious of your tongue, lem you 
betray your ignorance, and perhaps offend fome of 
thoie who are preſent too. The lcripture ſeverely cen- 
tures thote who tpeak evil of the things they know not. 
Acquaint yourſelf therefore ſometimes with perſons and 
parties which arg far diitant from your coramon life and 
cultoras : this is a way whereby you may form a witer 
opinion of men and things. Prove all things, and hold 
fait that which is good,” is a divine rule, and it comes 
from the Father ot ligat and truth. But young per- 
ſons ſhould practiſe it indeed wich due limitation, and 
under the eye of their elders. 

VI. Be not trightened nor provoked at opinions w!- 
ferent from your own. Some pertons are to confident 
they are in the right, that they will not come within the 
hearing of any notions but their own: they canton 
out to themſeives a little province in the intellectual 
world, where they fancy the light thines, and all the 
relt is darkneſs. They never venture into the ocean of 
knowledge, nor ſurvey the riches of other minds, 
which are as ſolid and as uſetul, and perhaps are finer 
gold chan what they ever polleſſed. Let not men 
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irntine there is no certain trum but in tie ſciences 
hien they Rudy, and among tl that party in which they 
ware hen and edncatcd, 

Vr 12 1 "I RE a Yo — th! 

v 4a+s BEI * * ale 2 Is Is P' Ile ro earn 106732t ung 
from pe- fois much beow yourtl, We arc all fhorte 
ſi ned creatures; our views are allo narrow and li- 
niitted ; we citen fee hut one fide cf a matter, and do * 


nut extend our ſigut far and wide cnough to reach b 
every uit g that F S 4 COrne xien With tue thing we 
ture: * ice but in part, and no hut in bra „ ther e- 


7 
fre it 15 no woncei we torm not riglit concluſions, ge. 

canſe we Ha not urvey the whote of any tubject or 
atrumne: Lven the proudeit acmirer of Lis ov.n 
Parts —_ Cad it uicſul to conitiliowith others, though 
ct infericr capacity aud per ctruti a, We have a dii- 
ferent pro:pec of tlie fame thing (il 1 may fo ſpent. ) 
accordir g to the diſferent putition ct our underiiundin. 2s 
towerd it; a We eaker man may fometimes light on r. 0. 
tions which have eſcaped a wiſer, and hihi the uifer 
mar 2 mikæ a happy utc ot, it he would cundes 
ſcer-! to take notice of them. = 

VIII. Ir is cf cenſiderable advantage, when we are 
pu: ſuing any difficult point of knowledge, to have a 

_ Heiety of mocnious correfpondents at hand, to whom 
we may propote it: tor every man has ſomething of a 
different genius and a various turn of mind, whereby 
the ſubject propoicd will be ſhuwn in ail its lights, it 
will be repteſented in all its forms, and every fide cf 
it be turned to view, that a juier judgment may be 
framed. 

IX. To make converſation more valuable and uſe - 
ful, whether it be in a deſigned or accidental viſit, 
among perions of the fame or of different texes, after 
the neceſtary ſalutations are finiſhed, and the ſtreum of t 
com mon talk beyins to kefitate, or runs flat and low, 

N let ſome one * ron take a book which may be agrees» 
1 able to the wliole company, and by common content 
let him read in it ten lines, or a paragraph or two, or 
a fzw pages, till ſome word or ſ-ntence gives an occa- 
fon * any of the company to offer a thought or two 
relating to that ſubj.&. Interruption cf the reader 

ould be no blaine, for converiatioa is the buſineſs; 1 

whether | 
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whether i: be to conf em what the authier furs, or to 
improve it, to enlarge upon Or to correct it, o obyecdt 
again i-, or to atk any queiiion that 1s akin ton; 
and led evary one that pleate add Leir opinion, aud 
promote the converiation. We tic 0ucoule liaks 
Again or diverts to tiifl:s, Jet hun tut roads puriue 
ie page, and read on turther paruyraptys or pages, UN 
ſome occalicn is given by a Word Ur 4clteRc} ftr a NEW 
E1:coOurte to be tarted, and that with the utrmoit 2418 
and freedom. duch a method as itn would prevent 


the bcurs of à viſit trom running all to wait: ; and by 


this mans, even among {cholars, they will telium End 
occation tur chat too jut and bitter rcAEtion, * 1 have 
led my time in the cumpany of ite ILarzed.“ 

By ſuch practice as this, young ladies may very he- 
nouwrubly and agrecably improve Ucn hours; white one 
applies herſeu to reading, is others employ their at- 
tention, eve among the varizus artilices of the needle: 
but let all of chem make their occaticual remarks or in- 
quirizs. Luis will guard a great deal of that precious 
time from mudiih trifling, impertiaence or icandal, 
whicn miglit otherways afford matter for paintul re- 
Pentance. 

Outcrve this rule in general, whenſoever it lies in 
your power to lead the converiat on, let it be directed to 
tome profitable point of knowledge or practice, 10 tar as 
may be dine with decency ; and let not the diicourle and 
the hours be ſuffered to run logie without aim or deiign ; 
and when a ſubjsct is ſtarted, paſs not haitiiy to ano 
ther, before you have brouglit the preſent theme of 
diicourſe to ſome tolerable iſſue, or a joint conſent to 
drop tt | 

X. Arrrep with ſincere diligence while any one of the 
company is declariag his ſenſe of the queſtion propoicd ; 
kear the argument with patience, though it diifer ever ſo 
much from your ſentiments, for you yourſelf are very 
deſirous to be heard with patience by others who differ 
from you. Let not your thoughts be active and buſy 
all the while to find out ſomething to contradict, and 
by what means to oppoſe the ſp-aker, eſpecially in 
matters which are not brought to an iſſue. This is a 
frequent and uahappy temper and practice. You pave a 

rather 


: 
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rather be intent and ſolicitous to take vp the mind and 
meaning of the ſpeaker, zealous to ſeize and upprove 
all that is true in his diſconrie ; nor yet thould you 
want courage to oppoſe where it is neceſſary but let 
your modetty and patience, and a friendly temper be 
as contpicuous as your zeal. 

XI. Wirs a man ſpeaks with much freedom and 
eaſe, and gives his opinion in the plainzit language of 
common ſenſe, do not prefertly imagine you itrall gain 
nothing by his company. dometinles vou will find a 
perſon who in his converiation or his writings delivers 
his thoughts in 10 plain, ſo eaſy, fo familiar and perſpi- 
cuous a manner, that you both underitand and attnt to 
every thing he faith, as tit as you read or hear it: here- 
upon ſome hearers have been ready to conclude in Baſte, 
« Surely this man tays none but common things, I knew 
as much before, or I could have ſaid all this myicif.” 
This is a frequent mittake. Pollucido was a very great 
genius; when he tpoke in the ſenate he was wont to 
convey his ideas in 10 {imple and happy a manner, as to 
inſtruct and convince ev cry hearer, and to inforce tlie 
conviction through the whole illuitrious aſſembly; and 
that with ſo — evidence, that you would have been 
ready to wonder, that every one who ſpoke had not 
ſaid the faire things: but Pellucido was the only man 
that could do it, the only ſpeaker who had atiained 
this art and hgnour. Such is the writer of whom Ho- 
race would ſay, | 


Ut fibt quits, 
Fperet 2 — — » fruſtraque laburet 
Aufus ide De Art. Peet. 


Smooth be your ſtyle, and plain and natural, 
To ſtrike the ſons of Wapping or Whitehall. 
While others think this caiy to attain, 
Let them but try, and with their utmoſt pain, f 
They'll ſweat and ſtrive to imitate in vain. 


XII. Ir any thing ſeem dark in the diſcourſe of your 


= 


— — — 


companion, ſo that you have not a clear idea 0! what 
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is ſpoken, endeavour to obtain a clearer conception of 
it by a decent manner of inquiry. Lo not charge the 
ſpeaker with obtcurity, eicher in Eis ſents or his words, 
but intreat his favour to relieve your own want of pe- 
netration, or to add an enii.hteuing word or two, that 
you may take up his whole meaning. | 

If viflicultics arile in your mind, and conſtrain your 
ditient to the things ipoken, repreſent what objections 
fume perſons would be reidy to make againit the ſenti- 
ments ot the ipeaker, without telling him you oppole. 
This manner of adurets carries omething more medelt 
and obliging in it, than to appear to raite « bj«4:ons of 
your own by way of contradiction to him that ſpoke. 

XIII. When you are forced to differ from him 
who delivers his ſenſe on any point, yet agree as far as 
you can, and repretent how tar yuu agree ; and it here 
be any rocm tor it, explain the worus ct the ſpeaker 
in ijuch a ſenſe to which you can in general aflent nd 
ſo agree with him: or at leaſt by a imall addition or 
alteration of his ientiments thew your own ſenile cf 
things. It is the practice and delight of a candid 
heartr, to make it appear how unvilling ke is to differ 
from him that ſpeaks. Let the ſpeaker knew that it 
is nothing but truih conttrains you to cproſe Lim, 
and let tlat difference be always expreſt in few and civil 
and choten words, tuch as give the Ic oficnce. 

And be carctul always to take Solemon's ru e with 
you, and let yeur ccrreiporndent fairly finiſh his tpecch 
before you reply ; for he that aniwereth a matter tetore 
he heareth it, it is tolly and ſhame unto him, Prov. 
XVlit. 13. 

A little watchfulneſs, care, and practice in younger 
life, will render all tete things notre edly, {anilar 
and natural to you, aud wil grow into habit. 

XV. &5 you lhouid carry about with you a cone 
ſtant and fincere ente ot your own ignorance, jo you 
lbould not be atraid nor aſhamed to conteis this igr.0- 
rance, by t+king al prop. opportunitivs to aſk and in- 
quire ior tarcher intormation; whether it be the mean— 
lig of a word, the nature of a thing, the rceaton of a 


fropotiticn, the culton ef a nation, &c. nacve! 10min 


in i norance fur want ol utking. 


Mary 
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Many a perſon had arrived ut ſome conſiderable de- 
gree of knowledge, it he had not been full of elſ- 
conceit, and imagined that E. lad known chen! al- 


ready, or elſe was aſhamed to let others know he he 


was unacquainted with it. God and man are rea: to 
teach the meek, the humble, and the ign« ram ; tut 
he that fancies himſelf to know any particular iu j & 
well, or that will not venture to aſk a queition avcut 
it, ſuch a one will not put himſelf into the way of im- 
provement by inquiry and diligence. A fool may be 
wiſer in his own conceit than ten men who can render 
a reaſon, and ſuch a one is very likely to be an cver- 


laſting fool; and perhaps alſo it is a filly ſhame reuders 
his folly incurable. 


Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. : 
Hor. Epiſt. 16. Lib. I. 


In Engliſh thus : 


If fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal'em; 
They muſt have ulcers till, for none can heal'em. 


XV. Bx not too forward, eſpecially in the younger 
part of life, to determine any queſtion in company with 
an inſallible and peremptory ſentence, nor ſpeak with 
aſſuming airs, and with a deciſive tone of voice. A 
young man in the preſence of bis elders ſhould rather 
Eear and attend, and weigh the arguments which are 
brought for the proof or refutation of any de ubtful pro- 
pe item s and when it is your turn to ſpeak, prop: f2 
Four thoughts rather in way of inquiry. By this means 
y:ur mind will be kept in à fitter temper to rec*: re 
tinh, and you will be more ready to correct and im- 
prove your own ſentiments, vhere you have not be-n 
too pe ſitive in affirming them. But it you have magi- 
ſerially decided the point, you will find a fecret un- 
willingneſs to retract, though you {ould feel an inward 
conviction that you wire in the v rong. | 

XVI. Ir is granted indeed, that a ſcaſon may hap- 
pen, when ſome bold pretender to ſcience may aſſume 
naughty and pciitive airs te ailert and vindicate a grot: 
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and dangerous error, or to renounce and viliſy ſome 
very important truth: and if he has a popular talent 
of talking, and there be no remonitrance made againtt 
him, the company muy be tempted tod eaſily to give 
their aſſent to the impudence and infallibility of the 
prelumer. They may imagine a propofition ſo much 
viiiged can never be true, and UYut a doitrine which is 
fo bcldly cenſured and renounced can never be defend- 
ed, Weak minds are to ready to perſnade them- 
ſelves, that a man would never talk with ſo much 
aſſurance unleſs he were certainly in the right, and 
could well maintain and prove wv 14t he faid. By this 
means truth itſelf is in danger ot being betrayed or 
loſt, if there be no oppoſition made to fuch a pre- 
tending talker. 

Now, in ſuch a caſe, even a wiſe and a modeſt man 
may aſiume airs too, and repel inſolence with its own 
weapons, Ther? is a time, as Solomon the wiſeſt of men 
teaches us, when a fool thould be anſwered according to 
his folly, left he be wiſe in his own conceit, art leſt 
others too eaſily yield up their faith and reaſon to his 
imperiqus dictates. Courage and politivity are never 
more neceſſary than on ſuch an occaſion. But it is good 
to join ſome argument with them of real and convincing 
force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. 

When ſuch a reſiitancc is made, you ſhall find ſome 
of theſe bold talkers will draw in their korns, when 
their fierce and teeble puſhes againſt truth and reaſon 
are repelled with puſhing and confidence. It is pity 
iade:d that truth ſhould ever need ſich fort of de- 


ſences; but we know that a triumphant aſſurance hath 
ſometimes ſupported groſs tallchoods, and a, whole 


company have been captivated to error by this means, 
till ſonie man with equal attirrence has reſcued them. 


It is picy that any momento'1s point of docttine ſhould 


happen to fall under ſuch reproaches, and require ſuch 
a mode of vindication: though if I happen to bear it, 
] ought net to turn my back, and to ſneak in ſilence, 
and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and flain. 
Vet I mult conf:is, I ſhould be glad to have no occa- 
Hon ever given me to fight with any man at this ſort 


cf 
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of weapons, even though I ſhou'd de ſo happy as to 
ſilence his i ſolence, and obtain an evident victory. 

XVII. Be not for 4 of diſpting every ti. ing ro and 
cen, vor indulze vourſelf tn ſhew vcur talent of at- 
tacking and d-f-n; ding. A logie which teaches nothing 
elſe, is little worch. This temper and practice: will 
Lal von juſt fo far gut of the way of krowle? re, and 
Evert your honel inquiry after the truth which is de- 
bat:d or ſoghe. In ſet diÞpnes, every little ſtraw is 
often lid hol! on to Gippert cur own cane; every 
thing that can be drawn in any war to give colour to 
our argument is advanced, and mut perhaps with va- 
nity and oſtentition. This buntes the mind out of a 
proper po ſture o ſeek and rrceiva the truth. 

XVIII. Do not bring a wirm party Grit ino a Free 
converſion, whick is defined fon mental improvement 
in the ſ⸗ reh of truth. Tak- heed of allowing you - 
e ia oe felf.fariebied affirrinces. . k -- 
doors of the underſtar din bre 20 4 tn 0 
miſſion c and new ſentimemts. Let v ur foul b ever 
rꝛady t- h arken to further di coveries, from a contant 
ant mling conſeionſneſs of our preſent fa'lihle an im- 
perfect ſtate ; and make it appear to yorrr hin, that 
it is no hard taſk for von to Harn and pronounce thr ſe 
lirtle worde, I was n, hows hard ever it be for 
te bk cf mankind to pronounce them. 

XIX. As gu may ſom times raiſe inquiries for 
your own inftrutin and improvement, and draw cut 
the learning, wifdom, and fine ſrti mens cf vonr 
friends, who perhanrs may be to reſervei or mo leſt; 
ſo at other tim<s, if you perceive a prion nntkilful in 
the » 1tter of debate, you may by qt: tions aptly pro- 
pol. in the Socraic meth-d, lead kim ino 2 clearer 
knowledge of the ſul ject: then you bechme bis inftritce 
ty r in ſich a manner as may not appear to make your- 
ſelf bis frnerior, | 

XX. Tax: heed of affecting alw ys to ſhine in com- 
pany above the reſt, and to diſplay the riches cf your 
own und-ritand'nz or your oratory, as theugh you 
w. ul i render vcurſeif admira'le to all that are preſ-nt. 
This is om well taken in pclite company ; much 
le{s ſhouid you uſe ſuch forms of ſpeech as ſhou'id inſi- 
Cuate 
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free converſation, The impartial ſearch cf truth re- 
quires all calmneſs and ſerenity. all temper andcandour: 
mutual inſtruction can never be attained in the midſt of 
paſſion, pride, and clamour, unleis we ſuppoſe in the 
midſt of ſuch a ſcene there is a loud and penetrating 
lecture read by both ſides on the folly and thametul in- 
frmities of human nature. 

XXIV. Wrenscever therefore any unkappy word 
ſhall ariſe in company that might give you a reaſonable 
diſguſt, quath the riſing refentment, be it ever fo juſt, 
— command your ſoul and your tongue into ſilence, 
Jeſt you cancel the hopes of all improvement fer that 
hour, and transform the learned converſation into the 
mean and vulgar form of reproaches and railing. The 


man who begun to break the peace in ſuch a ſociety, 


will fall under the ſhame and conviction of ſuch a ſilent 
reproof, if he has ary thing ingenuous about him. If 
this ſhould not be ſufficient, let a grave admonition, cr 
a feſt and gentle turn ct wit, with ar air of pleaſantry, 
give the warm diſputer an occaſion to ſtep the progreſs 
f his indecent fire, if not to retract the indecency, and 
quench the flame. | 

XXV. Invxe yourſclf to a candid and obligirg man- 
ner in all your couverſatien, and acquire the art of 
Ilraſing adcrefs, even wen you teach as well as when 
ycu learn, and when you oppcſeas well as v len you aſſert 
cr prove. Tbis degree ct politeneſs is not to be attain- 
cd v ithcut a diligent attention to ſuch k ind of directions 
2s are here laid down, ard a frequent excrcite and 
practice of them. 

XXVI. Ir you would know what ſort of companicns 
you ſhould ſelect tor the cultivation and advantage ot tlie 


mind, the general rule is, cheeſe ſuch as by their bright- 


reſs of parts, and their diligence in ſtudy, or by their 
ſupericr advancement in learning, or peculiar excellency 
in any art, ſcience, or accompliſhment, divine or hu- 
man, may be capable of adminiſterir.g to your improve- 
ment; and be ſure to maintain and leep ſome due 
regard to their moral character always, leſt while you 
wander in queſt of intellectual gain, you fall into the 
contagion of irrebgicn and vice. Ko wiſe man would 

venture 
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venture into a houſe infected with the plague, in order 
to ſee the fineſt collecti/ ns of any virtuoſo in Europe. 

XXVII. Nos is it every ſober perſon of your ac- 
quaintance, no, nor every man of bright parts, or rich 
in learning, that is fit to engage in free converſaticn 
for the inquiry after truth. t a perſon have ever ſo 
illuſtrious talents, yet he is not a proper affociate for ſuch 
a purpoſe, if he lie under any of the following infirmi- 
ties. 

(1.) If he be exceedingly reſerved, and hath either 
no inclination to diſcourſe, or no tolerable capacity of 
ſpeech and language for the communication ot his ſen» 
timents. ; 

(2.) If he be haughty and proud of his knowledge, 
imperious in his airs, and is always fond of impoſing 
his ſentiments on all the company. 

(3-) If he be poſitive and dogmatical in his own 
opinions, and will diſpute to the end; if he will reſiſt 
the brighteſt evidence of truth rather than ſuffer him · 
ſelf to be overcome, or yield to the plaineft and ſtrong - 
eſt reaſonings. 

(4-) If he be one who always affects to outſhine all 
the company, and delights to hear himſelf talk and 
fAouriſh upon a ſnhje&, and make long harangues, 
while the reſt muſt be all ſilent ind attentive. 

(5.) If he be a perſon of a whilling and unſteady 
turn of mind, who cannot keep clue to a point of 
conrroverſy, but wanders from it perpetnally, and is 
always ſolicitous to ſay ſomething, whether it be per- 
tinent to the queſtion or no. 

(6.) If he be frerf«] and pgeviſh, and given to re- 
ſentment upon all occaſions ; if he knows not how to 
bear contradiction, or is ready to take things in a 
wr-ng ſenſe; if he is ſwitt to fe a ſuppoſed offence, 
ar to imagine himſelt afronted, and then break out 
into a ſudden paſſion, or retain ſilent and ſullen wrath. 

(7.) If he aff:t wit on all occafions, and is full of 
his conceits and pans, quirks or quibbles, jeſts and re- 
2 ; theſe may agreeably entertuin and animate an 

O 


ur of mirth, but they have no place ia ihe ſearch af - 
ter trutl.. | 
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(S.) If he carry always about him a fort of craft, 
and cunning, aud ditgie, ard act ra her lk a ipy 
than a frien l. Have care of ſuch a one as will mike 
an ill uſe of freedi m in _converiution, and immediately 
charge herety upon yom, when vou happen to differ 
from thoſe ſentiments which authority or cuſtom has 
eſtabliſue d. 

In ſhort, you ſhould avoid the man, in ſich ſelect 
converſation, Who practiſes any thing that is unbe- 
coming the character ot a fincere, free, and „pen ſearch- 
er after truth. 

Now, though yon may pay all the relative duties of 
Liz to perions of theſe unhappy qualifications, and 
treat them with decency and love, ſo far as religion 
and humarity oblige you, yet take care of entering 
into a free debate cn matters of truth or falſehood in 
their company, and efpecially about the principles of 
religion. I confeſs, it a perſon of ſuch a temper hap- 
pens to judge and talk well on fuck a ſuliject, you 
may hear him wich atten ion, and derive what profit 
You can from Lis diſccurte; but he is by no means to 
Le choſen for a frce conference in matters of inquiry 
and knowledge. 

XXVIII. Wart TI would perſuade you to beware 
cf ſuch perſons, and abſtain trom too much freedom 
of diſcourſe amor git them, it is very ra:ural to infer 
that you ſhould watch againit the werking of theſe evil 
qualities in vour ovn breaſt, if you happen to be tainted 
with any of them yourfelf. Men of l-2rning and ing e- 
nuity will juſtly avoid your acquaintance, when they 
find ſuch an una; py and unfociable temper prevailing 
in you. | 

XXIX. To conclude : when you retire from com- 
For y, then corverſe with yourieit in ſolve, and in- 
que What you have learn fur the improvement of your 
underſtanding, cor £1 the radtiftying your inchrawen, for 
che increate (t your virtues, Or le melicrat ing your con- 
cud and behavierr in any futvre parts ct bte. It you 
Eave teen ſ me of viour company candid, medeſt, humble 
in ther manner, Witz and fagaciins, jut and pions in 
their ſentiments, polite and graceſul, as well as clear 
and frong in their expriiſien, and uiiverially — * 

able 
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able and lovely in their behaviour, endearcur to im- 
preſs the idea of all thetz upon your memory, and 
treaſure them up for your imitation, 

XXX. It the laws of reaton, decener, and civility 
have not been well obſcrved 1 vour affcciates, 
take notice of thoſe defects tor your own improvement: 
and [rom every occur:eac? ct this kind, remarks fome- 
thing to imitate or to avoid, in clegant, poke and uſe- 
ful converſation. Perhaps yon will and that ſome per- 
fons preſent have really difpleated the company, by an 
excelũvre and too viſible an affectation to plea e, i. e. by 
giving looſe to ſervile flattery, or promitcuous praiſe; 
while others were as ready to oppoſe and contradict 
every thing that was ſaid. Some have deſerved juit 
centure for a moroſe and affe ted taciturnity, and o- 
thers have been anxious and careful leſt their ſilence 
ſhould be interpreted a want of ſenie, and therefore 
they have ventured to make ſpeeches, though they had 
nothing to ſav which was worth hearing. Perhaps you 

vill obſerve, that one was ingenious in tis thou hts and 
bright in his Ling age, but he was ſu top full of himſeli, 
that he let it ſoiil on all the company; that he ſpoke well 
indeed, but that he ſpoke too long g, and did not allow 
equal time or liberty to his aſſociates. You will re- 
mark, that annther was fall charged to let out bis 
words before his friend had done ſpeaking, or impa- 
tient of the leaſt oppoſition to any thing be aid. You 
will remember that tome perſons have talked at large, 
and with great confidence, of things which they un- 
derſtood not, and others counted every thing tedious 
and intolerable chat was ſpoken upon favjeRs out of 
their [phere, and they would fain confine the confer- 
ence entirely within the limits cf their own narrow 
knowledge and ſtudy. The errors of converſation are 
almoſt infinite. 

XXXI. By a review of ſuch irregularities as theſe, 
you may learn to avoid thoſe follies and pieces of ill 
conduct which ſpoil good converſation, or make it leſs 
agreeable and leſs utetul ; and by degrees you will ac- 
quire that delightful and eaſy manner of addreis and 
behaviour in ail uſeful] correſpondences, which may 
render your company every where deſired and beloved; 
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ard at the lame time among the beſt of your compa- 
TONS YO 1 2 make tis kighett inprovement m your 


vel. intellectual ar quiuone, that the dicourſe of mor- 
tal c creatures 5 will ao, under ail cur diifadvantages in 
iis ſorry Nate of mortality. But there is à day 


con, ng, when we ſill be felzed aw ay tom “is lower 
claſs in the icli 01 knowledge, nere we luhour un- 
der th2 many Cangers and Garknelice, tlie errors and 
ue incumbrances of nen and blood, and our conver— 
[ion thell be with angels, and mote aminated ipirits 


in che upper regions 0: the unlverfe. 
CHAP. X. 
Of Z Fules. 
J. 


NDER che general head of converſation for the 
* chen of the mind. we may tank the pꝛac- 
tice of ditputing; that is, when two or more perions 
appear to mainuin difterert ſentiments, and defend 
their own, or oppote the other's opinion, in alternate 
diſcourſe, by i me methoes « f a» //ument, 

II. As thefe ditputes often ariſe in good earneſt, 
vhere the two contenders do really belicve the dit- 
ferent propoiliiions which they tuppert; fo ſometin es 
they are ap pointed as mere trials ot ſcill in academics, 


or ichoo!s, by the ſtudents: ſometimes they are prac. 


tiſed, and that ui h apparent tervuur in courts cf judi- 
cature by law vers, in order to gain the fees ol their 
diff-rent clients, while both {des perhaps are really ef 
the ſame ſentin. ent with r.gaid to the caute which is 
tried. 

III. Is common c nveriation, diſputes are often 
managed without an torms ot regularity or order, 
and mop turn to good or evil purptes, cl fly accerd- 
ing to the ten per of the diſputants. They may ſome- 
times be ſucceſsful to ſcarch out truth, ſometimès ef- 
fectual to maintain trut', and convince the miſtaken, 
but at other times a ditput is a mere ſcene of battle 
in order to victory and vain triumph. 


VI. 


= 
— 


IV. Turk are ſume fłw genera! rules which ſhauld 
be obſerved in all dechates whatlocyer, if we would find 
out truth by them, cor convince a friend of his error, 
even though they be not pgs." accor din 


2 to any 
ſettled torms of — and as there are almoſt 


as many (piuions and judgments 01 "Ubi „gs 45 there are 
3 fo view ſeveral perf ns hap den to met and 
onfer together upon any ſuhject, they are ready tO 
ect: re their di Trent fe: timents, and ſupport them by 
fuch reaionings as they are capable of This is called 
debating, or diiputing, 45 is above dc ſeribed. 
V. Ware p=<rions begin à debate, they ne alway; 
take care that they arc reed in fome general princip- 
as r prop ofiticn: „ WHICH CICLET more neh tly or remotely 
affeR mne que au in Land: for otherwie they hive no 
foundation or knpe of convincing caci other; they mult 


w CCw 44 12421 


have jon e cot mon grcund to Kilo upon vive they 
maintain the comet. 

M hen they fad they agree in {ome remote propc ſi- 
tions, then let them carch farther, and inc jure how 
near they approach to cach the: 's ſentinzents; and 
whatſoever propeiitions they agree in, let theſe lay a 
foundation tor the mutual hope of conviction. Here- 
by you will be prevented from running at every turn 
to ſome original and remote propoſitions and axioms, 
which practice beth entangles and Prolongs a diſpute. 
As for inſtance, it there was a debate prepuld betwixt 
a Proteſtant and a Pap iſt, vhether tkere te tuch a place 
as Purgatory ? Let them remen-ber that they boch 
agree in this point, that Chriſt has made 1itisaction or 
atonement for fin, and upon tlli ground lit them both 
ſtand, while they ſcarch out the cuntroverted dectrine 
ot Purgatory by way ot conference or Cebate. 

VI. Tur queſtion thould be cleared fron: all doabtſul 
terms ard needleſs additions ; and all things that belon 
to the queſtion ſhould be expreticd in plain. and intelli- 
gible linguage. This is 10 necetfary à thing, that 
without it men will be exroied to 1uch tort ut rid icu- 
lous conteſts as was found one day between the two 
unlearned combatants, Sartor and Sutor, who afſaulted 
and detznded the doctrine cf tramubitantiatien with 

much 
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much zeal and violence: but Latino happening to come 
into their company, aud inquiring the tubject of their 
diſpute, aſced each of them what he meant by that 
long hard word tranſubſtantiation. Sutor readily inform- 
ed him, that he underitood bowing at tac name of Jeſus: 
but Sartor aſſured him, that he meant nothing but 
bowing at the high altar: „No wonder then,“ faid 
Latino, © that you cannot agree, when you neither 
« underſtand one another, nor the word about which 
«© you contend.” I thick the whole family of the 
Sartors and Sutors would be wiler it they avoided 
ſuch kind ct debates, till they underſtood the terms 

tter. But alas! even their wives carry on ſuch 
conferences; the other day one was keard in the 


ſtreet explaining to her leſs learned neighbour the 


meaning of metaphyſical ſcience ; and ihe aſſured her, 
that as phyſics were medicines for the body, ſo me- 
taphyſics was phyſic for the ſoul: upon this they went 
on to diſpute the point, how far the divin: e::elled 
the defer. 


Auditum admiffe riſum teneatis amici? 
Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ? Her. 


Can it be faulty to repeat 
A dialogue that walk d the ſtreet ? 


Or can my graveit friends forbear 
A laugh, when ſuch diſputes they hear ? 


VII. Anp not only the ſenſe and meaning of the 
words uſed in the queſtion ſhould be ſettled and adj 1ſted 
between the diſputants, but the preciſe point of inquiry 
ſhould be diſtinctly fixed; the queſtion in debate thould 
be limited preciſely to its ſpecial extent, or declared to 
be taken in its more general tenſe. As for inſtance, it 
two men are contending whether civil government be 
of divine right or no; here it muſt be obſerved, the 


gneſtion is not whether monarchy in one man, or a re- 


public in multitudes of the people, or an ariſtocracy in 


2 few of the chief, is appointed of God as neceſſary ; 

but whether civil government in its moſt general ſenſe, 

or in any form w ver, is derived from the =o 
_ 
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ard appointment of God? Again, the pcint of inquiry 
mould be limited turiher, Thus, the quettion is not 
w hether government comes from the will of God by the 
It lt of revelation, for that is granted; but v. hether it 
is derived from the will of God by the light cf reaſon too. 
T is fort of ſpecification cr limication cf the queſtion 
hinders and prevents the diſputers from wandering 
away from the preciſe point of inquiry. 

It is this trifing humcur or d ſhoneſt artifice of 
changing the qu. tion, and wandering away from the 
firſt point of debate, v which gives endleſs length to 
diſputes, and cauſes both the duputants to part witlu- 
out any ſatis faction. And one chief occafion of it is 
this; when cne of the combatants feels his cauſe run 
low and fail, and is juſt ready to be confuted and de- 
m liihed, ke is tempted to Rep aſide to avoid the blow, 
and betakes him to a dii:rent quetiion 1 thus, if his 
adverſary be not well aware cf kim, he begins to en- 
tr 2 himſelt in a new faſtneſs, and helds out the fiege 
with a rew artillery ct the uzkts and words. It is the 

x; 5 of man which i: the fpring of this evil, and an 
unwillingne's to yield up their own opinions even to 
be overcome by truth itſelf. 

VIII. Krze this alwars therefore upon your mind 

23 an everlaſting rule of conduct in your debates to find 
ont truth, that a ret lute _ or even a warm affec- 
tation ot victory, is the bane of all real improvement, and 
an eff ct ial bar againſt the admiſſion ot the truth which 
vou profeſs to ſeck. This works with a ſecret, but a 
powerful and miichiev us infiucnce in every d Hute, un- 
leis we are much upon Gur guard. It appears in fre- 
quent conxerſation: every aye, every ſex, and euch par- 
ty of man k nd, are ſo ford of beirg in the right, that 
they know not bew to renauiice dis unkappy prejudice, 


tu. s vain love of victory. 


Ven wwilh with bright evidence is ready to break 
in „pon a diſputant, and to overcome Lis cf jcctiona 
ard Nnlines, how wit and ready is the mind to en- 
gage wit and fancy, crait and ſubtly, to chend and 
Perg læx and purzle the truch, it T aol? Huw enger 
i he to throw in ame iinpertinent gueltion 2 dive ert 
from the main fubjcGa? How wirft to take ho'd of 

ſome 
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ſome occaſional word, thereby to lead the diſcourſe off 
from the point in hand? So much afraid is human na- 
ture of parting with its errors, and being overcome by 
truth. Juſt thus a hunted hare calls up all the ſhifts 
that nature hath taught her, ſhe treads back her mazes, 
croſſes and confounds her former track, and uſes all 
poſſible methods to divert the ſcent, when ſhe is in 


danger of being ſeized and taken. Let puſs practiſe 


what nature teaches ; but would one imagine, that any 
rational being ſhould take ſuch pains to avoid truth, 
and to eſcape the improvement of its underſtanding ! 

IX. Wrzx you come to a diſpute in order to find 
out truth, do not preſame that you are certainly poſſeſſed 
of it beforehand. Enter the debate with a fincere deſign 
of yielding to reaſon, on which ſide ſoever it appears. 
Uſe no ſubtile arts to cloud and entangle the queſtion 
hide not yourſelf in doubtful words and phraſes; do 
not affect little ſhifts and fubterfuges to avoid the force 
of an argument ; take a generous pleaſure to eſpy the 
firſt riſing beams of truth, though it be on the fide of 
your opponent : endeavour to remove the little obſcu- 
rities that hang about it, and ſniffer and encourage it 
to break out into open and convincing light ; that 
while your opponent perhaps may gain the better of 
your reaſonings, yet yon yourſelf may triumph over 
error, and I am ſure that is a much more valuable ac- 
quiſition and victory. 

X. Warcn narrowly in every diſpute, that your op- 
ponent does not lead you unwarily to grant ſome prin- 
ciple or propoſition, which will bring with it a fatal 
conſequence, and lead vou inſenſibly into his ſentiment, 


©" theugh it be far aſtray from the truth: and by this 


wrong ſtep you will be, as it were, plunged into dan- 
gerous errors before yon are aware. Polonides in free 
ec nverſation led Incauta to agree with him in this plain 
propc ſition, that the blefſed God has too much juſtice 
in any caſe to puniſh ® any being who is in itſelf innocent; 
till he not only allowed it with unthinking alacrity, but 
aſſerted it in moit univerſal and unguarded terms. A 
little after Polonides came in diſcourfe to commend the 

vutues, 


* The werd puniſh here ſigniſies, to bring ſome natural ev:l 
upon a perſcn on account of moral ci done. 
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virtues, the innocence, and the piety of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour ; and thence inferred, it was impoſſible that God 
ſhould ever puniſh ſo holy a perfon, who was never 
nilty cf any crime: then Iacauto eſpied the ſnare, and 
Fund himſelf robbed and defrauded of the great doctrine 
of the atonement by the death of Chriſt, upon which he 
had placed his immortal hopes according to the goſpel. 
This taught him to bethink himſelf what a dangerous 
conceſſion he had made in ſo univerial a manner, that 
God would never puniſh any being who was innocent, 
and he ſaw it needful to recall his words, or to explain 
them better, by adding this reſtriction or limitation, viz. 
Unleſs this innocent being were ſome way involved in 
another's ſin, or ſiood as a voluntary ſurety for the 
guilty : by this limitation he ſecured the great and bleſ- 
{cd doctrine of the facrifice of Chriit for the fins ot men, 


and learnt to be more cautious in his concetlions tor 


time to come. 

Two months ago Fatalio had almoſt tempted his 
friend Fidens to leave off prayer, and to abandon his 
dependence on the providence of God in the common 
affairs of life, by obtaining of him a conceſſion of the 
like kind. Is it not evident to reaſon, ſays Fatalio, that 
God's immenſe ſcheme of tranſactions in the univerſe 
was contrived and determined long beſore you and I 
were born? Can you imagine, my dear Ficens, that 
the bleſſed God changes his original cor trivances, and 
makes new interruptions in the courſe of them ſo often 
as you and I want his aid, to prevent the little acci- 
dents of life, or to guard us from them? Can you ſuf- 
fer yourſelf to be perſuaded, that the great Creator of 
this world takes care to ſupport a bridge which was 
quite rotten, and to make it ſtand firm a few minutes 
longer till you have rode over it? Or will he uphold a 
falling tower while we two were paſſing by it, that 
ſuch worms as you and I are might eicape the ruin ? 

But you ſay, yuu prayed for his protection in the 
mornirg, and he certainly hears prayer. I grant he 
knows it; but are you ſo fond and weak, ſaid he, as to 
ſuppoſe that the univerſal Lord of all had ſuch a regard 
to a word or two of your breath, as to make altera- 
tions in his own eternal ſcheme upon that 8 

| or 
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Nor is there any other way whereby his provilence can 
preterve you in ater to prayer, 614 by creating tuch 
perpetual interr pd ons and changes in his own conduct 
according 16 your d lv behaviour. 

I acknowie ge, favs Fidens, there is no other way to 
ſecure the Jotrinz of divine provilence in all th.ſz 
common aitars ; and therefyure | beyinto doubt witeiher 
G4 does or ever will exert himtelf fo particularly in 
our little concerns. 

Have a 8 85 ** Ti dens, th Xt von yield not too Fart 


Pray ee me all of you, C ul the great G. J. w bs 
alp and farveys «al inime and 4 ita. ? chin gs in ane 
Raze view, could not he from the beginning iOrelce 
your morning prayer tor bis protection, and appoint 
all ſecond cauſes to concur fre wupport of that crazy 
bridge, or to mite chat old tower tand firm tit you 
had eicaned the danger ? Ur cold not he cane ail the 
mediums to work fo as to Max? it tail oct ire vor come 
near it? Can he not appoint all his oon anti ts in 
the univerſe, and every event in the natal wort, in a 
way ot pertect correfpundence w th lis 0wn tore-Know-— 1 
ledge f all the event, actlous, an | PPE ances of the 
moral world ia every part ot i ? Ch act direct every 
thing in nature, which 's but his tet van:, to uct in per- | 
fect agreement with his cetera! , af our las, | 
or of ur piety ? And hereby ali the glory of provide iicey 
and our n<c<ttiry dep- nd-n-e 2 -n at „* tach ant pray- 
er, are as Well {ect as it he intdrpoſsd to Altar his 
own ſcheme every moment. | 
Let me a again, Did not he in nis own counſels 
or decrees appoint tt; " icrs and lighminigs, and carthe 
quikes, t burn up int troy Sodom and Gor abs 
ant ira them into a 4 za ea, jul at the time when 
wie 1 Y iddes of the iti Wereru'zd to their 1 13 p e | 
Eli :: Did he not ordiin the tonutains of the ieep 
to de broken up, and overwhelming rains to fall down 
from braven, ji waen a guilty world deterved t» be | 
drownet; while he tox care of che ſecurit; of righ- | 
te us Noah, by en ark wiich ſh uld float npoa chat | 
very leluge of waters? Thus he can naiſh. the cri. 
miuai when he pleaics, and reward the devout worthip- ] 


Per 


n 
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per in the proper ſeaſon, by his or:ginal and eternal 
ſchemes ct appointment, as well as if he interpoſed 
every moment anew. Tale hced, Fidens, that you 
be not ter pted away by ſuch ſophiſms of Fatalio to 
with-hold prayer from God, and to renounce your faith 
in his providence. 

Remember this ſhort and plain caution of the ſubtil: 
errors of men. Let a inake but once thruſt in his 
head at ſome ſmall unguard:d fold of yonr garment, 
an he will infenfibly and unavoidably int Eis whole 
boty into your boſom, and giv e yo u a pernicious wound. 

XI. Ox the other hand, when you liave found y 
opponent m: the any ſuch conceth n as mar turn to 3 

2al advantage in maintaining the truth, be wite and 
watchful to obſerve it, and make a h pp improvement 
cf it. Ri:apſodus bas taken a great deal of pains to de- 
tract from the honour ot Chriſtianity, by fy inſinua- 
tions that the ſicred writers are perpetu ally promoting 
virtue and piety by promiics an! thro: rings; Wherce 
as neither the tear of fuinre pimnilhiment, nor the h pe 
of future reward, can p fübly be called good atfzct'ons, 
or ſuch as are the ack owl ele. 4 ſprings and ſource of 
all actions truly good. He adds further, that this tear, 
or this lupe, cannot conſiſt in reality with virtue or 
govdnels, ii it either tan is as eſſential to any moral 
performance, Or as a conſiderabie motive to any good 
action: and thus he weeld tain lead Chriſtians to be 
athamed of the polpel of Chiiſt, becauſe of its future 
and eternal Prom: fes and threwenings, as being mcon- 
ſiſtent with lis notion of virtue; for he ſuppoſes virtue 
ſhould be fo beloved and praftiſed for the fake of its 
en beauty and lovilinefs, that «bl other motives arifing 
trom rew ards or puniih ments, ar or hope, do rea iy 
take away juſt ſo much (rom the very nature of virtue 
as their influence reaches to: and no part of thoſe good 
Practices are really valuable, but what ariſes from the 
mere love of virtue iiſelf, without any regard to puniſh- 
ment or reward, 

But obſer ve in two pages afterwards, he grants that 
this principle of fear ot tuture puniſhment, and hope of 
future reward, how mercerary and ſervile ſoever it may 
ve accounted, is yet in many circumſtances a great ad 

vantage 
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vantage, ſect: ty, ard ſupport to virtue; eſpecially 
where chere is danger of the violence ef rage cr init, or 
any ccunter working paſſion to control aud overcome 
tte good afectior s of tle mind. 

dec wette rule and the practice of Ciriftianity, or the 
goſpel, as it is cieſely connected with future rewards 


and puniſhments, may be well ſupported by this con- 


ceſſſon. Pray, R:zplocus, tell me, if every man in 
this preſert life, by the violence cf ſume counter- 
working paſſion, may not have his good affections to 
virtue controlled or cverccme? May not therefore Eis 
eternal fears and hopes be a great advantage, ſecurity, 
and ſuppe rt to virtue in ſo dangerous a ſtate and ſitua- 
tion, as our journey through this world towards a bet- 
ter? And this is all that be defence of Chriſtianity 
nccecfarily requires. 

- And yet further, let me ak our ⁊bapfodiſt, if ycu 
Eve nothing elie, Sir, but the beauty, and excellency, 
and loveiinet ef virtue to preach and gouriſh upon, be- 
tore ſuch ſorry and degenerate creatures as the bulk of 
m.rkind are, and you kave no future rewards or puniſh- 
mts with which to addre!s their he pes and tears, how 
mary of theſe vicious wretches will you ever reclaim 
from all tleir varictics cf profaneneſs, inte mperance 
and madretis: How many have you ever actually re- 
aimed by this ſn:coth ſoft method, and theie fine 
v.ords ? What Las all that reaicning and rlLeturic dune 
ich have been diiplayed by your predeceſſors the 
IIcatlen mworali.ts, upon this excellency and beauty 
cf virtue? What has it been able to do towards tte 
:e ming cf a {inful world? Perhaps now and then a 
mun of better natural mauld has been a little refined, 
and perhaps also were may have been here and there u 
man reſtrained 02 recovered 1: om ir juſtice ard knavery, 
from dru:i.kerne!'s and iewencis, and vile debuucherics, 
y this fair reaſcning and philoſophy : but have the 
paſſcr.s cf reverge and envy, of ambition and pride, 
and the inward tccret vices cf the mind, been morti- 
bed merely by this phileic plical language? Have any 
cf theſe men been mace new creatures, men of real 
rey and love to God? 


Co 
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"with the ſertiments which we have choſen, a lac ſich 
a tender {ecling cf all the oppotion vhich is made 10 
them, that perſun d brawis are very rel to me 
as ſeconds, to ſucc-ed and finiſh the aiipure of opinions, 
Then noiſe and clamour and folly appear in all tligir 
ſnapes, and chaſe reiton and truth out of fight, 

How unbapyy is tie cafe of 1.4 and wretched mur 
kind in this dark or duſky late cf ſtrong puilion an 
glimmering rea{ua? How ready are we, wha chr 7at- 
tions are eugaged ia tlic diſpute, to con ider mog hat 
Lads of nontenſ and reproach we can lay upon car op- 
ponent, than what reaſon and truth require in the con- 
twoverly itlelfl. Diſmal are the conſ-quences manbind 
arc too often involved in by this evil principl: ; it is 
this common and dangerous practice that carries the 
Leart ade from al! that is fiir and honelt in cur arch 
after truth, or the propagation of it in ch: world. 
One would with from one's very ſonl, tit none of the 
Chriqlan ſathers had been guilty o ivch tollics as 
tlieſe, 

But St F<rame fairly confſuies this evil principle, in 
his apology for lLimle!t to Pammachius, that he hu nac 
ſo much r<zarded what was ctactty to be ſpoken in tlie 
controverſy he hid in hand, as what was fit to Iay a lod 
on Jovinian. And, indesd, I fear this was the vile cuc- 
tom of many of tle writers even in tie churchadaits 
of thoſe times. But it will be a double feandal upon 
us in our more enlightened age, if we will allow our- 
ſelves in a conduct o cririnat and eithonett. ITapny 
fouls, who keep ſuch a ſacred dominion over their inte- 
rior and animal powers, and all the influences of pride 
and ſecular intereit, tat the ferifitive tumults, or the 15 
vicious influences, never rile to diſturb the ſuperior ant 
better operations of the reaſnning mind ! 

XIV. T-ess general directions are neceſſiry, or ©: 
Ialt uſeſul in all debates whatſoever, whether they a- 
rite in occaſional converſation, or are appointed at any 
certain time or place; whether they are managed with 
or without any formal rules to govern then But ther 
are three ſorts of diſputation in which there ate ome 
ms and orders obtcrved, and which: are ditions 
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by th £2 tUrse n mes 5 Ui2 4 0 $5 Vatic, Tarenſee ty and Aa- 
demi:, I. e. the Giſputcs c: x ſchools, 

Concerning ench cf thzſz it may zet he improper to 
diſcourſe a litic, and give a few pargcular directions 
or remarks about ttm. 


hk EF 


CHAP. XI. 
The $:craiica! Hay 77 2741. 


I 


IIS method of ditprte Gerives its rame from So- 

crates, by * Em it was praciicd, and by other 

phi lf phers in is age, lerg letore Aritede invented 

the parncula forms of ſvlngim in mood ard Egure, 
ut ick are LOW uU 1— in ſebolallic ciſptatiens. 

It. Ter Sccraticai way is IE be qucftions and 


ar vers in ſuck 2 manner as | 
a pern ino te belief cf a heaven and a bell, or a 
future Rate of reads ard 8 ts, 1 mig]. begin 
in ſc me ſuch manzer cf incu: 
obvi us and eat ar ſwers 

Qt. "Dok 8 not God govern tze world? 

Ani. Su: el he that made it governs it. 

Quetit. Is rot God bet a good and a righteous go- 
VErn:or ? 

Ar. Britt theſe characters ccubtleſs belong to him. 

Qieſt. What is the true Ton ct a god and 2:2hs 
tecus governo: | 

Anſ. Tat ke puniſtes the wicked, and rewards the 
good. 

veſt. Are the good alwaꝝs rewia arded in this life? 

Azſ. No irelv, tor many virtuous men are miſera- 

ble kere, and greatly aff! fed. 
ueſt. Are We wicked always puniſned in this life ? 

Ani. No certainiy, for many ct them live without 
ſorrow, ard ſome cf tle vile cf men are cften raiſed. 
to great riches and honour, 

Queſt. Wherein tien doth Cod mak: it appear that 


te is gœod ard righteous? 
Anſ. 


** 
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Anſ. Ic en there is hut little appeararce ct i: cn earth. 

Q12it. Will there net be a time then wien the tables 
ſuall be turned, and the ſcene cf things changed, ſince 
God governs mankind righteboufly:? | 

Anti. Doubileſs, there muſt be a proper time, where- 
in God will make tL4: goodness and tl at rghtzoninets 
to appear. 

12 k. If this be not before their death, how can it 
be dene? \ 

Ani. I can thi: k of po otter way but by ſappoting 
man to Lave ſome exiſtence after this 1:ts. 

Queſt. Are you not convinced then that there muſt 
be a tre of reward and puritiment af:er death? 

ni, Yes firely, I nnw fee plainly tha: the goodne!; 
and rightecum̃eſs uf God, as governur of the world, 
nec2lartty require it. 

III. Now ths aurantages of thts method are very 
conſiderable. 

t. It repreſent; the form of a dialogue or common 
converfation, ul. ich is a much more ea'y, more pleaſant, 
and a more fpriglitly way of inttri&ion, and more fit 
to excite the attention. and ſharpen the penetration of 
the learner, than ſglitary reading or ſilent attention to 
a lecture. Yan being a ſociable creature, delights 
more in converſation, and learns better this way, if it 
could aivars be wiſely and happily practiſed. 

2. This method hath ſomething very obliging ia it, 
and carries a very humble and condeſcending air, when 
Ee that inſtructs ſeems to be the inquirer, and ſeeks in- 
formation from him who learns. | 

3- It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth 
as it were by tis own invention, Which is a very plea- 
ſng thing to human nature; and by queſtions perti- 
nently and artificially propoſed, it does as effectually 
draw Lim on to diſcover his own miſtakes, which ke 
is much more eaſily perſuaded to relinquiſh when he 
fecms to have diſcovered them himfclf. 

4. It 15 managed in a greut meature inthe form of 
the molt eaſy reaforiing, always ariſing from ſomething 
atterted or known in the foregoing a! ver, and fo pro- 
cecding to inquire ſomething unknown in the following 
qQuetion, Which agaia makes way for the next anſwer. 


Now 
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Now ſuch an exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining 
to the underſtanding, while its own reaſoning powers 
are all along employed; and that without labour or 
difficulty, becauſe the querift finds out and propoſes 
all the intermediate ideas or middle terms. 

IV. Tusat is a method very near a-kin to this, 
which has much obtained of late, viz. writing contro- 
verſies by queitious only, or confirming or refuting any 
peſition, or perſuading to cr dehorting from any prac 
tice, by the mere propoſal of queries. The anfwer to 
them is fuppo!:d to be fo plain and ſo n:cefary, that 
they are not expꝛeſſed, becauſe the query itſelf carries a 
convincing argument in it, and ſcems to determine 
what the anſwer muſt be. 

V. Ir Chriſtian catechiims could be amed in the 
manner of a Sceratical diſpute by queition and anſwer, 
it w9u1d wonderfully enligkten the minds of children, 
and it would improve their intellectual and reaſoning 
powers, at the ſame time that it leads them into ihe 
knowledge of religion : and it is upon one account 
well ſuited ta the capacity of children; for the queſtions 
may be pretty numerous, and the queriſt muſt not pro- 
c:£d too ſwiftly towards the determination of his point 
propoſed, that he may with more caſe, with brighter 
evidence, and with ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on 
to aſſent to thoſe principles ſtep by ſtep, from whence 
the final concluſion will naturally arue. The only in- 
convenience wovld be this, that if children were to 
reaſon out all their way entirely into the knowledge of 
cvery part of their religion, it would draw common 
catechums into too large a volume for their lzifure, at- 
tention, or memory. 

Yet thoſe who explain their catechiſms to them may, 
by due application and forethouglit, initruct them in 
this manner. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Forenſic Dipſutes. 
I. 


HE Forum was a public place in Rome where 
lawyers and oratcrs made their ſpeeches before 
the proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
caſes, to accule or excuſe, to complain or defend : 
thence all ſorts of diſputations in public aſſemblies or 
courts of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their dif- 
tin& ſpeeches for or againſt any perſon or thing what- 
ſoever, but more eſpecially in civil matters, may come 
under the name of ſorenſic diſputes. 

II. Tus is praftiſed not only in the courts of judi- 
cature, where a ſingle perſon fits to judge of the truth 
cr goodneſs of any cauſe, and to determine accordin 
to No weight of reaſons on either fide ; but it is uſed 
alſo in political ſenates or parliaments, eccleſiaſtical ſy- 
nods, and aſſemblies of various kinds. 

In theſe aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen 
chairman or moderator, not to give a determination to 
the controverſy, but chiefly to keep the ſeveral ſpeak- 
ers to the rul:s of order and decency in their conduct; 
but the final determination of the queſtions ariſes from 
the majority cf opinions or votes in the aſſembly, ac- 
cording as they are or cught to be ſwayed by the ſupe- 
rior weight cf reaſon appearing in the ſeveral ſpeeches 
tat are made. 

III. Tas methcd of proceeding is uſually in ſome 
ſuch form as this. The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when 
the court is ſet, opens the caſe either more briefly or at 
large, and prepoics the caſe to the judge or the chair - 
man, or moderator of the aſſembly, and gives his own 
reatons tor his opinion in the caſe propoted, 

IV. Tuis perion is ſucceeded by one, or perhaps 
two or ſeveral more, Mo paraphrate on the ſane ſub- 
je ct, and argue on th: ſine fide of the queſtion ; they 
conarm what the first has tpoken, and urge new ren. 
ſo:s to cniorce the fame ; then thoſe wo are of a dif- 

| teren. 
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ferent opinion ſtand up and make their ſeveral ſpeeches 
in a ſucceſſion, oppoting the cauſe which others have 
maintained, giving ticir reaſons againſt it, and end-a- 
vouring to refute the arguments whereby the firſt ſpeak- 
ers have ſupported it. 

V. ArTex this, one and another riſes up to make 
their replies, to vindicate or to condemn, to eſtabliſh 
or to conſute what has been offered before on each ſide 
of ihe queſtion; till at laſt, according to the rules, 
orders, cuſtoms of the court cr aſſembly, the contro- 
verſy is decided, eitker by a fingle judge or the ſaf. 
frage of the aſſembly. 

VI. Wataz the quzſtion or matter in debate con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral parts, after it is once opened by the firſt 
or ſecond ſpeaker, ſometimes thoſe who follow take 
each of them a particular part of the debate, according 
to their inclination or their prior agreement, and ap- 
ply themſelves to argue upon that ſingle point only, 
that ſo the whole complexion of the debate may not be 
thrown into confuſion by the variety of ſubj cts, if e- 
very ſpeaker ſhould handle all the fubjects of debate. 

VII. Berors the final ſentence or determination is 
given, it is uſual to have the reaſons and arguments, 
which have been offered on both ſides, ſummed up and 


repreſented in a more compendious manner ; and this 


is done eit':;er by the appointed judge of the court, or 
the chairman, or ſome noted perſon in the aſſembly, hat 
ſo judgment may proceed upon the fulleſt ſurvey of the 
whole ſubject, that as far as poſſiule ia human aTairs 
nothing may be done contrary to truth or juſtice. 

VIII. As this is a practice in which multitudes cf 
genileman, befi.l:s thoſe (f the learned profeſſiors, 
may be cngaged, at leaſt in their maurer years of life, 
ſo it would be a very proper and ufefvl thing to intro- 
dnce this cuſtom into our academies, viz. to propoſe 
caſes, and let the ſtudents debate them in a forcnttc 
manner in the preience of their tutors. There was 
ſomething cf this kin practiſed by the Roman youtt 
ia their ſchools, in ord:r to train them up for orators, 
both in the forum and in the ſerate. Perhaps Juvenal 
gives ſome hits of it when he ſays, 
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— — ef nos 
Confilmm dedimus Syle, privatus ut altum 
Dormirct — — Sat. 1. 


Where with men- boys I ſtrove to get renown, 
Adviling Sylla to a private gown, 
That he might fleep the ſounder. 


Sometimes theſe were aſſigned to the boys as ſingle 
ſubjects of a theme or declamation : ſo the tame poet 
fpeaks ſarcaſtically to Hannibal, 


I demens, et ſevas curre per Alper, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. Sat. 10. 


Go climb the rugged Alps, ambitious fool, 
To pleaſe the boys and be a theme at ichool. 


See more of this matter in Kennet's Antiquities of 
Rome, in the ſecond Eiſay on the Roman Education. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Academic or $-holaftic Di/putation. 


HE common methods in which diſputes are ma- 
naged in the ſchools ot learning are theſe, viz. 

i. The tutor appoints a queition in tome of the 

ſciences to be debated amongit hi, ſtudents: cove of 

them undertakes to affi m or deny the queſtion, ard to 

defend his aſſertion or negation, and ro anſwer ul ob- 


Jjections againit it; he is called the reſpondent : and the 


reſt of the ſtudents in the ſame claſs, or who puriue 
the ſame ſcience, are the opponents, who are appointed 
to diſpute or raiſe objections againſt the propchition thus 
affirmed cr denied. | 

II. Each of the ſtudents ſucceſſively in their turn 
becomes the reſpondent or the defender of that propoſi- 
tion, while the reſt oppoſe it alſo ſucceſſively in their 
turns. 


III. 
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III. Ir is the buſineſs of the repondent to write 
theſis in Latin, or ſhort diſcourſe on the queſtion pro- 
poſed ; and be either affirms or denies the queſtion ac- 
cording to the op ir ion of the tutor, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the truth, and he reads it at the beginning of the 
diſpute. 

IV. Is his diſcourſe, (which is written with as great 
accuracy as the youth is capable of,) he explails tl. e 
terms ct the queition, trees them from all an.biguity, 
axes their ſenſe, declares the true intent and meaning 
of the queſtion itſelf, ſeparates it from other qusſtions 
with which it may have been complicated, and diitin- 
guiſhes it from other queſtions which may kippen to 
be a kin to it, and then proncunces in the nzgauve cor 
aHrmative concerning it. 

V. Wass this is done, then in tlia fecond part or 
Els diſcourſe be gives his own Rrongett arguments to 
confirm the propoũtion he has laid down, i. e. to vin- 
dicate Bis own fide of the queſtion: but Le does not 
uſually proceed to repreſen: die objeftions again'lt it, and 
tw ſolve cr anſwer them; fr it is the buiinetls ot the 
oder ſtudents to raiſe o5jeRions in diſputing. 

VI. Note, Is ſome ſchools, the reſpondent is ad- 
mitted to talk largely upon the q eitton with many 
flouriſhes and illutrationo, to ir troduce great autllori- 
ties from ancient ard modern writings for the ſupport 
of it, and to ſcatter Latin reproackes in abundance on 
all thoſe who are of a different ;entin.ent. But this is 
not always permitted, ner {ould it indeed be ever in- 
dulged, leit it teach youth to reproach initcad of rea- 
ſoning. | 

VII. Was the reſpondent bas read over his thefts 
in the ſchool, the junior {indent makes an objection, 
ar? draws it up in the regular form of a ſyllogiim: 
the reſpondent repeats the ot jction, and either denies 
the majcr or ner propofi.icn directly, or ke diſtin- 
gufſnes port one word or phrate in the mj r or 
minor, and {:::v.5 in what ſenſe the propoſition may 
be true, but Er tat ſenſe dies not affect the que ſtion; 
and ten deciarss that in the ſenſe which affects the 
preſert queſtion, n propoſition is not true, and conie- 
auently he denies i:. 

VIII. 
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VIII. T.: the opponent proceeds by | ge 
logiim to vin 1430 ite tlie pro! nition that is denie 
again the rep ndert an wers by deny ing or diiti ng a 
ing. 

Thus t“ putation goes on in a ſeries or ſucceſi n 
of flog * 15 99.4 antwers, UL the objsctor is ſilænce a, 
and 145 ne more to lev. 

IX Wos a can go no further, the nzxt ſtudent 
begins to propoſe his Hjectinn, ani then the third 
and the fourth, even to die icnlor, Wild is tlie laſt op- 


N * 
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— KX. Dvuztrxs this time, the tutor fits in the chair as 
preſi cent or mo ler ate, to fer ina the rules of diſpute 


tion and decency be obſerved on goth ſi ies; and to ad- 


mo. iſn CAC diſputant of any irregularity ia their con- 
duct. tis work is alſo to illu traue and explain ths 


anſwer or diitin tion 2 her pondent where it is oh- 
ſcur 2, to ſtrengthen it where % 18 WES, a. d tꝭ corre 
it wacre it 15 tal 2 2 a7 r hen the 11201 nent is pinck- 
ed vin a ftrong objection, and is at a 1015 for an ar- 
ſwer, tlle mode: rat Cr 4¹¹¹ 5 « ki: "Ti, and ! "127695 me an- 
ſwer to tlie 0j. ction ut Ut2 opp dent, 11 defense t die 


queition, nen to His n Opin H ſentiment. 


XI. Is public diſputes, where the opponents and 
reſpondents chuſ: their own ſi de of the q ie. tion, the 
mode rator's work is not to farmur 6 1 diſpu:ant ; but 
he only fits as prefident bo ſde that the las Of dipitd- 
tion de — amd 4 4 — maintaiaed 


ed. 


XII. Now the la vs of ditputation relate eicher to 
tu: agpagent, or to the reſpondent, or to hot 
ky laws G2>lig!; ng ttc Opp ert ar? theth. - 


a4 


of = retpordent, and not meralr attack any of wn 
arguments whereby the A has fipp ned: 
propuſition: for it is one thing to confute a trade a ar- 
giment of the reipondent, 27.4 anger to conface the 
the!:s itſelf 
2. ( Which is a-kin to the former) he muſt contradict 
or oppoſe the vzr7 :-nf2 and intention of the propofition 
as the reſpondent has ſtated it, and nat merely oppoſe 
the words of the theſis in any other ſenſe; tor this vould 
be ine way to plunge the diſpute into ambigu ty and 
K . 


1 CT he 1 f 't directly chr tre. — * the prop:Gting : 
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darkneſs, to talk beſi le the queſticn, to wrangle about 


wor ds, and to a act a propcfition different trom what 


the reiponden- has eipcuſed, which is called iznzraiie 


ell uchi. 

2. He mnt prope fe his arg ment in a plain, ſhort, 
and y Iogiitic term, according to the rules of logic, 
du ut flying o tab actes or 10, h ms; and as far as 
mij be, he ſhould we categoricai ſyllog! ms. 

4. Though the riipondent may be attacked either 
up'na point t of his on ram which is called arg u- 
mentum & int, or by reduce bim to an ablurdity, 
winch is calzd redudio ad al fu; om, yet it is the neateit, 
the mit utetul, and che beit fort of dit putation where 
the opponent draws Eis Objectians from the nature of 
We q ition itſelf. 

5. here the reſpondent denies any propoſiti-n, the 
op orent, if be proceed, muit dircaiy virdicate and 
contri that propolition, i. e. he muit make that pro- 
Pull on the corchult n of his next fy along, 

6. Where the reſpondent limits or Cidinguilkes any 
pre piling the opponent mult diredly prove his own 
pri petition in that tenſe, and according to that member 
ci the diunctn in which the reipon dent denied it. 

XIII. tn laws that oblize the nem are theſ2, 

1. To repeat the arcumei:t of tie upprnent. in the 
very lame words in which it was pro oed, Leture he 
ALLENPS 10 aniWET it. 

2. If the ſyliogt.m be falſe in the logical form of it, 
te << di:cover the fault according io the rules of 
18 

- If the argument does nat directly and eff<Rually 
oppoie his thetis, tc muit thew this miltate, and make 
it appear that Eis theſis is fate, even though the argu- 
ment of the opponent be admitted: or at icalt, that the 
argument does only aim at it collatera'ly, or at a diſ- 
tance, and not directly overthrow it, or conclude agzinſt 
it. 

4. Where the matter of the opponent's objection is 
faulty m any part of it, the refpondent muſt grant what 
is trut in it, h: muſt deny whar is falſe, he muſt diſ- 
ting ih cr limit the pro poi ien which is ambigucus or 
doubtful; and then granting the ſent in which it is 
true, he mit deny the ſenſe in which it is falſe. 


5 
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5. If an hypothetic propoſition be falſe, the reſpon- 
dent muit deny the conſ:quence : if a disjunctive, he 
muſt deny the di junction- it a categoric or relative, he 
muſt {imply deny it. 

6. It is ſometimes allowed for the reſpondent to uſe 
an indirect anſwer after he has anſwered directiy: and 
he may alio thew how the opponent's argument may b: 
retorted againit himſelt. | 

XIV. T= laws that oblige bath diſputants are theſe. 

I. Sometimes it is neccilary there thould be a men- 
tion of certain gen ral principles in which they both 
agree, relating to the queſtion, that fo they may not 
diſpute on thoſe things which either are or ougit to 
have been firſt granted on both fides. 

2. When the ſtate of the controverſy is well known, 
and plainly determined and agreed, it muſt not be al- 
tered by either diſputant in the courſe of the ditputa- 
tion; and the reſpondent eſpecially ſhould keep a watch» 
ful eye on the opponent in this matter. 

3. Let neither party in vade the province of the other; 
eſpecially let the reſpondeut take heed that he does not 
turn opponent, except in retorting the argument upon 
his adverſary after a direct reſponſe ; and even this is 
allowed only as an illuſtration or coaformatiun of his 
owa retnonite. 

4. Lec cach wait with pati-nce til! the other has dene 
ſpeaking. It is a picce of rucaels to interrupt ancther 
in his ſpeech. 

Vet. though the diſputan's have not Lis liberty, the 
moderator may do it, u her. ei her of the di putants 
breaks the rules, and he may inter poi 4% far as wokiep 
th:m to order. 

XV. Ir miſt be cenfeſt there are ſome advantages 
to be attained by academic diiputation. It gives vi- 
youu ard br ſkacts to the nit thus exerciſed, and re- 
'7cves the languor of private tu y and meditition. It 
ſnar pens the wit and all the then e powers. It mall s 
the thoughts active, and ſe- A. the on all ſides te find 
arguments and anfwers oil for f ſition and dtierce. 
J. gives epportanily of viewing the ful je e diic ou: ſe 
en all idee, and of learn” via incenvenlenccs. d the 
K 2 culics, 
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 culties, and obj<&ions attend particular opinions. It 
furniſhes the foul with various cecaſions of ſtarting 
ſuch thoughts as ctberwile would never have come 
into the mind. It makes a ſtudent more expert in at- 
tacking and refuting an error, as well as in vindicating 
a truth. It inſtructs the ſcblolar in the various methods 
of warding off he furce ot objections, and of diſcover- 
ing and refelling the ſubtle tricks ct ſophiſters. It 
procures alſo a freedom and readineſs cf ſpeech, and 
raiſes the modeſt and diffident genius to a due degree 
of courage. 

XVI. Bur there are ſome very grievous inconvenien- 
ces that may tometimes overbalance all theie advantages. 
For many ycung ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſ- 
puting, grow impudent and audacious, proud and dit- 
dainful, talkative and impertinent, and render them- 
ſelves intolerable by an obſtinate humour of maintain- 
ing whatever they have aſſerted, as well as by a ſpirit 
of contradiQtion, oppoſing almoſt every thing that they 
hear. The diſputation itſelf often awakens the paſſions 
of ambition, emulation, and anger; it carries away 
the mind from that calm and ſedate temper which is fo 
neceſſary to contemplate truth. 

XVII. Ir is evident alfo, that by frequent exerciſes 
of this ſort, wherein opinions true and falſe are ar- 
gued, ſupported, and refuted on both fides ; the mind 
of man is led by inſenſible degrees to an uncertain and 
fluctuating temper, ard ſalls into danger of a ſceptical 
humour, which never comes to an eſtabliſhment in any 
doQrines, Mary perſons by this means become much 
more ready to oppoſe whatioever is offered in ſearching 
out truth; thicy hardly wait till they have read or 
heard the ſertinent of any perſon, before their heads 
are buſy employed to leck out arguments agent ic. 
'Fhey grew naturally fharp in fin ding out difculites 3 
and by indulgirg this humour, they converie uithetle 
duk and d ubul puts f a tubjedt fo long, till they 
almoſt render thenitelves incapable of receiving the full 
eviderce o a prepolition, and acknouledg ing dhe ligl. t 
uf truth. It has forre ter ney do nmke a you. 4 
carping critic, rale on a julicicus an. 


XVIII. 
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art of diſputation uſeful for the ſearching out the truth 
and the defence of it, iat it may not be learnt and prac- 
tiſed, only as an art of wrangling, which reigned in the 
ſchools ſeveral hundred years, and diveited the grow- 
ing reaſon of youth cf its belt hopes and unprove- 
mc nts. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Nf Study, or Meditation. 
I. 


T has been proved and eſtabliſhed in ſome of the 
foregoing chapters, that neither our own obſerva- 
tions, nor our reading the labours of the learned, nor the 
attendance on the beit lectures of inſtruction, nor enjoy- 
ing the brighteſt converſation, can ever make a man tru- 
ly knowing and wile, without the labours of his own rea- 
ſon in ſurveying, examining, and judging concerning all 
ſubjects upon the beſt evidence he can acquire. A 
good genius, or ſagacity of thought, a happy judgment, 
a capacious memory, and large opportunities of obſerva- 
tion and converſe, will do much of themſelves towards 


the cultivation of the mind, where they are well i 


proved: but where, to the advantage of learned lec- 
tures, living inſtructions, and well choſen bo- ks, dili- 
gence and itudy are ſuperadded, this mam has all hu- 
nan aids concurring to raiſe him to a iuperior degree 
oi wildom and knowledge. 

Un der the preceding heads of diſcourſe, it has heen 
already declared how our own meditation and reflection 
fa uid zamina, cullirate, and improve all other me- 
tau A, and alvantages of enriching the underſtun ſing. 
Wiar rematis in tais chapter, is to give ſome further 
O cανι its how to employ our own thoughts, what 
ſort of lubjects we ſhould meditate on, and in what 
manner we would regulate our ſtudies, and how we 
1 improve our jud ment, fo as in the moſt effectual 
61.4 compendious way to attain ſuch knowledge as 
10.47 22 BOK A- for every man in nis circuraſtance 

on 
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of life, and particularly for thoſe of the learned pro- 
feſſions. 

II. Tus firſt direction for youth is this, learn be- 
times to diſtinguiſh between words and things. Get 
clcar and plain ideas of the things you are {ct to flu ay. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words and names, 
leſt your laboured improvements only amais a heap of 
unintelligible phraſes, and you fecd upon huſks inſtead 
of kernels. This rule is of uakaown uſe in every 
ſci-+ ce. 

But the greateſt and mot common danger is in the 
ſacred ſcience of theology, where ſettled terms and 
phrates have been pronounced divine and orthodox, 
which vet have had no meaning in them. The ſcho- 
Lſtic divinity would furniſh us with numerous inſtances 
of his folly : and yet ſor many ages, all truth and all 
hereiy have been determined by ſuch ſenſeleſs teſts, and 
by words without ideas; ſuch ſhibboleths as theſe have 
decided the lecular fates of men; and biſhoprics, or 
burning mitres or faggots, have been the rewards of 
different perſons, according as they proncunced theſe 
conſecrated ſyllables, or not pronounced them. To 
detend them, was all piety, and pomp, and triumph ; 
to deſpi.e them, to doubt or deny them, was torture 
and death. A thouſand thark- offerings are due to 
that providence which has delivered our rage and our 
nation from theſe abſurd iniquities ! O that every ſpe- 
cimen and thadow of this madneſs were baniſhed from 
cur ſchools and churches in every ſhape ! 

III. Let not young ſtudents apply themſelves to 
ſearch ont deep, dark, and abitruſe matters, far above 
their reach, or ſpend their labour in any peculiar ſub- 
jes, for whick they have not the advantages of neceſ- 
tary antecedent learning, or books, or obſervations. 
E-t them nut be too haity to Fnow things above their 
preſent p' wers, nor plunge their inquiri<s at ance into 
the depths of knowledge, nor begin to ſtudy any ſcience 
in the middle of e; this will confound rather than en- 
hglren the underſtan ling: ſuch practices may bappen 
to diſcoura;;e and jade the mint by an atten pt above 
Ks power, it ma ba k the under ſtanding, and create an 
arerhon to futute diligence, and perhaps, by defpair 

| muy 
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may forbid the purſuir of that ſubject for ever after- 
wards ;z as a limb overitrained by lifting a wei, ht a- 
bove its power muy never recover its turmer agility 
and vigour ;z ur it it does, the mana may be trighied 
from ever exerting his ſtreng h again. 

IV. Nox yet let any ſtudent on the other hand tright 
himſelf at every turn with un{urmountable dithculties, 
nor imagine that the truth is wrapt up in imp-netrable 
darkneſs. Theſe are formidable ſpectres wiich the un- 
derſtanding raiſes lometimes to flatter its own lazinets. 
Thote things Which, in a remote and contutcd view, 
ſeem very obſcure and perplexed, may be «a, proached 
by gentle and regular ſteps, and may than uifoid and 
explain themſeiv.s at large to the eye. The hurdeſt 
problems in geometry, and the moſt intricate ſchemes 
or diagrams, may be explicated and und erſtood ſtep by 
ſep : every great mathematician bears a COn:tant Wite 
neſs to this obſervation. 

V. Is learning any new thing, there ſhould be as 
litt!e as poilible fir ſt propoſed to the mind at once, and 
that being un deritood and t iy maſtered, proceed chen 
to the next aljjoining part yet unknown. This is a 
Dow, but ſafe and iure way to arrive at knowle ge. 
If the mind apply itlelf at firſt to eaſier ubjocts, a. d 
things near a- kin to what is already known, and tn 
advance o the more remote and knotty parts of knows 
Iedge by flow degrees, it will be able in this man er 
to cope with great diiliculties, and prevail over chem 
with amazing and happy tuccels. | 

Mathon happened to dip into the two luſt chapters of 
a new bock of geometry and menſurations; as ſoon as 
he {aw it, and was frighted with the complicated dias 
grams which he found there, about the fruitums of 
cones and pyramids, &c. and ſome decp d2mon'irations 
among conic ſections; he thut the book ag ain in delpair, 
and imagined none but vir Iſaac Newton was ever 
fit to read it. But his tutor happily perſualed h.m to 
begin the firſt pages about lines and angles; and he 
found ſuch ſurpriſing pleaſure in three weeks time in 


the victories he daily obtained, that at luſt he became 


one of the chief geometers of his age. 
VI. 
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VI. Excacs rot the mind in the intenſe purſuit of 
too many ttings at once z; etpecially ſuch as have no re- 
lation to one anther, This will be ready to diſtract 
the unde: ſtanding, and Linder it from attaining p er- 
fection in ai.y one ſubject of ſtudy. Such a practice 
gives a ſſight ſmattering ct ſeveral ſciences, without any 
folid and ſubſtantial knowledge of them, and with ur 
any real and valuable improvement ; and though two 
or three ſcrts cf ſtudy may be uſually carried on at 
once, to entertain tlie mind with variety, that it may 
not be ovrer-tired Wich cone fort of thoughts, vet a 
multitude cf ſubiects will too muck ciftract the atten 
tion, and weaken the application of the mind to any 
one of them. 

Where two cr three ſciences are purived at the 
ſame time, it cre (? them be dry, abſtracted, and un- 
Flcafant, as logic, mete pn; ſics, law, lar guages, let ano- 
ther be mere enertain n. and avrecable, to ſecure the 
mind ſrem wearine!s ar! avcrlion to ſtudy, Deligl.t 
ſhould be in:erminglad eth lab ur as tar as p' ſſible, 
to allure us to bear the tatigue of dr; ſtudies the bet- 
ter. Poetry, practical mathematics, hiſtory, &c. are 
generally citeemed entertaining Rudiss, aud may be 
happily uſed for this purple. Thu: while we relieve 
a dull ard heavy hour by tome alluring empleyracnts 
of the mit d, our very diverſicns nich ur u. derſtand- 
ings, and cur pleaſure is turned in pr; fit. 

VII. Ix the purtuit ct every valuable ſubject cf 
kne ulecge, kfepthe end always in your exe, and bert 
diverted from it by every pretty trifle vou net 4 155 1 
the way. Scme p<r.nns kave fuch a wanucrinyg 18, 
that they ar2 ready to purine every incidental ene 
or occaſic nal idea, till they Fave loft fight cor thetic cti- 
ginal fubjc&t. Lheſe are the men who, vica ttcy are 
engaged in ccnveriat on, prolorg mer ftory by owell- 
irg on every incident, and Corel] their ra' rative with 
long parentbefes, till they have lot their firit deſign ; 
like a man win is ſent in quelt cf iome great treaſure, 
but he ſteps aſide to gather ever 7 fuwer he finds, or 
ſtands ſtill ro dig up every ſhining pebble he mects 
with in his way, till the trzaſure is forgotten and never 
fourd. 

3 VIII. 
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VIII. Exeaxr your care, ſkill, and diiizznce abou; 
every ſubject, and every queſtion, in a ju't proportion 
ta the importance of it, together with th: danger and 
bad conſequences of ignorance or error therein. Ma- 
ny excellent advantages flow from this one direction. 

1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in 
gaining ſome general and fundamental truths both in 
philoſophy, in religion, and in human Ie; becauſe 
they are of the higheſt moment, and conduck our 
thoughts with eaſe into a thouſand inferior and part:- 
cular propoſitions. Such is that great principle in ra- 
tral philoſophy, the do&rine of gravitation, or mu- 
tal tzndency cf all bodies toward each other, which 
Sir Ifaic Newton has ſo well eltabliithed, and from 
which he has drawa the ſolation cf a multi:udz of ap- 
Tearances in the heavenly bodies as well as on exrth. 

Such is that gol den principle of morality nich our 
teff-d Lo: d has Ti ven us, Do that to ters winch 102 
taink jult an l reaſonable that ethers hu d c to you,” 
which is almod ſufficient in itſelf to folve all caſzs Cr 
conſcience which relate to our neighgur. 

Sch are thoſe principles in religion, tut a rational 
creature is accountable to his Mkr tor zl nis as uns; 
that the ſonl of man is immortal; that tl::re is a futur: 
tate of Eappiazſꝭ and of miſery depending on our be- 
taviour in the preſert Ire, on wiich all cur religiogs 
vracices are built cr fupported. 

We fa! d be very curi us in examining all propo- 
frions mat pretend to this honour of being general prin- 
civl-< ; ant we thould not without juſt evidence aimi:t 
12G ths rank mer? matters of cammon fame, cr com- 
71 nl recerved opinions; no, nor the general determ'. 
r:4t02s Of te learned, or the eſtabliſted articles of any 
church or naten, & . for there are many learned pre- 
tampons, Many ſynodical and nationy miltakes, 2. any 
eſtabliſhzd falſchnods, as well a many vulgar error, 
wherein multitudes of men have followed ons anoth: 
for whole ages almoſt blindiolJ, I: is of great impor- 
tance for cv2r7 man to b. cariful that theſe general 
prineiples are juſt and true; for one error may lea u 
into thouſands, which will naturaliy follow, if cnce 2 
Irading falietood be admitted. 
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2. This rule will dire& us to be more careful abcut 
practical points than mere ſpeculations, ſince they are 
commonly of much greater uſe and conſequence ; there- 
fore the ſpeculations of algebra, the de ctrine of infini- 
ties, and the quadrature of curves in mathematical 
learning, together with all the train of theorems in 
natural philoſophy, ſhould by no means intrench upon 
our ſtudies of morality and virtue. Even in the ſcience 
of divinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt ſpeculations of it are not 
of that worth and valve, as the rules of duty towards 
God and towards men. 

3. Is matters of practice we ſhould be moſt careful 
to fix our end right, and wiſely determine the ſcope at 
which we aim; becauſe that is to direct us in the 
choice and uſe of all the means to attain it. If cur end 
be wrong, all our labour in the means will be vain, or 
perhaps ſo much the more pernicious, as they are bet- 
ter ſuited to attain that miſtaken end. If mere ſenſible 
pleaſure, or human grandeur or wealth, be our chief 
end, we ſhall chooſe means contrary to piety and virtue, 
aud proceed apace toward real miſery. 

4. This rule will engage our beſt powers and deepeſt 
attention in the affairs of religion, and things that relate 
to a future world ; for thoſe propoſitions which extend 
only to the intereſt of the preſent life, are but of ſmall 
importance when compared with thoſe that have in- 
fluence upon our everlaſting concernments. 

5. And even in the affairs of religion, if we walk 
by the conduct of this rule, we ſhall be much more 
laborious in our inquiries into the neceſſary and funda- 

mental articles of faith and practice than the leſſer ap- 
pendices of Chriſtianity. The great doctrines of repen- 
' tance towards God, ſaith in our Lord jeſus Chriſt, with 
love to men, and ur.iverſal holineſs, will employ our beſt 
and brighteſt hours and meditations ; while the mint, 
anniſe, and cummin, the geſtures, and veſtures, and 
fringes of religion, will be regarded no further than 
they have a plain and evident connexion with faich and 
love, with holineſs and peace. 

6. This rule will make us ſolicitous not only to 
avoid ſuch errors, whole influence will ſpread wide into 
the whole ſcheme of our own knowledge and practice, 

. but 
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but ſnch miſtakes alſo whoſe influence would yet be 
more extenfive and injurious to others, as well as to 
our!:lves z perhaps to many perſons or many families, 
to a whole church, a town, a country, or a kingdom. 
Upon this account, perſons who are called to inſtruct 
others, who are raiſed to any eminence either in church 
or ſtate, ought to be careful in ſettling their principles 
in matters relating to the civil, the moral, or the religi- 
ons life, leſt a miltake of theirs ſhould diffuſe wide 
milchicf, ſhould draw along with it moſt pernicious 
conſequences, and perhaps extend to following gene- 
rations. 

Theſe are ſome of the advantages which ariſe from 
the eight rule, viz. Purſue every inquiry and ſtudy 
in proportion to its real value and importance. 

IX Havs a care let ſome beloved notion, or ſome 
darling ſcience, ſo far prevail over your mind, as to give 
a ſovereign tincture to all your other ſtudies, and dit- 
colour all your ideas; like a perſon in the jaundice, 
who ſpreads a yellow ſcene with his eyes over all the 
objects which he meets. I have known a man of pe- 
culiar ſkill im muſic, and mach devoted to that ſcience, 
who found out a great reſemblance of the Athanaſian 
doctrine of the Trinity in every ſingle note, and he 
tought it carried ſomething of argument in it to prove 
that doctrine. I have read of another, who accommo- 
dated the ſeven days of the firſt week of creation to ſeven 
notes of muſic, and thus the whole creation became 
harmonious. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ſtu- 
dies, ſom2 have been tempted to caſt all their logical, 
their metphy tical, and their theological and moral learn- 
ing into the method of mathematicians, and bring every 
thing relating to thoſe abſtracted, or thoſe practical 
ſciences, undertheorms, problems, poſtulates, ſcholiums, 
corollaries, &c. whereas the matter ought always to di- 
rect the method; for all ſubjects or matters of thought 
cannot be moulded or ſubdued to one form. Neither 
the rules for the conduct of the underſtanding, nor 
the doctrines nor dutics of religion and virtue, can be 
_ exhibited naturally in figures and diagrams. Thin 

are to be contidered as they are in themſelves ; their 
L 2 natures 
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natures ar inflexible, and their natural relations unnkey - 
able; and thereſcre, ia order to conceive them arighr, 
ve muſt bring our underſtandings to things, ard net 
pretend to bend and {rain things to com purt with our 
fancics and forms. 

X. SurFrr not any beloved Andy to Prejudice your 
mind ſo far in favour of it as to deſpiſe all other car. 
ing. This is a ul of fome little fouls w ug have get 
a tmattering'ot -{ronomy, chemi y fy N.etaphy ſics, ! 715 
ory, Cc. and for want ct a due ect uaintance With other 
ſciences, make a ſco at tLem all i con pariion of U, 2c 
favourite ſcience. Their undcritandingys are hereby 
cooped up in narrow bus, fo tout the y never bi 
abrcad into othcr provinces of the in ellectual w ord, 
which are more beunti hi perhaps, ard more frust ſul 
than their. own : if they wewd tcarch a little into cher 
Ictznccs, they Tm: 'ght not Only fill trea/nres of news 
knowledge, but might be ſurniſied allo with rich 


hints of he wot, and glarious 0 ances to enltlvate 


that very province to which they have confined Creme 
ſelres. 

Here I would alway 5 give ſore grains cf allowance 
to the ſacred ſcience ci ther og which is in.ce mparably 
frperior to all the telt, as c taches us tie kno edge 

t God, and the way to Lis stern al tavour. This is 
nat noble fludy which is every run's dax, aud every 
ene whe can be called a race ere ature! 5 capa! le of 


ic. This is that fcierce which would t y erlorre tl. 
rainds of men, were it En. 19 wi N thi freedom, tht 
r love Of _ * and that Cicred ch. ity WP! 
ir Teaciics.; an rere not made, Contra: to 
on n. 3 1 alien ct mile, facicr, m. fic; 
a narrow ſpirit, aid unreaſc nale impeftii ts en the 
mind and predic: Let this wereicre tant za ays 


chief. 

XI. Lr every p: cular ſtuly have Cue and prope c 
time aſſigred it, a A let not a tavortrite ſi.nce pPreval 
with you to ey out uch hours uon it, as ought to be 
empioyed upon the more'nece ry and vet mport yt 
aitairs or ſudies ct your prof cin When you have, 
according to the belt of your dition, and according 


to the citcumdances of b your iufe, Gxed proper Lours for 
particular 
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particular ſtudies, endeavour to keep to thoſe rules; 
not indeed with a ſuperititious preciſeneſs, but with 
ſome good degrees of a regular conſtancy. Order and 
method in a courſe of ſtudy faves much time, and makes 
large improvements : ſuch a fixation of certain hours 
will have a happy influence to ſecure you from tritling 
and waſting away your minutes in impertinence. 

XII. Do not apply yourſelf to any one ſtudy at one 
time longer than the mind is capable of giving a cloſe 
attention to it without wearineſs or wandering. Do not 
over-fatigue the ſpirits at any time, leit the mind be 
ſeized with a lathtude, and thereby be tempted to nau- 
ſeate and grow tired of a particular tubje& before you 
have fiuithed it. 

XIII. In the beginning of your application to any 
new ſubje&, be not too uneaſy under preſent difficulties 
that occur, nor too importunate and impatient for an- 
ſwers and ſolutions to any queſtions that ariſe. Perhaps 
a little more ſtudy, a little further acquaintance with the 
ſubject, a little time and experience, will ſolve thoſe 
difficulties, untie the knot, and make your doubts vaniſh: 
eſpec-ally if you are under the inſtruction of a tutor, he 
can inform you that your ia quiries are perhaps too early, 
and that you have not yet learnt thoſe principles upon 
which the ſolution of ſuch a difficulty depends. 

XIV. Do not expect to arrive at certainty in every 
ſubje& which you purſue. There are a hundred things 
wherein we mortals in this dark and imperfect ſtate 


muſt be content with probability, where our beſt light 


and reaſonings will reach no further. We muſt balance 
arguments as juſtly as we can, and where we cannot 
find weight eaough on either fide to determine the ſcale 
with ſovereign force and aſſurance, we muſt content 
ourſelves perhaps with a ſmall preponderxation. This 
will give us a probable opinion, and thoſe probabilities 
are ſufficient for the daily determination of a thouſand 
actions in human life, and many times even in matters 
of religion. 

It is admirably well expreſſed by a late writer, When 
there is great ſtrength of argument ſet before us, if we 


will refuſe to do what appears moſt fit for us, until 
every little objection is removed, we ſhall never take 


ene wile reſolution as long as we live.” 
L 3 Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe I hd been hon:ffily and long ferrching what 
religion I ſnould chocſe, and yet I conld not fied that 
the arguments in defence of Chriſtianity arofe to com- 
plete certainty, but went only ſo far as to give me a 
prchable evidence of the trath of it; though many 
difficulties ſtill remained, yet I ſhould think myſelf ob- 
liged to receive and practiſe that religion; for the God 
ot nature and reaſon has bound us to affent, and act ac - 
cording to che belt evidence we have, even though it be 
not abſolute and complete; and as he is our tupreme 
Judge, his abounding goodnets and equity will approve 
and acquit che man whoſe conſcience honeſtly and will- 
ingly ſeeks the beit liglit, and cbeys it as far as he can 
diſcover it. 

But in matters of great importance in religion, let 
lum join all due diligence with earneſt and humble 
praver for divine aid in his inquiries ; ſuch prayer and 
duch diligence as cternal concerns require, and ſuch as 
ke may plead with courage before the Judge of all. 

XV. EN DEA Vous to apply every ipeculative ſludy, as 
far as poſſible, to ſome practical ute, that both yourſeit 
and others may be the better for it. Inquiries even in 
natural philoſophy thould not be mere amuſements, 
and much leſs in the affairs of religion. Reſearches 
into the ſprings of natural bodies and their mctior.s 
thould lead men to invent happy methods for the eaſe 
and convenience cf human life; or at leaſt they ſhould 
be improved to awaken us to adm ire the wondrous wit- 
dom and contrivar.ce of God our Creator in all the 
works of nature. 

If we purſue mathematical ſpeculaticns, they will 
inure us to attend cloſely to any ſubject, to ſeek and 
uin clear ideas, to Ciftinguiſh truth from taltchood, to 
judge juſtly, and to argue ſtrengly; and theſe ſtudies 
do more directly furcith us with all the various rules ot 
thoſe uſcful arts of life, viz. meaſuring, building, ſail- 
ing, &c. 

Even our inquiries and diſputatiors about vacuum 
or ſpace, and atoms, about mcemmenturable quan- 
tities, and the infirite di viſibility of matter, and eternal 
duration, which ſeem to be purely fpeculative, will ſhew 
us ſome good practical leTons, will cad us to fee the 
weaknets 
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Weaknezs of our rature, and ſhould teach u Lamility in 

arguing upon divine ſibjefts and matter ot iacred revela- 
tion. This thould guard us againit rejectiug any doQrine 
which is expreſoly and cri den- if reveaicd, t. ugh we 
cannot fully underſt ind it. It is good ſometimes ta 
loſe and bewil ler ourſelves in ſuch itudics for this very 
reaſon, and to attain this practical advantage, this im- 
provement in trus mod-ity ot ipirit. 

XVI. Torgau we thoull always be ready to chang? 
our ſentimen:s ot things upon jult conv ition of their 
ſalſehood, yet there is not che tame neceſſity of chang- 
ing our accuſtomed methods of reading or iti dy Tl 
practice, even though we have not bien led at firld | in- 
to the happieit method. Our thoughts may be true, 
though we may have hit upon aa improper order or 
thinking. 'rruth does not always depend upon the 
moſt ccnvenient method. There may be a certain form 
and order in which we have long accuſtomed ourſelves 
to range our ideas and notions, which may be beit for 
us now, though it was not originally beſt in itſelf. The 
inconvenicr.ces of changing may be much greater than 
the conveniences we could obtain by a new method. 

As tor inltance; if a man in his younger days has 
ranged ail his ſentiments i in theology in the method of 
Ames's Medulla Th-olo; giz, or Bithop Ulker's Body of 
Divinity, it may be much more ratural and eaſy for 
him to continue to giſpoie all his further acquirements 
in the ſame order, though perhaps neither of theſe 

reatiſas are in themſelves written in the moi pertect 
method, So when we have long fixed our cates r 
inclves in a library, and ranged our books in any parti- 
cular crder, viz. according to their languages, or ac- 
cording to their ſubjcts, or according to the alphabetical 
names of the authors, &c. we are perfectly well ac- 
Guainted with the order in which they now ſtand, and 
ve can find any rarticular book which ve ſeek, or add 
a new Loox which we have purchnicd, with much 
greater eait than we do in fiacr calls of ſhelves where 
the books were ranged in any diJcrent manner what» 
ſoc ver; any different poſition af the volumes would be 
n, and ſtrange, and troubleiome to us, and would nat 

countervail the i nconveniences of a change. 
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So if a man of forty years old has been taught to 
bold his pen awkwardly in Eis youth, and yet writes 
ſufflciently well tur all the purpoles of his itation, it is 
not worth while to tcach bim now the mott accurate 
methods of handling that inſtrunient; for this would 
create him more trouble without equal advaritage, and 
perhaps he migkt never attain to write better after he 
has placed all Eis gngers pertectly right with this new 
accuracy. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of fixing the Alten. icn. 


STUDENT ſhould labour by all proper methods 
to acquire a ſteady fixation of thought. Atten- 
tion is a very neceſſury thing in order to improve our 
minds. Lhe evidence of truth dues not always appear 
immediately, nor itrike the foul at firit fight. It is by 
long attention and inſpection that we arrive at evidence, 
and it is for want of it we judge falſely of many things. 
We make haſte to determine upon a fight and a ſud- 
den view, we confirm cur guetſes which ariſe from a 
lance, we paſs a judgment while we have but a con- 
uſed or obſcure perception, and thus plunge ourſelves 
into miſtakes. This is like a man, who walking in a 
miſt, or being at a great diſtance from any viſible ob- 
ject (ſuppoſe a tree, a n. an, a horſe, or a church), judges 
much amits cf the figure, and fituaticn, ard colours of 
it, and ſometimes takes one for the other; whereas if 
he would but with-hold his judgment till he come nearer 
to it, or ſtay till clearer light comes, and then would 
fix his eyes longer upon it, he would ſecure himielf 
from thoſe miſtakes. 
Now, in order to gain a greater facility cf attention, 
we may obſerve theſe rules. 
I. Ger a good liking to the ſtudy or knowledge you 


Qwould purſue. ' We may obſerve that there is not much 


difficulty in confining the mind to contemplate what we 
have a great defire to know ; and eſpecially if they are 
matters of ſenſe, or idcas which paint themſelves upon 

| | the 
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ihe fancy, It is hut acquiring an Hearty good will and 


and parts of juch ol jects, and cur attention will be ene - 
caged it ere be ary Celizhe or civerfica i in tke way 
er cot. tem lation cf chem. Therefcie Rather atical 
wndies have a ſtrange i: .\r-rce towards fixing d. e at. 
den tion ot Wie mir d, and 8*5 ng 4 [tcacineis TO a Fan- 
Ce ing Giipolitorn, Decuiie Ay deal much in lines, 
figures, and nun. bers, u Eich aflect and j le. iſæ de ſenſe 
@Nd ina, nation. Hiſtories have a ſtrung tende nay we 
r they engage the foul by a variety cf 
1 it bath eg uo, tt knows 
ot bow to leave 15 it J. 5-5 O know die inal event, 
CUgA a natural cur kasy that belongs to makindl. 

8 8, and 2: CONS e ttange COUNTIES 
(Tallge PFF ess, 1. Alu 15 this work. 1h. 
CL italy Gstains the rind 1 ilie perpetual i} Occur 
rence aud expect won cf ſ-merking new, and that 
whicu may gra's: %% Mike the ima, nation. 

II. Soni tres we may make uſe of ſenäbie things 
and corpareal images tor the il. udratic r of toe no- 
tions which ar: moe abilratted and inte Hectual. There- 
tore Ciagrams grca l aſſiſt the N. iad in akrozomy art 
Pick phy; and the emblems «4 virtues and vices may 
Rapp! ily tcach chill ren, and pleaſingly impreis thoſe 
victul racral ilzas on young minus, which perhaps 
might be conveyed to thera with much mere dukculiy 
Ty mere moral and abſtracted Gi: — 

Icentefs in tis Practice of repracnting moral ſub- 
J.&s by Ficturcs vc iLould be cautious ict we fo far 
1g. . crie the mind in cerpcre: il im images, as to render it 


= 17 ” . 
[nitro tales in an abirific] a — dellsctu 4 den, cr 
C1212" 110 FOFEA uren deere. us HHFimmaterid things. 
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This rradtice Lierctor? is taiker to be uſd at ry in 
cer "oy Zet a ized habit ef attentie on, and in ſome 
c les cn; hut it can never be our covitant way and 
rer. t purivicg a moral, abilradtes, and iMiritual 
then Co 

Lit. AvPry yomrſilf to the z ſtudlies, ard read thoſe 
authors uh) draw out their u eds 1222 a Perpetual 
chain of connected reaſoning, wherein the following 
Parts „ the diſccurie art rawually and caſily ècrived 
trorm 
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m thoſe which go before. Several of the mathematical 
tences, if not all, are happily uſeful for this purpoſe. 
This will reader the labour cf ſtudy delightful to a ra- 
tional mind, and will fix the powers ot the underſtand- 
ing with ſtrong attention to their proper operations by 
the very pleatvre of it. Labor ip/e wluptar, is a happy 
propofition whereſoever it can be applicd. 

IV. Do not chooſe your conſtant place of ſtudy by 
the finery cf the profp:Rs, or the moſt various and en- 
tertaining ſcenes of ſenſible things. I mach light, or 
a variety of objects which ſtrike the eye or the car, eſ- 
pecially while they are ever in motion or often. changing, 
have a natural and powerful tendency to iteal away the 
mind too often from its ſteady purſuit of any ſubject 
which we contemplate ; and thereby the ſoul gets a 
habit of ſilly curioſity and impertinence, of trifling and 
wandering. Vagerio thought himſelf furniſhed with 
the beſt cloſet for his ſtudy among the beauties, gaities, 
and diverſions of Kenſington or Hamp:on-Court ; but 
after ſeven years proſeſſing to purſue learning, he was 
a mere novice ſtill. 

V. Be not in too much haſte to come to the deter- 
mination of a difficult or important point. Thiok it 
worth your waiting to find out truth. Do not give 
your aſſent up to either ſide of a queſtion too ſoon, 
merely on this account, that the ſtidy of it is long and 
difficult. Rather be contented with ignorance tor a 
ſeaſon, and continue in ſuſpenſe till your attention, and 
meditation, and due labour, have found ont ſufficient 
evidence on one fide. Some are fo fond to know a 
great deal at once, and love to talk of things with 
treedom and boldneſs before they thoroughly under- 
ſtand them, that they ſcartely ever allow themſelves 
attention enough to fearch the matter through and 
through. 

VI. Haves a care of indalging the more ſenſual pac 
fions and app-tites of animal nature; they are great ene- 
mies to attention. Let not the mind of a ſtudent be un- 
der the influence of any warm affection to things of ſenſe, 
when he comes to engzazegn the ſearch of truth, or the 
improvement of his underſtanding. A perion under 
the power ct love, or fear, or anger, great pou, or 
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deep ſorrow, hath ſo little government of his ſoul, that 
he cannot keep it attentive to the proper ſubject of his 
meditation. The paſſions call away the thoughts with 
inceſſant opportunity towards the object that excited 
them ; and if we indulge the frequent riſe and rovin 
of paſſions, we ſhall thereby procure an unſteady and 
inattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception muſt be admitted, viz. If we 
can be ſo happy as to engage any paſſion of the foul 
on the ſide of the particular ſtudy which we are puriu- 
ing, it may have a great influence to fix the attention 
mare ſtrongly to it. 

VII. Ir is therefore very uſeful to fix and engage 
the mind in the purſuit of any fludy, by a conſidera- 
tion of the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge, 
by a ſenſe of our duty to God, by a delight in the ex- 
erciſe of our intellectual faculties, by the hope of fu- 
ture ſervice to our tellow-creatures, and glorious ad- 
vantage to ourſelves, both in this world and that which 
is to come. Theſe thoughts, though they may move 
our affections, yet tley do it with a proper influence: 
theſe will rather aſſiſt and promote our attention, than 
diſturb or divert it from the ſubje& of our preſent and 
proper meditations. A foul inſpired with the fondeſt 
love of truth, and the warmeſt aſpirations after ſin- 
cere felicity and celeſtial beatitude, will keep all its 
powers attentive to the inceſſant purſuit of them: paſ- 
— is then refined, and conſecrated to its divineſt pur - 
poſes. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of enlarging the Capacity of the Mind. 


T HERE are three things which in an eſpecial man- 
ner go to make up that amplitude or capacity of 
raind, which is one of the nobleſt characters belonging 
to the underſtanding: (1.) When the mind is ready to 
take in great and ſublime ideas without pain or diffi- 
culty (2.) When the mind is free to receive new and 
ſtrange ideas, upon juſt evidence, without great 9 
pr 
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priſe or averſion. (z.) Va die mil © Ws 
ceive or ſurvey many i !:a5 a: once with ut COL! 
and to form a tru: jripment derived from tha exten» 


five ſurvey, The perivn who warts cid f theſe 
characters, may in thet rect be ſtid to have a nar- 
row genius. Let us diffuſe our meditations a little up- 
on this ſubject 

I. Thar is an ample and cipacious mind which is 
realy to tak: in valt and ubume ideas wiihout pain gr 
difh-ulty., Perions witn have never been uſed to con- 
verſe with 2ny thing but the common, little, and obvi- 
ous afflirs of life, have acquired a narrow or contrac- 
ted habit of fo':!, that they are not able do ſtretch their 
intellects wid: enough to admit large and noble 
thoughts; they ar: ready to make their domettic, da'- 
Ir, and familiar images cf things, the meature of all 
that is, and all thit can he. 

Ta'k to them of the vaſt dimenſion: or the planetary 
worlds; tell them that the ſtar called Jupiter is a fol! 
globe, two hundred and twenty times higger thin our 
cart; that the fun is a vat go ot r- above 4thoie 
ſind times big zer tian Jupiter; that is two Hundred 
and twenty touſand times bigger than the earth; that 
te ditance from the earth t the ſin is erghty-ones 
millions of miles; aid tat a canmn-brilet fant from 
tue carth would nt arrive at th: nearet of the fixz d 
ſtars in forme lundred of year: ; they cannot bear the 
belief cf it, but hear al thee glorious libvucs of aſtro- 
nom as a Mere idle romance. 

Inform them cf the amazing fæiftneſ. f the motion 
cf ſome of the ſmalleſt or the biggeſt bodies in nature; 
atare tiem, according to the beit philoſophy, ra: 
the planet Venus (i. e. cur morning or evening ſtar, 
which is near as lig as Gr earth}, thou7h tizems to 
move f-om its plice but a few vards in a month, 
does really fly ſeventy thouſand miles in an hour; tell 
them that the revs of light ſhoot from the ſun to our 
earth at the rate of one hundred and eighty thouſand 
miles in the ſecond of a minute; they ſtand aghaſt at 
ſach fort of talk, and believe it no more than the tales 
of giants fifty yards high, and the rabbinical fables of 
leviathan, who every day ſwallows a fiſk of three miles 

I long, 
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f our earth, ul ich mar be tre ved by very 
ri ciples of geometry, ge graph y, ard aſtre nomy. 
about twenty-ihur thouſand lz » und, as it 
cen actually tcund to Lave l. s di menſion by 
merirers vic have failed reund it. Then leg them be 
taugt, Wat in very twenty-four Ecurs cither the fun 
1 | and 


. < = . * 
(2. It is proper ati to acquaint them v. 1 e cir- 
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ard fors muſt all move round th;s earth, or the carth 
n uſt turn round upon its OWN A,. Ii the carth itſelf 
revclic thus, then each hot c or mormain ncar the 
equator nivit move at ihe rate of a thouſand nnies in 
n kcur; but u (as they gererally ſupp ole) che ſun or 
ſtars move round the earth, then (the circun tcrepce cf 
t!.cir ſeveral crbits or ſpaeres being vaſtly greater than 
it's carth) they mult Fave a mcticn prodigiouſiy ſwitter 
than a thouward miles an hour. Such a thought as 
this will by degrees er.arge ner minds, and they will 
be taught, even vpen their cw principle of the diurnal 
revoluticrs of the heavens, to take in fore of the vait 
din enfiors of the Heavenly Lodics, their ſpaces and 
motiors. | 

( ;.) To this ſhould be added the ute of teleſcopes, to 
ep em to fee the C:ftart wonders in the {kics; and 
Ticrolcopes, ul. ich Ciicever the minnteſt purts of little 
animals, and reveal ſome of the fincr ard moſt curious 
vers e rature. They flould be acyuairted alſo 
with fore cher noble inventiers ef mode: n plliloſophy, 
d. Lich Lave a great n:fArcrce to enlarge le human un- 
Cerſland! BBs of which 1 {tall tuke occafticn to ircak 
more under the next head. 

(4+) For the ſame purpeſe, they may be invited to 

2vd thofe parts of Milton's admirab e poem, entitled 
Farad i Loſt, where he dcicribes the a mies and powers 
ct ar gelé, the wars and the ſenate of devils, the crea- 
nen of this earth, together wih the deſcriptons of 
neaven, bell, and pa rad,. 

It muſt be granted that poeſy often dals in theſe 
voſt and ſublime das And even it the {ubje& or 
matter of the pcem ©th net require ſuch amazing and 
exter{ive ou gts, yet tropes ond figures, which are 
for e of the wair pov ers and beavtics ct peer, do fo 
gloric uſy c:ult the matter, as to Give a ſublime i imagi- 
Laticn its proper rel ſh ard deligl.t. 


So u hen a bcar is chaſed in hunting 


| Eis noſtrils f. mes expire, 
And Lis red eye balb rell with living fire. Pryden. 
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When Ulyſſes wich-holdz and fuppredes his reſant- 

ment, 
His writ! 238 

Recoilirg, matter'd thun ler in his bre. Pope 

But efpecially where the £' 12K 13 grand, the poet 
fails not 10 repreſen: it in all is gra? leur. 

So when the ſupremacy ct a God is d2:crtbes, 

He f:es with equal cue, as God of al, 

A her» perith, cr a {> wow tall: 

Atoms cr [yite ems, into ruin hurl', 

And ncw a bubble burſt, and now a world. Pope. 


Theſe ſorts of wricing have a natural tendency to en- 
large the capacity of che mind, and make ſublime ideas 
familiar to it. Ant initead of running always to the 
ancient Hachen pocſy with this deſign, we may with 

eqn l, if nat fuperior a dvar 4,70, apply ourſelves to con- 
verſe wich ſo ne of the beſt of our modern poets, as 
well as with the wricngs of the prophets, and the 
poeticul parts of che Bible, viz. the book of Job and 
the Pſa'ms, in which ſacred anthors ve {hall rad ſome- 

times ore ſtolicaz 1ders, more glorious deſcriptions, 
more clevated lan guage, than che fondeſt critics have 
ever ound in my of che Heathen verſiders eicher of 
Greece or Rom:; for the Lad zrn writers uſe and allow 
much {tron cer igtres and tropes than the Weſtera. 

I *% 2 42 mir, ant zrea, and ſnered advan. 
tages to be Ari zer | From this et of enlargement ot tlie 
mind. 

It will lead ve into more exalted appreneni2n; ot 
the pron Gol ow Ceeu oy than ever wehad bei:re. Tt 
wil en rtain ove thonghts with holy wonder a 4 
amm, wivie wie comermniie that Bein 4 Wl) 
created tot variants * 11 irpriſinee Fre den 215%, at 


ſurpriſi ; Un lingds g who has iin red m aft ft inconceive 
able vicdom in the contrivaantz of a the parts, powers, 
ant moticns di Cote little animals, inviible 25 . 
n <2 7 Wio nis mimilztel a mot di- ie ent 


Gi know!: a, po veces and grenzte, in forin i ag, Nor- 
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ing, and managing the noſt extcaſive bil: of the 
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h-aveniy bodies, and in furvezing and compretendiny 
all thoſe nnmeaivrable ſpaces in which they move, 
Ferney, with all ber images, is fatigued and overwhelm- 
ed in tolowing the planetary worlds through ſuch im- 
menſe ftag.s, tu atbtuiſhing journeys as theſe are, and 
reſigrs its place to the pure intellect, which learns by 
degrees to taks in ſuch ideas as theſe, and to adore its 
Creator wich new and ſublime devotion. 

Ard not only are we taught ro form juiter ideas cf 
the gre.it God by theſe methods, but this enlargement 
cf the mind carries us cn to ncbler conceptions of L's 
Intelligent creatures, The mind that deals only in vul- 
gar and common ideas is ready te imagine the nature 
and povrers of man to ccme ſ-mething too near to God 
Lis Maker, becauſe we do nct ſce or ienfibly converie 
with any beings tvpericr to curiclvee. But when the 
foul has obtained a greater amplitude of thought, it will 
not then in mediately pronounce? every thing to be God 
which is above man. It then learns to 'uppote there 
may be us many various ranks of beirgs in the inviſible 
world, in a conſtant gradation fuperior to us, as we Our- 
felves are ſupaicr to ail the ranks of being beneach 
us in this vilible world; even though we deicend 
dounward ſar below the ant and the worm, the fnuil 
and the oyſter, to the leaſt and to the dulleſt animated 
atoms Which are Ci:covered to us by microſcopes. 

Ey this means we £41l be able to ſuppoſe what pro- 
digious power arg:ls, Whether gocd cr bad, muſt be 
furniſhed with, and prodigious knowledge, in order to 
cverſce the realms of Perfia and Cræcia of «1d, or if 
any ſuch ſuperintend the affairs of Gre:ut Brituin, 
France, Ireland,. Germany, Ec. in our days: What 
rFuwer and zyerd is rec-ſſiry to defiroy one lurdred 
£!:ty-ace houſiund armed men in ene night in the 
Fu Tian carp of Sent ach rib, and ali the firit boa in 
the land it E. et in anciher, Lech wich are atribu- 
ted to an angel. | 

Ey tlnfe tteps wo ſhall aſcand to form more juſt 
eas ut the knowiel-e and gtandeur, te power ard 
lex, ct the An ous Chriſt, wht: is intimately unite 
ed to Gd, ard is ore hich lim. Deubtleſs he is tur- 
niſhed with -vpericr powers to all the angels in heaven, 
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bꝛeauſe be is emolored in prior work, And apointsl 
to he che Sco-eien Lord of atl tu: vii e and invudle 
rorhis. It is lis aum in niture, ia wich the Godu nat 
des bse, thit is alva cei to theſe ron arts, an a 
this empire; act erh ips there is little or nothing in 
the goseinmei: of the kKkngeomz of datute, an Frage, 
but what is tranlustzd by the Mm ius, inhabite by 
the Eivice peer ant wiigom, und employed as am. - 
Ci im or contcioàus iatrument of Unis extentive guber- 
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thot is, wacn the Wald is fr:2 to receive new and ftrungs 


ideas and propœitions àpon Ju . without any 
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and opinions, i. who never give them elves leave fo 
— az o cramire or beleve any wing belid: the 
Cickiies o their own iarally, or 125, or party, are judll 
Earzed wilt i narrewnzꝭ o ul. Let us fi ry 1 me 
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(t.) Pei ns wit hve been bred up ail their days 
thin Aeir fat. 
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field, and at many commit vractiees ci rural ati airs. 
If eicher of the.e gangen to Lear az account of the 
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narrow are their under 2 dings, and 2 their mongnts fo 
contaed, that they nor ng le 5 to believe any thing 
wile or proper, beſides what tney have been taught to 
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Tis natrownels of mind fro ld be cored by heating 
and reavingy the accounts of different parts ot: he we rid, 
and the ! ries of pad ages, and o ratcns and ceun— 
tries diſtaut from our owa, C\PCci. ny the more Polite 
paris of mankind. Noching ter is in this reſpect ſo 22 
to cularge the mini as tr: welling „i. e. mabiug a viſit 
other towns, Citics, or countries, " beſides theft in abel 
Wo were born and educated ; ard where cur condition 
ct !;ic des _ gron' us this pruviieye, we nit endea- 
eur er pp ly the wart of it by bos ks. 

2.) It is the frave narorntis ot mind that awakens 
the tur rut, 2 und aveilicn cf ſeme perſous, wica they 
Fear of dees and feheornes in human affairs, or in re- 
ligion, quite diffrent from what tl. * _ embraced. 
Perhaps they have been tained up trom their intancy 
in one ſet ct notions, and their thoughts have been 
corfired to ene fting'e tract both in ite civil or reli- 
gic us lile, iche ut ever 55 ring er un wing u hat other 
opinions are current among narkind ritt un they 
have ſcen all otter notiens b<fles their ona ͤrepre- 

ſented in a falle and maligrant lig! t, vhereupen they 
judge and condemn at once every ſentiment but what 
Their own Party receives, and they think it a piece of 
juſtice and truth to lay 3 ccufures upen the Place 
tice ct every diferent 1-6 3 Chr ttianity er Ppelities. 
They kave fo roc ted 1 in the opinions of 
their party, that they cannot hear an o jectten with 
patience, nor can they bear a vindicatien, or io much 
as an ape logy, for ary ct 2 raren. beſides their 
oven: all the reſt is rcnſerſe er here. v, olly or blaſf bey. 

Tis defect allo is to be rel ol ty free eor.veriarin 
with perſons of Ct rent u 10 ents ; this will teach us 
to bear with patience a deterce of „ inions contrary to 
our oon. If we are {cholars, we frould alfo road the 
cbjc@ions :gainft our own tenets, and vicw rhe prin- 
ciplcs ef ether parties, as th-y are repreſertet in their 
own authors, and rot merely ir the citations of tick 
who would conſute them. We ſhould take an honeft 
unbiaſſes iurvey of the force of reatcning con all tides, 
and bring all to the teſt of ur prejudiced Tea'on nd 
be- revell tion, Net. is is rot to be done in a raſh 

d ſelf. ſufficient mam ner, but with humble dependence 
O 
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en divine wiſdom and grace, While we walk among 
ſures ard dangers. 

By fuch a free converſe with perſons of different ſects, 
(elpeciiliy rhote who ditfer only in particular forms of 
Chriitanity, but agree in the great and necetlary doc- 
trines of ic), we {hail find that there are perions of good 
ſenſe and virtue, perſons of picty and worth, perſons of 
much candour and goodneſs, who belorg to different 
parti's, and have imbibed jentiments oppoilte to each 
other. "Lins will Gften the reaghneis ot an unpolithed 
foul, and enlarge the aveaues of ovr clarity toward 
others, and incling us to receive them into all the de- 
grees of uvity and aff. Sion which tie word of God re- 
quires, 

(3) I might Lorrow farther illuſtrations, both of this 
freedom and this avertion to receive new truths, from 
modern  itrozomy and natural philoſopiy. How much 
is the vulgar part of the world inrpritid at the talk of 
the diurnal and anmaril revoivtions of the earth ! They 
kave ever been taught by their tentes uad ther neigh» 
tours to imagine the earth ſtands fixed in the centre of 
the univerſe, and that the fun, with ail the planets and 
the fixed ſtars, are whirled round this little globe once 
an twenty-tour hours; not conſidering that ſuch a diur- 
nal motion, by reaſon ot the diſtance of tome of thoſe 
heavenly bodies, mult be almoſt infinitely fwifter and 
more inconceivable than any which th modern aſtro- 
nomers attribute to them. Tell theſe perſons that the 
fun is fixed in the centre, that the earth with all the 
Tmets roll round the fun in their feveral periods, and 
that the moon rolls round the cart in a letfer circle, 
while together with the earth the is carried round the 
ſan; they cannot admit a iyllagle of this new and ſtrange 
doctrine, and they proncunce it utterly contrary to all 
ſenſe and reiſon. | 

Acqui'1t chem that there are four moons alſo perpe- 
tually rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried 
along with him in his periodical circuit round the tun, 
which little moons were never known till the year 1610, 
when Galil:o difcovered them by bis teleſcope: inform 
them i it Saturn has five mocns cf the dame kind at- 
tending him; and that the body of that the planet is en- 

compaſſed 
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tales and fancies, and Wil tell :œu Bout ihe gnuifes do 
but delude yuur eyes with vain ger; and cron when 
nev t nemiclves c ſult their own u ele in the nſe 
of the tubes, the narrowneſs of their mind is ſuch, 
that they will fcarccly believe their T-n(:s when they 
dictate idens ſo new an] fr aag 2 

And it you proceed further, and at::mpt to lea 
them into a b. chief that ali theft plirctiry worlds ze 
habit able, and it s probable hey are rep..nithid with 
intellzdual beings dwelling in bod dies, they will Cerrde 
the folly of him "that ir forms them ; tor they reſolve tc 
Lelieve there are no habitable vi —— 4 hut £215 cartb, and 
no ſpirits dwelling in bodies beides me NN and itis 
well it they do not fix the brand of hereſy cn ch: man 
vho is leading them out of their own ** 8 imprllon- 
ment, and looſing che fette:s of their C- 

There are many other things relation * mechanical 
experiments, and to the properties of the air, Water, 
fire, iron, che loadſtone, and other riinerals and metals, 
as well 2s the doctrine of the ſenfible qualities, vis. 
colours, ſ uns, taſtes, &r. which this rank of men 
cannot believe for want of a greater amplitud: 
mind. | 

The belt way to convince them, is by giving t' em 
ſome acquaintance with the various exp*riments in phi- 
loſophy, and proving by ocular Cemonttration the mnle 
tifterm and amazing operations of the air-pumy, the 
Had tone, the chemical fuaroace, optical clatfs, and mes 
chanical engines. By this means the unden, irg will 
ſtretcli itſelf by degrees, ani when they have t-und 
there are ſo many rew and firange things tlic are mull 
evidently true, they will not be f: forward to ond nin 
every new prop fon in any of the other fciencts, or 
in the affairs of religion or civil Ife. 

III. Tor capacity of the underſtandiag includes yet 
ano her quelificatic n in it, and tat is an a3thty to re- 
ceive many ideas at onc: without contrfGon. The am- 
ple mind takes a furve 2 cf ſ>veral objects with oe 
glance, keeps them all within ſight and preſent to * 
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ſoul, that they may be compared together in their mu- 
nal refpe&s ; it forms juſt judgments, and it draws 
proper interences from this compariſon, even to a great 
length of argument, and a chain of demonſtrations. 
Ine narrowneſs that belongs to human ſouls in ge- 
neral, is a great imperfection and impediment to wiſ- 
dom and liappineſs. There are but tew perſons who 
can contemplate cr practiſe feveral things at once; our 
faculties arc very limited, and while we are intent upon 
one part or property of a ſubj<&, we have but a flight 
glimple of the reſt, cr we loſe it cut of ſight. But it 
is a ſign of a large and capacious mind, if we can with 
ore ſingle view take in a variety of objects; or at leaſt 
when the mind can apply itſelf to ſeveral objects with 
fo ſwift a ſucceſſion, and in ſo few moments, as attains 
almeſt the fame ends as it it were all done in the ſame 
in. tant. 

1:s is a neceſſary qualification in order to great 
knowledge and good judgment; for there are ſeveral 
things in human lite, in religion, and in the ſciences, 
which have various circumſtances, appen-ices, and re- 
lations attending them; and without a ſurvey of all 
thoſe ideas which ſtand in connection with, ard relation 
to each other, we are often in danger of paſſing a falſe 
judgment op the ſulijed propoſed. It is for this rea- 
fon there are ſo numerous controverſies found among 
the learned and url:arned world, in matters of religion 
as weil as inthe affairs cf civil government. The notions 
cf fin and duty to Cod and cur fell-w-crentures; of 
law, juſtice, authority, and powers; of covenant, faith, 
jultificatior, recemption, and grace; ©: church, bithop, 
preſbyter, ordination, &c. contain in them ſuch com- 
rlhcated ideas, that when ve are to judge of any thing 
Crccroing them, it is hard to tak: into cur view at 
once ail the attenèants cr corftqutents that wiiit and 
wil be concerned in the determination of a finvie quete 
don: and yet without a die nter tien to many, or mott 
of thee, we are in der ger ef determining that queſtion 
amits. 

It is o ing to the nurowne!s of our finds that we 
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ought not only to conſider the mere naked action itſelf, 
but the perſons who act, the perſons toward whom, 
the time when, the place where, the manner how, the 
end for which the action is done, together with the 
effects that muſt, or that may tcilow, and all other 
furroar.ding circumſtances: theſe thir gs muſt neceſſa- 
rily be taken into our view, in order to determine whe- 
ther the dan, which is indifferent in itſelf, be either 
lawful or unlau ful, good or evil, wile or foolith, decent 
or indecent, proper or r improper, as it is fo circumitan- 
tiated. 

Let me give a plain inſtance for the iluſtration of 
this matter. Mario kills a dog, which, corſidered 
merely in itſelf, ſeems to be an indifferert action: now 
the dog was Timon's, and not Eis own ; this — it 
look unlawful. But Timon bid bim do it; this gives 
it an appearance of lawfuin:{s again. It was done at 
church, and in time of divine ſervice ; theſe cireum- 
ſtances added, caſt on it an air of irreligion. But the 
dog flew at Mario, and put kim in danger of his life ; 
this relieves the ice ing impiety of the adion. Yet 
Mario might have eſcaped by flyipg thence ; therefore 
the iction appears to be improper. But the deg was 
known to be mad; this further circumſiuyce makes it 
almoſt neceſſary thut rhe dog thonld be ſlain, left be 
might worry the aſſembly, "ard do much milchief 
Yet again, Mario tilled him with a piſtol, which ne 
happened to have in his pocket fince yeſterday's jonr: 
ney, row hereby the whole congr-gation was terr: fied 
an! diſcompoſed, and divine ſervice was broken off 
this carries an aj peariunce cf great indecency and im: 
propriety in it: but after all, when we conſider à fut. 


ther circumſarce, that Mario beipg thus vivid ail 
afanited by a nad Cop, bad no wer ef efc pe, and Hu 
no other ucape n al c it 1 m, it Cen s 10 fake away a 
tc nk urs Cl mp co pr tv, indecer +, or url ivr {oloe< 


end to 8 w that the prev ation © one Or many hiv; 
will jatcity the act as vite and gu d. Now all tlie: 
eau na 8 &: tle ade 1 ovyht to be fur 
veyed, in oraler to frondurce wien justice and trus! 
CO: cerrin, ＋ it. 
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There are a mwhtude of human adliors in private 
life, in domeſtic alu, in traffic, in civil government, 
in courts cf juſtice, in ſchools CH lcaruing, & g. which 
have 10 many complicated circumitances, atpedts, and 
ſituations, with regard to time and place, pericns and 
things, tliat it is ir poſſible tor any one to pats a right 
judgment concerning them, without entering into moſt 
cf theſe circumſtances, and turveying them extenſively, 
and comparing and balancing chem all aright. 

Wience, by ite way, I may tale ral to ſay, 
How many thoufunds ar: there who take upon them to 
paſ; their cerſurcs on the perſoral and tlie domeliic 
actions of others, who pronounce boldly on the airs 
of tle public, and determine the juſtice or macnefs, 
the wiſdom or folly of national adminiitrations, of 
pzace and war, &c. whom neither God nor men ever 
qualified for ſuch a polt of judgment? They were nat 
capable of entering into the numerous concurring 
ſprings of action, nor had they ever taken a furvey of 
the twentieth part of the circumſtances which were ne- 
ceſſary for iuck juog ments or cen{ures. 

It is the narrewn-!s of our minus, as well as the vices 
of the will, that oſtentimes prevents us from taking a 
ſull view of all the complicated and concurring appen- 
dices that belong to human actions: thence it comes 
to pals that tLere is ſo little right judgment, fo little 
juſtice, prudence, or decency, practiſed among the 
bulk of mankind; thence arile infinite reproackes 
and cen/nres, alike fholiſh and unrighteens. Yon fee 
therefore how neediul ung iappy a thing it is to be 
poſſoſt of ſome nieaſure of this amplitude of ſonl, in cr. 
der to make us very wife, or knuwing,. cr juſt, cr 
prudent, or happy. 33 

conieis this {ort of amplitude or capacity of mind 
is in a great mcature the gift of nature, for ſome are 
born with much more capacious fouls than others. 

The genius of ſome perſons is ſo pocr and limited, 
that they can hardly take in the connexion of two or 
taree propoſi ons, unleſs i be in matters of ſenſe, and 
nich they have learnt by experience ; they art utterly 
urfit tor ſpeculative f:dics ; it is hard for em 0 diſ- 
cern the differ ce betwixt right and wrong n matters 


of 
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of reaſon, on any ahſtracted ſubjects; theſe onght never 
to {et up ior ſcholars, but apply themielves to thoſe 
arts and proicihhnns ot life which are to be learnt at an 
eaſier rate, by flow degrees, and daily experience. 

Others have a foul a little more capacions, and they 
can take in the connexion of a few propoſitions pretty 
well; but it the chain of conſequences be a little prolix, 
here they [tick and are confounded. If perſons of this 
make ever dev te tliemſelves to ſcience, they ſhould be 
well aitured of a od and ſtrong common cf body, 
and well relolved to bear tte inte of hard Labour 
and Giiigenc? in findy : if the iron be blunt, kicg Solo- 
mon tell us we mutt put more ttrength. 

But, in the third pl-cc, there are iome of ſo bright 
and happy a genius, and ample a mind, that the 
can take in a long train of prop-uitions, if not at once, 
yet in a very few m mnents, and judge weil con-crning 
the dererderce of them. They can ſurvey a variety 
ot complica ed ideas viihout tatigue or diſturbarce 
and a number of truths oiering tl emiclves + it were 
in one view to their underſtanding, dotli nc per plex 
or confunnd them. This makes u * great man. 

Now though there may be mnch ding to nature in 
this caſe, yet experi nce aſſures us, that even a lower 
degree of this capacity and cxtert of thought may be 
increaſed by diligence and application, by ir- quent ex- 
erciſe. and the obſervation cf inch rules as thate. | 

I. Lazovi by all N:EanS 10 Cain an attentive and 
patient temper of iind, a power of confining an! fix- 
ing your thoughts o long on any ene appointed ſub- 
jeR, till you Lave ſurveyed it on every ſide, and in e- 

very ſituntion, and zun through the ſeveral powers, 
parts, properiies, und relations, eff- as, ard conſequen- 
ces of it, H. whote the nvbs are very fluttering and 
wWandcring. and cant be lived attentively to a few i i- 
de as ſucceſſively, will never be able to furvey many and 
various ©bj.&s diſtndtiy at once, but will certainly be 
overwh-Ime and c« rounded with the multiplicity of 
them. The rules for fixing the attention in the former 
chapter, are Proper tv i C rfulied here. 

II. Accus ren vereinte clear and diſtinct ideas 
in every thing you think ef. Be not watisficd with ob- 
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ſcure and conſuſed conceptions of things, efpeciall; 
vhere cicarer may be obtained; tor one obſcure 0; 
confuſed idea, eſpecially if it be of great importance in 
the queſtion, intermingled with many clear ones, and 
placed i in its variety of aſpects towards them, will be 
in danger of ſpreading confuſion over the whole ien: 
of ideas, and thus may have an unnapp i influence 89 
overwhelm the underſtanding with darkneſs, aud per- 
vert the judgment. A little black paint will ſuame fully 
tincture and ſpoil twenty gay cclours. 

Conſider yet further, that if yo content yourself 
frequently with words inſtead of ideas, or with cloud) 
and confuſed notions of things, how imnm:netrable will 
fhat darkneſs be, and how vat and endes that contu- 
ton which mult ſurrœind and involve the underſtand- 
ing, when many of thefe obtenre and confuſed ideas 
come to be ſet before the foul at once? and how impoſ- 
lihte will it be to torm a clear and juit judgment avout 
them? 

III. Ust all dit gence to acqu: re 42 ad trexfure up a 
large ſtore of ideuns and notions ; te every opportuni- 
ty to add iomething to your Rock, end by trequent 
zecolle&ion fix them ia your memory ; nothin t2ods 
to confirm and enlarge the memory Ike a irequ-ut re- 
View of its poftcli ns. Then die braſu being well fur- 
niſhed with varicus traces, hznatures, and images, will 
Have a rich trea'ure. re ready ta be pr. N ted or Ol- 
t>red to the fon}, when it dirzas its t! ou. ht towards a- 
ny particular ſuhject. This wit eradu 4) iy give the 
ay a faculty of tur ey ing min hies at once: 2 
a room tha: is rickly acforned and hang rend with a 
Fre it variety of pictures, ttrikes the er © almoit at oace 
wich all chat variety, eipecially i. they have been wn 
ſurveyed ons by ans at fir: this mikes it habitun and 
more caſy to the inhabitants to takte in many of thoſe 
pamtcl ſeenes with a finvle glance or two 

Lere ode, that by 400 uiring a rich treaſure of no- 
tons, I do not mean only ſiggle ideas, but allo propo- 
titions, obtervations, and EX periences, with reaſoning 35 
and arguments npun the various {ſubjects that occur A- 
mong natural or moral, common or facred affairs; that 
whea you are called to judge concerning any queſtion, 

j YOu 
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you will have ſome principles of truth, ſome uefa at. 
10ms and obferrations always ready at hand to dite 
and aſſiſt your judgment. 

IV. Ir is neceflary that we ſhould as far as pci ble 
entertain and lay up our daily new ideas, in a regula 
order, and range the acqniiitions of our louis under 
proper heads, whether of divinity, law, phyfice, mathe. 
matics, morality, politics, t d ride, domeltic lite, crvilit 
decency, &c. whether cf caute, effect, tubltance, 3 
power, property, body, {pirit, dc. WM fond inure our. 
minds to method and order continually : ard when we 
take in any freſh ideas, nenn and gt iervatlions, 
we ſhoutd diipote ct them in their proper places, ard 
fee how they ſtand and agree With the reit of aur no- 
dions on the iame in ct; as a tcholar wonid diipoie 
of a new book on 2 proper the.t among its kindred au- 
thors ; or as an {tor at che poſi-houle | in London di- 


poſes of every latter hie takes in, placing it in the box 
that i x ng to the proper road or county. 

In any 07 t. g calves, it things lay all in a heap, tte 
addition of at new object would incrtute the contu- 
fon 3 but meti.od gives a fps y and thort ſurvey of 


them with ea. a7 6 pleature. Method is of admirable 

advantage | to cp our iddas from a conſuted mixture, 
and to preſc;v2 them ready for cory uſe. The ſcience 
of ontology, which diſtributes all beings, and all the af- 
fections of Heir, E. w Eetler abſolute or relative, under 
proper . is H pred tervice to keep our intellectual 


acquiſitions in uch ordcr as that the mind may iurvey 
them at once. 
V. As method is neceſſary fix the improvement ot 


the mind, in order to m . 2 FOUT treatute of ideas me ſt 
uſeful; 10 in all your fant; er partaits Of truth, and ace 
quirement of rational kus ue. ige, dtv a regular pra- 
greſüve MENLO. Bin with the mod ſimple cuſy, and 
ohvicus ideas; men by Ger e5 jain THO, and hop e, and 
more of them together: : thus the compiicated ideas grow - 
ing up under ycur eye and obſervation, will not give the 
ſame confusci of tl ought 45 they would co it they were 
all offered to tae min at once, without y« ur chterving 
the original and formation of them. An eminent ex- 
ample cf this appears in the Rudy of arithmetic. . It A 

ſcholar 
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f har juſt admitted into the ſchoo] obierves his ma- 
ter performing an operation ig the rule of diviſion, his 
Le is at ence diturb:d and contounded with the ma- 
mito! compariſons of the numbers of the diviſor and 
dividend, and the multgplication of the one and ſub- 
tracrion of it from the other: but if lie begin regularly 
ar atdition and fo proceed by ſubtraction and muitiplica- 
t a, ie will then in a 1c weeks be able to take in an 
inceliigent ſorvey of all thoſe operations in diviſion, and 
te practtie tem himſelf with eate and picaſure, each 
ct which at firit icemed all intricacy and contuſion. 
An ily itration of the like nature may be borrowe(l 
from geometry and algebra, and other mathematical 
practices : How ealily does an expert ggeon.etiician wich 
one glance of his eye take in a complicated diagram made 
up of many lines and circles, angles ard arches ! How 
readlily does he judge of it, whether the demonſtraticn 
deſizne d by it be true or falt:? It was by degrees he 
arrived at this ſtreich of underitandiny ; ke begun with 
a finvle line or a point; he joined two lig es in an angle 
he advanced to triangles and iquares, polygons and cir- 
cles; thus the powers of his underitanding were ſtrete h- 
ed an auzmented daily, till by dligence and regular 
application he acquired this extentiive faculty of mind. 
But this advantage does not belong only to mathe- 
matical learning. If we apply ourſelves at firit in any 
ſcience to cicar and ſingle ideas, and never hurry our- 
telves on to the following and more complicated parts 
of knowleJ;e till we thoroughly underſtand the fore- 
going, we my practiſæ the fim: method of enlarging 


the capacity of the ſoul wich ſucceſs in any one cl the 


lciences, or in the affairs of lite and religion. 


Deginnigg with A, B, C, and making fyYables cur 
of letters, and words out of ſyllables, has been the foun- 
Cat on ot Al that glorious inperitruciure of arts and 
1:1:Nces, which liave enriches the minds and libraries of 
the learned worig in teveral ages. Theſe are th e firſt 
ſr2ps by whica the ample an d copacicus ſovls among 
manhind Lave arrived at that predigious extent cf 
kacu ledge, which rencus them the wonder and glory 
et the ration where tley live, "Icugh Plato and 
Cicero, Deſcartes ard Mr Doyle, Mr Lecke and Sir 
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Iiaac Neu ton, gere dcubtleſs fatcued by nature with 
a gerius of unconmen amplitude; yet in the! 

years and arit attempis Kr. ce, tis was hut limite 
and rarrow in Comp, nit ret w 
But tow vait and cn 
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D 025 will crlarge this faculty in younger ſtu- 
dents. Ia morals and political ful s, Punendort's 
Law of Nane ard Nations, and ſ-veral determinations 
therein, vi. rromote the ſame amplitude cf ind, An 
attendance en blic trials and u gumerts ia the civil 
courts of juice way: | he of good — 5 tur tt. is 
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er of retainin- what we learn, and ©! rreatlicig it on 


every Occaſion. Fneref re wi can nzver be (aid to te- 
member: Ly CHD, WHKELET it be ideus or Propoutins, 
words or tings, notions er arguments, of which we 
have not had 1071.2 ermer idea or perceptions £1854 r by 
taation, eualt or refledion; but what 
ver we le w_ „men ber vation, books, or converta- 
tions &c. it mult all be la vp and preſerved in ths m2- 
mary, if we weud make it really uſeiul. 
39 nectſi u ani ſo excahent a faculty is the memory 
an, tht all orer ubirties of. the mind borrow 
Hence their beauty and perfedticn ; for other ca- 
11012125 of the Hul are al moſt uſelei u ithont this. To 
what purpolt are all out labyurs in knowledge and wiſ- 
dm, if ve w. 7 memory ta Preisrs and ute what we 
have acquired? What fignity all other intellectual or 
[p:iritua! impro vements, it ey are loſt as foon as they 
abe OURIZE? It is mæmumy al ne that enriches the 
ming, by pregerving it our labour and d duttry da ly 
collect. la a word, U. zre cube deer en knowledge, 
nor arts, nor iciences, Wit lt memory; nor can there 
e any imarawement of maukind in viitue or morals, 
r He practice of religion, withou: die afliſtance and 


* 


4 » % -- = #5 
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rn Zuence of this power. Without memory the foul oc 


man would be kit a p2cry Gott: tute, naked . Wit! 
an everlaſting blank ipread over it, except the fleeting 
id ꝛas of the r noment. | 

Memory is very ufſcful to theſe whe fai, as well as 
tn thoſe Wr learn. It affilts the eacher ang the ora- 


"Or, as well as va che lar cr * heurer. The beſt 


ſpesches and inſtzuctians are almoſt 5 if hoe was 
hear them iramediately forget And thoſe whe 
are called to iprak in public are much better heard 
and accepted, hen taz can deliver their ditęcurſe by 
th: elbe of a lively genius and a ren 27 memory, than 
when ey arc breed to read all that they would com- 
municate to their denten. Readirtę i; exrniinly a 122+ 
vier way of the corvzyance of. cur ſentiments 3 and 
thre are very 8 mere readers who have the ſelicity 
97 povet trating the foul, and awakening the paſſions of 
thaſe v hear, Ly ſuch a grace and power of oratory, 
4: the man who fœems to talk er ry word from his very 
N 3 | keart, 


n 
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neart, and pours cut the riches of his owr. knowledge 
npon the people rcund alu him by the Llp cf a free 
and copious memory. This gives life and ipirit to 
every thing that is {poken, and has a natural tendency 
to make a deter inprficn on the minds cf men; it 
awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, cauſes them to receive a 
diſcourſe with more aflection and picature, and adds 2 
ſingular grace and exccllency boch to the perſon and 
lis oration. 

A gocd judgment and a good memory are very diffe- 
rent qualiications. X peritn may have a very ttirong, 
capacicus, and retentive memory, here the judgment 
is very poor and weak; as ſometimes it happens in 
thoſe who are but cone degree above an idiot, who 
ave manitfeſted an amagingſitrength and extent of me- 
mory, but have hardiy been able to join or dis join tx o 
or three id cas in a Vite and happy manner, to make a 
ſolid rational pre poſition. 

There have been inſtances cf ochers Mllo have had 
Lut a very t6lerable power of memory, yet their juCg- 
ment has been fan. uch fupericr degree, juſt and wite, 
fulid and excellent. 

Yet it muit be acknowledged, that where a happy 
memory is found in any pericr, there is cre good 
foundation laid icy a wie and juſt judgment of tllir gs, 
wherefſoever the raturl genius hes any thing ef ſaga- 
city ard brighin<is to wane a right uſe (f it. A 
good judgment mult always in omg meaitrre depend 
upen a ſurvey and comf ai of icveral things tege— 
ther in the nnd, a: d dcteznining the truth of ſome 
dle ubtful propetition by that turvey ard compariton. 
When the mund las, as it Wire, tet all thole various 
objects preſent be rei, wilt are neceilury to form 2 
true prepeſitien or judgment cer cerning ay thing, it 
then deter mines tut zugt ard CG , are 10 be je in- 
cd or disioined, to be affirmed cr denicd g ard this in a 
cor:liitercy ard correty ondelce WAH all te other i- 
deas or pre pe fniens hh any Way rebate Or belong 0 
the ſame tuljet. Now there can e 1.0 fuch c- mpre- 
heniive ſurvey ct many tings with 't a icolerable de- 
tree of memory 3 itis by reviewing tiny palk we lean 
judge of tl. e inture: and it happens iumetimes that 
1 
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if one need ful or important ol-j:& cr idea be abſent, 
the judgment concerning the thing mquircd will there» 
by become tale or miitaken. : 

You will inquire then, How comes it to pais that 
there are ſome pearſors who appear in the world of 


| buſineis, a5 well as in the world «t learning, to bave a 


good judgment, and have acquired the jun character 
of prudence and witiom, and ct have netther a very 
briglit genius nor ſagacity ci mh ght, nor a very hap- 
py memory, ſo that they cannot ict ul re their minds 
at once a large icene ot idcas in order to Pais à judge 
ment. 

Now we may Karn from Penſeicſ. ſome account of 
this difficulty. You ihall carcely ever find this man 
forward in judging and determining things propofed 
to him: but he aiways takes time, and delays, and 
ſuſpends, and ponders tings naturallv, buicte he 
patics his judginent: then be practites a flow medita- 
tion, ruminates on the tubject, and thus perhaps in 
tuo or thice nights and days routes and awakens thoſe 
ſeveral ideas, one alter andther as Ee can, which are 
necciſiry in order to judge aright of the thing propo- 
fed, and makes them puts before his review n lucceſ- 
ſion: this he doth to relieve the want both of a quick 
fa.aciy of t yup ht, and of a icady memory and ipee- 
dy recollection; and {y:S caution and practice lays the 
fourdation of his juit jud ment and wite conduct. He 
ſurveys we.l ctore he judges. 

VW:i:ence | cirnot but take occaſen to infer one 
good rule Go: aivice to piricns ot higher as well as 
lower genius, and « t large as well as narrow memories, 
viz. L. at they do no to Hat pronounce concern— 
ing matters ct doubt or inquirz, where there is nt an 
urgent neceſſiy of pretent actien. Th: briglt genius 
is rcady to be fo forward as (ſten betrays ittelt into 
great errcrs it jud ment, ſpcech, and conduct, without 
a continual guard t pon ittelf, and uting the bridle of 
the ten uc. Aud it is by this delay and precaution, 
that mauy a perion ef much lower natural abilities 
mall citn excel perſons cf the brighteſt genius in wit 
em and prudence. | 
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t is oſten fourd that a fn penins has but a ſeehle 
memory: tor where th; getuus is bright, and the ima- 
ginaticn vivid, the pover of m:mory may be too 
much neglected, and joe its improvement. An active 
tancy readily wanders over „ reniitude of objects, 
and is continually entertaining iielf with new fixing 
images: it runs thronyh a number of new ſcenes or 
new pages with pleaſrr2, bit withont due attention, 
ard tcldom ivffers iffe't ro degli long enough upon 
any one ef them ta make a depp impreſſion thereof 
upon the mind, and commit it to laſting r-merabrance. 
This is one plain and obvious reaſu way there are 
ſome peilons ot very bright parts and active fpicits, 
who have bit ſhort and narrow pores of :emembrance; 
tor having riches of their on, they are not ſolicttons 
to borrow, 

And as ſuch a quick and vations fancy and inven- 
tion may be forge hindrance to the attenuon and me- 
mory, fo a rind of a wood retenitive ability, and 
which is ever crowding its memory with things which 
i: learns and reads contiiwallv, run prevent, reitrain, 
and cramp the ifvertion itlelf. The memory of Lec- 
torides is ever ready upon ali occaſions to offer to his 
mind ſomething out of other mens writings or conver- 
ſations, and is preſenting him with the thougllts of 
other perſors perpetnally: thus the rn who had na- 
turally a good flowing invention, does not ſuffer Þ:m- 
ſelf to purſne his own thoughts. Some perſons who 
have been bleſt by nature with ſagacity, and no cori- 
temptible genius, have too citen forlid the cxerciſe Gf 
it, by tying themſelves down to the memory of the 
volumes they kave read, and the ſentiments of other 
men contained in them. 

Where the memory has been a!moſt conſtantly em- 
ploving itielf in ſcraping together rew acquirements, 
and where there has not been a judgment ſufficient to 
Ciſtinguiſh what things were fit to he recommended and 
rrealurcd up in the memory, and what things were 
idle, uſeleſs, or needleſs, thefmind has been filled with 
2 wretched heap and hotch-potch of words or ideas, 
and the ſoul may be ſaid to have had large poſſeſlions, 
but no true riches. | 
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IL have read in ſome of Mr Milton's wricngs a very 


beautiful {mile, whereby he repreients the books of 


the fachers, us they are called in the Chriuian church. 

Wpatſoever, aich he, Old Time with his huge Crave 
et has con ed down to ns alon, 7 the ſtre: m of ages, 
wirzether it be thells or ſhell-Eſu, i vels 5 07 p<. bles, iticks 
Or ſtraws, Ca- weeds or mud, tele are tie ancients. 
theie ace tle inikers. The ca =e is much tne tame with 
the memoria! 10 lu 5 of tlie Kreatelt b Gr [ns 
kind. A lee ulctul things perhaps, mixed and con- 
to ded with niany ti illes and all mann r of rub! "ith, 
nil uv their memories and compoſe their intellectual! 
Polftilions. It is a gre at huppir als therefore to diitin- 
cut rf ings ariccht, and to lay up nd ing in _ me- 
Tory but vat has ome ju 22 ali n, 424 is worthy 
% be numbered ws u part of our nc 270%. 

VWhatfoes oo improvernents ariſe to du mind of man 
from the wile exercite of his own reaſoning powers, 
theſe may be called his proper manufactures; and whats 
ſoever he borro vs from abroad, theſe ma 1 be termed 
his forcigu treatures; both together mak: a wealthy 
and happy miad. 

Plus many cagcllent judgments and reaſonings are 
ſramed in the mind 7 a man of wildom and ſtudy in a 


length of years? mow many worthy and admirable 


notions has he been boſſeſſed of in life, both by his 


cn ren loning 85 Le, »y his prudent and laborious col- 
lectioas ia ness ect his reading? But, alas! how 
anf ha-rfands c der: —_— away again and are loit 
in empty air, r want ct | ftronzer and more reten- 
live r3eniory ? When 1 1-17 7 practitioner in the hw 
Was ONCE 241d to COR BA at Of debate wich that 
great lawyer in tlc laſt age, Sergeant Maynard, te is 
reporte ed to he e ae lia, Alas! young man, I 
hee forgot much nere la than ever thou huſt l:arnt 


Waat an unknown and unſptak le harnineſs would 
ir be to a n a OL i. 3 ** and wo is en gaged in 
tac pur. uit ot L. nos. edge, it nc bad but a power ot 
ELamping all his own belt tentim 2rts upon lis memory 
in ſome indelible characters ; und it he conid bat in- 
print every valuable para; zraph and ſentiment of the 
m10it 
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moſt excellent authors he has read upen nis mind, 
with the fame freed and facility with which he read 
them? It a man ct good genius and ſagacity could but 
retain and e all rhote numerous, thoſe vie and 
bean! ful | Was at once, VIch have ever palfed throngh 
Mis thongkts von any ene fit ject, how acrmitably would 
he be ſariiihed to ras a jult - Jr ment about all pre- 
fe nt 811 $+ cts ar 40 UITENCES ? ? Wi hat 2A Tori TS enter. 
EvUnmPe word fill and telicitare bis ly IT, if he could 
rrafp all theſe in a tingie lurvey; as the ſbilful eve of 
4 painter rups over a hne and complicate pic of biſ. 
tory Wrougbt by the hand cf a Jian ora Kaphaet, 
views the whole ſcene at once, and feeds himfeif with 
the extenſive delight ? But theſe are joys that do not 
belong to mortality. 

Thus far I have indulged ſome looſe and uncon- 
nected thoughts and remarks with regard to the differ- 
ent powers ot wit, memory, and judgment; tor it was 
very difficult to throw them into a regular form or me- 
thod without more room. Let us now with more re- 
gularity treat of the memory alone. 

Though the memory be a natural faculty of the mind 
of man, and belongs to ſpirits which are not incarnate, 
yet it is greatly aſtitted or hindered, and much diverſi- 
fied by the brain or the animal nature, to which the 
foul is united in this preſent ſtate. But what part of 
the brain that is, wherein the i ages ot things lie _ 
furcd up, is very hard for us to Cetermine wich ct 
tainty. It is moſt probable that thoſe very — 
pores, or traces af the brain, which ail: at the firit 
idea or perception of any _— are the ſame which 
aſſiſt alſo at the recollection cf it : and then it will fol- 
low that the memory Fas no fpecial 1 part er the brain 
devoted to its own fervice, but ues all thoſe parts in 
general which 14bſerve our ſcaſations, as weil as our 
thinking and reatuning Powers, 

As the memory grows and improves in Youry per- 
ſons from their c! iidaood, and decavs in old ace, 10 


it may be increntzd by ait and labour, and proper ex- 


erciie; or it may be igjured and qu {ported by Loch, 
or by a diieate, cr a ſtroke en the lend. There are 
ſome reaſonings on this ſubiect v nich inake it ev! ents 
Unt 
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that the gaodneſs of a memory depends in a great de- 
Cree up the confidence and the temperaturc of that 

Art of the brain winch is appointed to atfitt the exers 
ciſ2 of all our ſentihle and intellectual tacu ities. 

So for inttance, in cuildcen 3 they perceive ant for- 
get a hundred things in an hour; the 2 is +6 1lott 
that it receives mmumediately all impre! nens like water 
or liquid mud, and retains ſcarceiy any of them: all 
the traces, ſorms, or images which are drawn there, 
are immediately eil. ced or cloſed up again, as though 
you wrote with your finger on the ſurtace of a river, or 
on a veſſel ot oil. 

On the Contrary, in old age, men have a very feebhle 
remembrance of things thi were dong of late, i. e. the 
ſame day, or week, or year; the brain is grown 4 hard 
that the preſent images or trokes mats ms or no 
inꝛpreſloa, and therefore they immediate! vaniſh: 
Priico, in his :eveidg- eight Year, will tell long toriæs 
of things done when he was ia the battle at the Boyre 
almaſt fiſty vers ago, and when ke ituvied at Oxtord 
feven years before; for thoſe impretiuns were made 
wen the brain was more fiutcepuve of them; they. 
have been dechiy engraven at the proper featon, and 
theret: re the; remain. But words or things which he 
lately ſpoke or did, they are immedi: cely forgotten, 
hscaule the brain is now grown more dry and told in 
158 coniiſtence, ard receives rot much n re impreiſſion 
than it you wrote with your finger on a foor of clay, 
er a plaſtered wall. 

But in the middle ſtage of lie, or it may be from 
netcen to fifty years of arr, the memory is generally 
in its happielt itate, the brua extily receives and long 
retaius tie images and tra. cs which arc impreiled upon 
it, and the natural tpirits are more active to range 
theils little infinite unknown figures Of things in their 
proper cells or nen. to price ve and recollect them. 

Wnatſocver therefore keeps the braia in its beſt 
temper ws conſiſterce may be a help to preſerve tlie 
memory: but excets of wire, or luxury cf any kind, as 
2 as excels in the ſludies of learning or he buſinel- 

es ot life, may overwhelm the memory, by overitrain- 


ing and wenkening the fibres of the brain, over-waſting: 
! | tle 
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the ſpirits, injuring the due conſillence of that tender 
ſubſtance, and contvunding the images that are laid 
up there. 

A goud memory has thofe ſeveral qualincaticns, (.) 
It is ready to receive and admit w ith great eie the va- 
rious ideas both of words and things which are learned 
or tanglit. (2.) It is large and coptovs to treature up 
theſe ideas in great number and variety. (3.) It is 
ſtrong and durable to retain for a con . time 
thoſe words cr thoughts which are committed to it. 
(4) It is faithful and active to {tngget and recollect, 


upon every proper occaſion, all thole words or thorghts 


which have been recommended to its care, or treaſur- 
ed up in it. 

Now in every one cf theſe qualiications, a memory 
may be injured, or may be improved: yer I ſhall not 
;aſiſt dis indtly on thee Plat cul; rs, but quly in general 
propoſe a few rules or Cirefions, where aby this noble 
faculty of memory, in all is branckes and qualitcations, 
may be preſerved cr fiitcd, ard ew what are the 
practices that both by rcaſen and experizrce awe been 
round of happy 5. Pure to this purye ts, 

There is one great and general direction which he- 
lor gs to the i improve ent e cher powers às v ell as of 
tte memory, and tl at is, to keep it alveays ig die and 
proper exerciſe. Many acts by degrees torra a habit, 
and thereby the ability or power is Rrenzthened and 
wade Wore ready % ippenr en uin in A6on, Our me- 
mories ſhould be ufd and 'Trnared from chilgdhoed to 
bear a moderate quanticy of kaut uledge let into them 
Carly, and they V 1 the reb v Deco * nun tor uſe and 
grvicz. As any limb well and duly e: :ercited groves 
itronger, the nerves of tie Lody are carroborated 
thereby. Milo took up a cult, and daily carried it on 
is ſhoulders : as the calf grew His {trength grew allo, 
and he at laſt arrived at firmrets of Jints enough to 
SAT tle bull. 

Onur memories will be in a great mea.ure moulded 

ird formed, improved or injured, according to the 
exevedth of them. If we never vie them they will be 
melt lo't. Thoſe who are wont to converſe or read 
about a few things cnly, will retain but a few in their 
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memory: A who are uſed to remember things but 
for an ur, and chirge their memories wii! k it n 
Ira, wil retmin them but an heur beiore ther vant 


And le: words be re men red ws well as things, 1 
1 YOU NIV « A. *G ire A a7 W 12 54 "1m 415 * (il it 5 1. Tt 
and be ware ready to expres your mind on all occ- 
ns. 


Yet there ſhould be a caud'on given in ſome eaſes : 
the memory of a child, or any wirm perſon, thoul.l 
Not he ovarbrdencd; tor a lib or a joint may be o- 
verdb-aincd by bein too mich loaded, and its natural * 
Poier never be 1c rere d. Teachers frowuld wittly 
jad IE of the power at. conftitation ct youth, and im- 4 
pole no more on them than they are able to bear with 
Cheer feln Wels and im Arovement. | 

Aud partic warty they ſhould take car, that the LP 
Temory cn the learnir be not to3 much crow ded with 
a tumultu ms 1244p or overbearing mut titude of docu- 4 
ments or bJca5 at on- tine; this is the v a7 to remem- 

Ler nothing; one idea efraces ano her. An Ove. 2 
greedy gratp dias not ꝛctain the largaſt har Hul. Bu: DL 
it is the excrcile of memory with a dus mouerationg v 
tat is one general rule towards the improvement of J 
it. | 

The particular rules are ſiich as theſe : 2 

1. Duc attention and diligence to learn and know A 
lings which we would commit to our remembrance, 
is 4 lle Gf great necelit'y in this caſe. When the at- 
tenion bt ftrongly fixed th any particular ſubject, all that 
is feid concerning it makes a deeper impreſlion upon 
the mind. There are forme per.ous who complain they 
cunnot remember divine or human dicouries which 
they hear, when in truth ther thoughts are wande ring 
Half the time, or wle boar wich ſuch coldgel, and in- 
Cifterercy, and a uifting temper di ſpirit, that it is no 
wander the things v. ich are 1cad er ſpoken make but 
a flight impreſſion on the brain, and get no firm foot ting 
in the feat of memory, but foon vanith and are laſt. 

It is necdful therefore, if we would maintain a long 
remembrance cf the things which we read or hear, 
that we ſhould engage our delight and pleaſure 1 in thoſe 
lubj.Cs, and ute the other methods which are before 

O A - Drecertbed 
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preicrihed, in order to fix the attention. Sloth, indo» 
lence, and idlencss „ III no mote blets the mind with 
inte! !): Eval riches, than it will f. I the band with gain, 
tice geld with corn, er the pute wit h trea ire. | 
1.2: i Fe addzd alſo, that not only the flott. ful and 
e neghigent deprive ticmillves of proper knowledge 
or the furniture cf U eir memory, but ſuch as appear 
to Lave active ſpiri. 3, v. 10 are ever ſcinim ig over the 
ſarface of things vieh a volatile temper, will fix no- 
thing in their mind. Vario will ſpend v — mornings 
in running over loole and unconnected pages, and vith 
fcth curiofity is ever glancing 0:7 Lew vords and 
id: as that firike Lis pretent fucy: he is fluttering over 
a torſand oLjets cf art and ſcience, and yet treaſures 
up but Ii tle knowledge. There mui be the labour 
and die Cillgence of cloſe attention to particular ſue 
3-&s of thought and inquiry, which only can imyreſs 
* Hat we read or think of vpcn the rememberir la- 
culty in man. 

2. Clear ard diſtiact agprelerſien of the t things > hich 
Ve cc mit to mEmnIry, is neceftary in order tt rake 
tem ſtick and dwcli there. If we world rmeniber 
words, cr learn the names ef perſcrs cr thir gs, we 
ſaculd have them recommended to cur men ory by 
clear and Cntr ct pronunciatr n, ſpelling, cr writing. 
If we would waar as up the ideas cf things, r tions, 
prepoſitic ns, arguments, and ſcientes, theie {ould be 
rece mmended alto to our memory by a clear and di- 
tinct perc*; tion ct rem. Faint, ehmmering, and 
ccriulce idcas w i.) variſh like i2.ages feen in twilight. 
Every tu ing wich we I:arn ſuculd be convered to 
the A in tlie plaineſt expreſſions without 
any aml ipuity, that ve May rot miſtak: vhat we de- 
Cre to remember. I is is a general rule whether we 
would employ the memory about words or things, 
tough it mult be c nteſt that mere ſounds and words 
are much Far der to get by heart than the knowledge 
cf things and ral images. 

For this reaſor, take Feed (as I have often before 
warned) that you do rot take up with words inftead 
ci things, r.or mere und) iaſtead of ral fentiments and 
ideae. Mary a lad forgets wiet has been taught hk: m, 

merely 
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merely becaule he ncver wel. underſtood it: he never 
clearly ard diſtinctiy took in the meanit ; of tot: 
ſounds aud ſyllables witch be was Fagrized 0 got yp 
heart. 

This is one true reaſun why Los make fo poor a 
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in Lain, of which I Lag ttroken 45 2. Kad tu,; 
35 4 commmtnon C4 "ag Witt Cad: dC Ee „blen t. . 1 471. 
cuechiims in isi cary days. The language and di: 

ſentiments conveyzd in thoſe catecilms Fare far above 

the underdanding of creatures ct tuat age. an they 

live ng tolerable ideas under the words. This makz; 

the anſwers much harder! to be Fenn (0222734, and in 
truth they learn notiling but * al Wind ideas; and 

it tua) arg ever ſo perfect in tepcati ag We maids, yet 

th oy KO nothing ot dvndty. 

Lad for this icalbn it is a receffiry ral in teachiag 

children the principles of tell zien, that tre mould 
in vy plan, cely, aid familiar werds, 
brought as %% 45 1.66 15 dtawa to ineir underſtand - 
inge, according to ther d Arent ages and capaciti:s, 
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ſimple or compound. &c. and when they are placed in 
ſome order according to their uuurfe, their fluidity, 
or their conſiſterce, &c. in phials, bottles, gailipots, 
caſes, drawers, &c. 30 the genealogy of a {amily is 
more eaſily learnt when you begin at ſome great 
grandiather as me root, and Cifiing!1iih the ſtock, ihe 
large bougbe, the Icffer branches, the twigs, and the 
zuds, Ill you come don to the preſent infants of tl. 
. ouſe. And indeed all forts of arts and ſciences taught 
in a method ſcmething of this kind, are more happily 
committed to the mind or memory. 

I might give another plain ſimile to confirm the 
truth of this. What horie or cartiage can take up 
and bear away all the various, rude, and unwicidly lop- 
pings of a branchy tree at once? But if they are di- 
vided yet ſurther, fo as to be laid cloſe, and bound up 
in a more uniform manner into feveral faggots, per- 
1aPT thoſe loppings may be all carried as one ſingle 
Yoad or burden. 

The mutual dependence of things on each other 
help the memory ct both. A wiſe connexion of the 
Parts of a diſcourſe in a rational method, gives great 
auvantage to tue reader or wearer in order to tus re- 
membrance of it. Therefore many mathematical de- 
monſtrations in a long train may be remembered much 
better than a heap of ſentences which have no con- 
nexicn. The beck of Proverbs, at leaſt from tlie tenth 
chapter and onwards, is much harder to remember 
than the book ct 'ſtums for this reiſon; and ſore 
Chriſtians have tl me, that they remember what is 
written in the Epiitle zo the Romans, and that to the 
Hebrews, much better than many others of the ſacred 
Epiltles, becauſe ther: is more exact method and con- 
nexion obſerved in them. 

He that would leurn to remember a ſermen wie! 
ke bears, thon!d acquaint Ertl. by degrees with the 
m<=thod in wii h the fetal impertant parts of it are 


dellversd. It is a conan um in a multitude of 


preachers, that they utierly negled nicthad in their 
harangucs: or st ha they reluſs to rover their me- 
thod vile ard ſcrutle to the Learers. One would 
be tempted io ink it was for fra: ca thei: auditors 
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* } 2 515 22 — 
d fem ember too myth Af their fer nens, ard pre- 
ner preaching them three or har dimes Over ; 


vert ti 

eit I bare caniouy enough to periuace mytef, tnat 
the true reafor is, they imat eit to de a mere madiſn 
v ay 1 preaching willow pastcalats; I am fore it is 
a mite] more tickets he. Ant it would be of greca:: 
advantayvc, both to the fp2rker and oarer to have diſ- 


courtes tor te pulpit cal into A . ain and eaty method, 
aud the reatbns or inferences ringed in a proper orde 5 
and that umeler the words, fot, + only, ani thiralys 
however they my be now tai! to ond ugpolite 
or uniafrionablc; ous Archbilhop Fuletſon did not think. 
fo in his days. 

4. A frequent review and careful vep-tition of the 
things we would lewn, and anabridygment o& them ina 
„ 1 corps jor this end, his a oreat intaeac tor 
then in the meriory ; th tore ic is tt the rules of 
CEMENT, and nein exanplcs of te varintiga of bad, 
and the pecutiit forms of tprech iu any langange, ar 
ſo olten appointed by the nner 383 leiions tor tha 


* 4 A. s un, 


* 


pp ſcholars to be Irequent]y repeinted ; and they are con- 
P tracted into tiles tor hog thong reviy, tht whit bs not 


led in the mind ar fit, may be it vnped npon the 

memory by a p-rpetual inrvey and release. 
I Repetition is fo very victu a proce, that AInemon, 
even from his youth to luis od ave, never reid 2 book 
without making forme fit points, Cithes, or hooks 
in the margin, to mark what Lats of the diicourſ- 
were proper for a review : and whim Mb came to tlie 
end of a fection or chapter, he aways fhat his book, 
and recollefe fall the ferriments or expretiions he had 
remarked, fo the he cond pive.a tolerable analyſts and 
ablrat of every treatite e had read, jrit after he had 
finiſh2d it. Ibenge he bam lo weil farnithed wien 
a rich variety of knowl 0, 

Even when a perion is h-arins a ftrnion or a lec- 
ture, he may give his thoughts leave r.ov and then to 
ſtep back to tar as to iccollec the ſeveral heads of it 
from the beginniog, tro or three times before the Icce- 
ture or fermon is tinia:d + the omiſſion or the loſs of a 
ſentence or two among the ampliticn: ors, is richly 
compenſated, by preſcrvmg in tlie mind the methe >. 

0 3 and 
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and crder ef we whole diſccurſe ta Tic mom itaportint 
branches fit. 

If we wor'd z in the memory the GiicertrCs; we 
hear, o: What we dean ts 5 bea ct 115% wubitraidt them 

r:0 brief unpends, and review thin cſten. Lawyc: 78 
and divines have need ot bern alliances: tue write 
down fhert rn.GHS cr l. it ts oi the prine pul Leads of what 
they dere to ccmmit to their memeny, ii erder to 
preach er plead; for ſuch ablrads and epitonies may 
be reviewed much ſocne:, and the fevers] gn eg. 
jemmarnts cr !encences Wil be more eatily invented or 
recolleded in their proper Places. ihe art ot ort 
hand is of excellent uſe tor this as well as other r 
es. It muli be ackn- Wledged, tliat thule who carcely 
ever take © pen ia their hands to write ſhort notes er 
hints orf whit tis y are to ſpenk or learn: ly who never try 
do caſt thir gs inte metliod, or to contract the ſurvey of 
ern, in order do COMmit chem to their memory, had 

need to have a Conte denree of that natural power cr 
retaining and recolledtiug what they read or hear, cr 
iatend to ſprak. 

Do not plunge yourſelf into other buſineſſes or u- 
Cies, amuſemerits or rec reations, immcdiately after yer 
have attended upon inſtruction, it you can well avoid 
it. Get time it poſlihle to recoilect che things you have 
beard, that they may not be waſhed all away trom the 

rind by u torrent of other occurrences Or engagements, 
nor loit in the crowd cr clamour oi ocher loud and im- 
portur ate atlairs. 

Talking over the things which you have read with 
Your COM par jens on the frit proper opporturity ycu 

nave ſor it, is a maſt uſciul manner of review or repe- 
tition, in order to fx them upen the mind. Teach 
them your younger friends, in order to etabliſa your 
own knowledge while you communicate it to mem. 
The animal powers of your tongue and of your ear, as 
well as your intellectual faculties, will all join together 
to help the memory. Hermetas ſtudied hard in a re- 
mote corner of he land, ard in ſolitude, yet he became 
a very Icarncd may. He ſeldom was ſo happy as te 
en oy ſuitable foci:t;y a home, and therefore ke: talked 
Ever to the fields azd the woods in the evening what 


Ee 
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he had been teu ing in the dar, and foral fo conſide- 
rale advantage by tzis practice, tat he rec ended 
it to all his friends, tince las couid let his red. tu tO iC 
tor leventeen yeus. 

d. Pleaſure and deli lit in the thinzs we lcarn, gives 
ercat a Mitance towards the rem morance of them. 
Whatever therefore we detire thic a chill Du cone 
mit to his memory, make it as plentant to bim as poſ- 
Ile; endeavour to farch hie genids and 15 temper ; 
and let kim take in the inst: uctions you give iin, or the 
I:Tots you aprent him, as far as may be, in a way i 
ſaiced to Lt5 natural inclination. Tellus would never 
Larn auy moral leff ns till they were moulded into e 
form cf forme fiction or table like thoſe of ZEfop, or dell 


3 


they put on the appearance of a pirable, like thoſe 
vnc: in our bleed Saviour taught the ignorant world : 

d . . . . .* * . . . = 
ten a2 remembered wel tie emblerantical inſtructions | 


that were given him, and lcarnt ta practiſe the moral 
ins and meaning of them. Young Spectorius was 
tight virtue, by ſetting befors him a variety of es- 
amples of the various gd qualities in human life; and 
. he was appointed daily to repeat ſome ſtory of this kind 


vat cf Valerius Maximus. The ſame lad was early in- J 
itructed to avoid the common vices and follies of yuutly 
£ in the ſame manner. Tuis is a kia to the method 
e vꝛehereby the Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
s Late drunkenneſs and intemperence, viz. by bringing 
a2 drunken man into their company. and ſhewing them 


| what a beaſt be bad made of iumiecit. Such viſible and 
h „ fcailtle ſcrms of inſtruction will make long and uſeful 
u in. preſſiuns upon the memory. | 


a K Ms — 


'S Children may be tag! t ro remember many things 

h in a way ct ſport and pliy. Some young creatures 

7 have learnt their letters and iyUables, and tte pronoun- | 
4 cin's aad ſpelling of words, by having them patted or ' 
10 ritten upon mary little flat tables or dies. Some | 
r have bcen taught vocabularies of different languages, | 
A having a word on one tongue written on one fide of ' 
= theſe tablets, and the ſame word in another tongue on 
= the other fide of them. | 

4 There miglit be alſo many entertaining contrivances | ' 
a+ for the iaſtruction of children in ſeveral things relating 5 
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en mans al both to muke them receive with mere ate 
the ling: pre 4p 1 tacir ebſcrvaticr, aud 7 


* 
diem Ic 3 in thor renegbhrunte. II em ac 
| L 124 * i i, * 
there of hs ccrn 1 1. urs ef titan if, ich have 


been taught in carly vi ars by the hep gi 17 md and 
have been like nails fannt gd in fare 2 di drit- 
ted by daily vie? 

So the nm of e 2473 of zen mann ire en- 
graven on the im; cin ultants by tnc tour lines; 
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judging ci heir on expenccs 


17 

— » 
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7 
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So, 
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Compute tte pence but or one day's ezpenecc, 
50 mary F. z unds aul ar gels. groe a. 14 pence, 
Are ſon: in our wade Year's C:2C iMmiclcnce. 


Axty-fve, v'nich number of per.ce makes ene pound, one 


EEE EET”, 
I 


—_— ore gruat, ard one pcany. 


For the rumber of dans in a vear is three hundred 


Sq dre rue Of heal ben preſcribed in the bock 
called Scholn Saler- ie ma, and many a perſon has pre. 
ſerved himtelf dountiit. irom evening gluttonx. and the 
pains and Cifakes cemed tent upon it, by theſe two 


lines : 


Ex rage tam, jit mrocem fond : 


It fs no: let ie, fit til i cena ar, 
Trgliſacd: 


__ 
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Log ined: 
To be eaſy all night, 


zt pour rug per be light: 
Or eli you'it con lain 
Of © * omach i in Fain. 


Ard a hundred Froverbi at ſ:nten22s in various la: 
$4705 are formed into rhyrie or a verſe, hereby they 
are gude to ſtick upon the memory of old and young. 

It is from this principle that moral rules have been 
cult into a poetic mould from all antiquity. So the 
golden verfes of the Prthagoreans in Greek; Caton's 
dictiches De Moribus in Latin; Lilly's precepts to ſcho- 
lars called Qui mibi, with _ others; ; and this has 
Len done with very good [:ccels. A line or two of 
tis Eind recurring on the A ry, have often guarded 
vouth from a tempta-ion to vice and folly, as well as 
Pat them in mind of their preſent duty, 

I: is for quis reaſon allo that the genders, declenſions, 
and variations CE anuns and verbs, have been taught in 
5 -erle, by thoſe who hav? e<mplied with the prejudice 
ct long cuſtom, to tzach Englith children the La in 

tongre "by rules written in Latin : and truly thoſe rud2 
kraps cf v ICS andtezminarions cf an unknown tongue 
would have never been fo happily learnt by heart by a 
dred t! 115 en! boys without this ſmoothing arti- 
A nor tnCeed do | inow any thing elſ2 can bz ſaid 
WIC 3g. . reaſ-n to excuſe or telieve the obvious abs 
lurdities cf tui; n jos, 

Win you would remember new things-or words, 
On to a crate and connect then with ſom: 

i 143 Gr Wings ich you have well known before, and 
1. are Bud and eft thitthed in your memery. This 
all ciation CH ide, is Of great Miporiance and fr:ce, 
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only the order and number of every verie rom one to 
2 hundred in peifectior, but the order and r amber ct 
every word in each vert2 lo; and by this mears 52 
vecul l undertike to remember two or three hundred 
names of pertors cr things by ſcinc rational cr tanta'tto 
conncxion detween ſome wor:t in the verſe, and ſome 
letter, _ſyilal:, rroperty,. or accident of the name or 
thing to te rememn.bcred, even though they had been re- 
peated but once cr twice at nick in Li, heating. AAni- 
mato practi cd much the ſame art cf memory, by get- 
tiag the Latin names cf twenty-two animals into his 
kead accorzirg to the alphabet, Viz. efncr, bafiliſous, 
canis, draco, ey bas, felis, gryphur, Lircus, fuvencus, lee, 
mus, mug, obe, fa) nihera, guadrupesr, rhinoceros, i nia, 
taurus, urſus, xiptiic, herd cr yera, xikela. Mot of 
theſe he divided . ll into four parts, via. head and body, 
fect, fins cr wings, and tail, and by rome arbitrary cr 
ch'merical attac!roent ct cach cf theſe to a werd or 
thinz which lie delires! to remember, he committed 
tllem to the care ct his memory, and that with good 
ſucces. 

It is alſo by this affociation of ideas, that we may 
better print any new idea upon the memory, by joins 
ing wit it jome circumſtince ef che time, place, com- 
Paz, Kc. wherein we firſt obfe rved, heard or learnt 
it. If we w ould recover an abſent idea, it ig uſeſul to 
recoll· & 534-72 circunftances of time, plice, &c. The 
ſubſtance will many times bo recovered ang brought : 


1 


the tlñonght by recgllecting the ſnadaw: a man recurs 
eo cur Car cy bz remenibe: 4 E;. - rmer:t, his ys or 
ſtiture, his ches, or employment, &c. Aba, bird, 


or fic, by its cont, 8. ire, cr Netion, by the cage, 
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ſ-rb'ance to it, and that in the letters, ſyhabhles, or 
und of the name, as well as properties of the thing. 

If we would remember Hippocrates, or Galen, or Pa- 
racelius, think ct a pbyſician's nam:, begint ing with 
H, G, er P. If we thali remember Ovidins Nalo, we 
may fepicſert a man wich a great nose; it Flato, we 
may think upon a perſon with large thoulders ; ii Chriſ- 
pus, wie thalt fancy another wich curled hair; and lo 
ct cther things. 

And fom-tines a newer ftrange idea may be fixed. 
in the memory, by coniideritg its contraty or oppoſite, 
So if we cannot hit on the word Goliath, the remem- 
brarce of David may recover it; or the name ct a 
Trojan man be recovered by dining of a Greek, &2, 

E. In ſach caſes v herein i: may be dene, ſcek aiter 
a local memory, cr a remembrance of witit you have 
read by th: fide or rage where it is ventten or printed; 
whether the right or tue I. ft, wither zt the top, the 
middle, or the bottom; Whether at the beginning of a 
chapter cr a paragraph, Gr the end ot it. It his been 
jome advantage, tor this reaſon, to accuſtom one's felt 
to books ct the f.me edition: and it has been cf con- 
ſtant and fp<cial uſæ to divic's aud private Chriitians, 
to be furnitted v.th ſeveral Bs of the fun edition, 
that whereſoever thev arc, viither in their chamber, 
parlour, cr ſtudy, in the rounzc or eder years os Hes 
they may find the chepters ard verics funding in te 
fame parts of the pave. 

This is alſo a great corventency to be cblerved by 
Frivters in the rtew editions of Gran.mars, Pains, 
Teltamepts, &c. to print every chapter, paragraph, cr 
verſe, in the fare part of ih: page as the f rmer, thn lo 
It may yield an bappy efittance to 1lofe vouns learners, 
Who fine, and evcu feel, the advantage ut a lucal me- 
moty. 

9. I et every thirg ve C:fire to remember be fairly 
and diſtinctiy witten and divided into perices, with 
large characters in the beginr.ns, for by this means we 
ihall the mcre readily imprive the matter and words cn 


cur minds, and recollect tem with a glance, the more 


remarkable the writing appeais to the eve. This ſenſe 
conveys the ideas to the fancy better tlan ary cther; 
end 
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and what we have fzen is not io ſoon forgotten as what 
we have only heard. What Horace afiicms of the mind 
or pailions may be ſaid alſo ct the memory. 


Seęniis irrucut animct cem hen aurem 

- „ | off 2 4 . * N / , + * 7 
iam n n I joe ji libs et T 
Tife ſili tradit ſpecuacr. 


Applied thus in Engliſh: 


Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 

In one ſnort hour; bu: that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful figar 
Engravcs the kuowledge uh a beam of Light. 


For the aſſiſtance of weak mem ries, the firſt Itter 
or words C1 every period, in every page, may be 5 
in ditind colour,; vella, dꝛcen, red, black, &c. and 
11 vu ohſerve the ſarne order cf colours in the follows 
ing ſentences, it muy be ill ihe better. Li's will make 
a great impre hon. and may much aid the memar 
Under this head we may take natice of the advantage 
wiiich the memory gains, by having the ſeveral objcds 
of our learning drawn cut into iche me: an à tables; mat- 
ters cf mathcraatical ſcience and natural philoſophy are 
not ouly let into the underttending, but preſerved in 
the memory by hignres and Liar ams. The fituation cr 
the ſeveral parts of the earth are better learnt by one 
day's converſing vith a map a ca chart, than by mere 
readiag ite deferip tion of ther ſituation a kindred 
times cover in Looks of geograp! V. 90 the conſtellations 
in aſtronomy, and their phition in tlie HEAVENS, : Te mire 
caſily remenibered by hemitpheres of the mars well 
drawa. It is by having tuck fert of memorials, figures, 
and tables har ng rund c ur ſtudies, or places of reſidence 
or reſort, t dat cr memory of thele things will be 
Teatly ab de d and imp proved, as I have ſhewn at large 
in the twenticth chapter, of the Uic of the Sciences. 
Imi lit add her- 16 that once writing over what 
we detign iv reme ver, and giving due attention to 
lit we write, will 1: it more in th: mind than read- 
ing it five times. Anz i the fame manner, if we had 


3 | a 
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a plan of the nak d lines of Jongitude amn , Pr 
jected on tas meridian Printed tor Tus ute, 4 learn 
migl.: much mooie ſpecdily ac vafice himſcit se K- 
ledge of geography by his own graw.ng $42 toutes « 
all the parts of the world vpon it bi imttation, thun oy 
many days ſurvey of a map vi the Wold 10 Printed, 
Tlie fame allo may be ſuid concerning iii Con eh aticrs 
of heaven, drawn by the learner on a Tu. f: 
the circles cf the ſphere upon the plane © the equator, 
10. I. has ſometimes been the praf.ce ci men to 
impriut names or fentences on their mamery, bY taking 
the ñrit letters of every word Of UN 12722602, ef tho 
names, and making a nc word gut e them. 509 the 
name of the Maccabees is borrowed from thc {24 ler 
ters i he Hebrew words which make thet ſentence, 
Mi Cum ka Dielim Jchovah, i. e. Who is las thee 
none tu ges? which was written on their bares. 
"eftts Chriſt, cur Saviour, Faith ben called a Elk, 
n Greek 1: or =, by the fathers, hecauiſe Chefe a 2 Vin 
Frſt letters 05 thote Greer v'crds, Jeius Chriſt, God's 


„in, the Javicur. So ne wel vibgver teaches us to 
member the order o: the teven tig nal Cours, as 
they aper by il. e n- eam: cunt through a p: iſm on 
Waite poper, £7 TOrmes by the fin in 4 rainbow, ac- 
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TELE ae ECT me lerters mz quis ſcent, viz. a, 
4, V, Ange , tier are joined in ile word ahevi. So 
the UNIVER. Particnlar propoiticns in logic, are 
reme mi, ered 37 he words furkira, c larent, Dari, .. 
Order actifcial nelgs memo, may be juſt men- 
toned here. 
Dr Grey, in i; book called Memoria Techrica, has 
, - 
exchanged the figurzs 1, 2, 3. 4, J, 6, 7, 8, o for 
ſome corubnanta, b, d, t, f, I, y, ps k, n, and lone 
vowels, 2, © 1, ©, u, and ſeveral diphthongs, and 
thereby formed words that denote numbers, wl:ich 


may 
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may be more cafily remembered; and Mr Lewe has 
improved lus ſcherie, in a ſmall pamphlet called Mrs 
monics delineated, whereby, in ſeven leaves, he has com- 
prized almoſt an infinity of things 1a ſcience and in 
common lite, and reduced them to a fort of meaſure 
like Latin verſe ; tllough the words may be ſuppoſed 
to be very barba ons, being ſuch a mixture ct vowels 
and conſonants as are very unfit ſor harmony. 

But aſter all, the very writers on this ſubject have 
confeſſed, that ſeveral of tleſe artificial helps of me- 
mory are fo cumberſome as not to be ſuitable to every 
temper or per!c: ; nor are they of any ule for the de- 
livery cf a diſcourie by memory, nor of much ſervice 
in learning the ſciences : but they may be ſomelimes 
praiſed for the aiſiſting our remembrance of certain 
.2ntences, numbers, ur names. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of determining a Dur 1111. 
I. 


HEN a ſubject i; propc ied to your . oughts, 

conſider whether it be knowable at all, cr no; 
and then whether it be not above the reach of your in- 
quiry and knowledge in the preſent ſtate ; and remem- 
ber that it is a great waſte of time to buſy yourſelves 
too much ame ngſt unſeurchables : the chief ute of theiz 
ſtudies is to keep the mind humble, by finding its ovin 
ignOrarce and weakneſs. 

II. Coxs:ber egain whether the matter be worthy 
of your inquiry at all; and then, how tar it may be 
worthy of your preſent ſearch and labour according to 
your age, your time cf life, your ſtation in the world, 
your capacity, your preſeſſton, your chief deſign and 
end. There are many things worth inquiry to one 
man, which are not ſo to another; and there are things 
that may deferve the ſtudy of the ſame perſon in one 
part of life, which would be improper or impertinent 
at another. To read books of the art of preaching, or 
diſputes 


\ 
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diſputes about church - diſcipline, are proper for a th:c- 
logical ſtudent in the end cf his academical itudies, bt 
nat at the beginning of them. To purine mathemati- 
cal ſtudies very largely, may be uſeful for a profeſſor ot 
philoſophy, but not for a divine. 

III. Coss torx whether the ſubjæct of your inquiry be 
eaſy or difficult; whether you have ſuſſiclent foundation 
ar iel, furniture and advantages, tor the purſuit of 
it. It would be madneſs tor a young ſtatuary to at- 
tempt at firſt to carve a Venus or a Mercury, and eſpe- 
cially withont proper tools. And it is equal folly 
for a man to pr2t2nd to make great improvements in 
natural philoſophy withont due experiments. 

IV. Consimzs whether the ſubject be any ways uſe- 
fu} or no, before you engage in the ſtudy of it; of- 
ten put this quz{tion to yourſelves, Cut bon? ? to what 
purpoſe ? What cn4 will it attain? Is it for the glory 
of God, for the good of men, for your own advantage, 
for the removal of any natural or moral evil, for the 
attainment of any natural or moral od? Will the 
profit he equal to the labour ? There are many ſuhtle 
impertinencies learnt in the ſchools, many painful 
trifles even among the mathematical theorems and pro- 
blems, many diff.iles unge, or laborious follies of va- 
rious kinds, which ſome ingenious men have been 
engaged in. A due reflection upon theſe things will 
call the mind away from vain amuſcments, and fave 
mucli time. 

V. Cos eidge what tendency it lis to make yon 
Wiler and better, as well as to make you mor? learned; 
Tad thore queſtions which tend to wii dom and prudence 
in our conduct among men, as well as piety toward 
Cod, are don':tlets more important, and preferable 
beyond all thate inquiries which only improve our 
xnowledge in mere ſpeculations. 

VI. Ir the gigttion „ppear to be well worth you: 
diligent application, and vou are furniſhed with the 
neceiſiry requiũtes to purſue it, then conũder wheth-- 
it be dr : ſt up and entangled in mare words than is need» 
ful, and contain or include more complicated idæas than 
is neceſſary; and if fo, endeavour t reduce it to 2 
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r ſimplicity and plainneſs, which will make the 
and argument e ſier and plainer all the way. 

Ir it be ſtated in an impioper, bicurc, or it re- 
gular form, it mo be mcliorated by changing the 
paraſe, or tranfportivo the parts of it; but be careful 
always to keep the grand and important point of inqui- 
ry the ſame in your now ſtating the queſtion, Little 
tricks and deceics of ſophiitry, by flidiag in, or leaving 
change the queſtion, ſhauld 
b2 abarconed and renounced by all fair cifputants and 


„it ſuck words as ent! 


archers after truth. 


neſs and juſtice ges 


The Qiating a queillon wich cl 
1 Trent Kay many tiniss toward the ai 
2 4 


cring it. The 


greateſt part of trve knowledge lies in a dlitigct percep- 
tion of things which are in themſelves diſtinét; and 
am men giv- more light ant knowledge by the bare 
tetirg of the que! on wh peripicunty and juſtice, than 
groſs confuſion for wile 
To ſtate a que ion is but to ſeparate 
and diſentangle the parts of it from one another, os well 
from every taing which doth not concern the queſtion, 
and then to lay the difentaagled parts of the queſtion 
i» due order and method: oftentimes witl.out more 
«<2 this tully retolves the doubt, und ſhews e mind 

1/bere the truth lies, without argument cr d inte, 
VIII. Ir the queſtion relutæ to an axiom oni in- 
{1612 ci truth, remember that @ long train c conte 
efore it ſould not be 


a} __ * 
others by talking v2 it in 
Hours together, 


quences mu, depend npoi it, Ot: 
ſudderly admitted or receiv cd. 
"to not cnonch to determine de 
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he called an axiora or a lelf-evident trum, when by a 
moderate attention to the {nbject and predicate, their 
connexion appears in fo pln a light, nl fo clear an 
evidence, as nceds no third idea, or ruiddle term, to 
prove them to be connected. . = i 

X. Wurz you are in ſearch after truth in queſtions 
of a doubtful nature, or fuch a3 you have not yer. 
thoronghly examined, reep up't jultindiff:rence to either 
ſide of the quelilion, if you would be led honeitly into the 
truth: for a defire or inclination leaning to either fide, 
biaires the judgment ſtrangely z wires by this indit- 
terence for every thing but truth, ou will be excited 
to examine fairly initead of pretuming, and your ailent 
vill be lecured trom ge ing beyond your evidence. 

XI. Fos the moit put people are born to their opi- 
nions, and never queition the truth of what their family, 
r their country, or their party prefeſa. They clothe their 
minds as they do their bodies, aſter the fathion ia 
vogue, nor one of a hundred ever examines their 
principles. It is ſuſpected cf lukewarmneſs to ſuppole 
examination neceſſary, and it will be charged as a ten- 
dency to apoltacy it we go about to examine them. 
Perions are applauded for preſuming they are in the 
right, and (as Mr Locke faith) he that confiders and 
inguires into the reaſon of things is counted 4 foe to 
orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may deviate from ſome 
of the received doctrines. And thus men without any 
induſtry or acquiſition of their cn, (lazy and idle as 
they are), inherit local truths, i. e. the truths of that 
place where they live, and are inured to aticnt without 
evidence, | | 

This hath a long and unhappy influence; for if a man 
can bring his mind once to be poſitive and fierce for 
propoſitions whole evidence he hath never examined, 
and that in matters of the greateſt concernmert, he 
will naturally follow this thort and eaſy way of judging 
and believing in caſes cf leſs moment, and build all his 
opinions upon inſufficient grounds. 

XII. I. determining a queſtion, eſpecially when it 
is a matter of difficulty and importance, do not take rp 
with partial examination, but turn your thoughts on all 
des, to gather in all the light you can toward the 

| P 3 folution. 
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ſolution of it. Take time, and uſe all the halps that 
are to be attained _ vu fully determine, except 
only where prelent neceſſity of action calls tor ſpeedy 
detzrminatiog. 

If you world Figw whit may be called a partial ex- 
amination, ta ce the: inſtanccs, Viz. 

When you (zamine an cbje& ct ſenſe, cr inquire into 
ſome matter of ſenfation at too great a diſtance from the 
object, or in an inconveniciit ſutuation of it, or under any 
indiſpoſiticn of the organs, or any diſguiſe whatſoever 
relating to the medium or the organ oi the chick iffelt ;; 
Cr * vou examine it by tlie ſenſe only, where others 
might be camployed; cr when You inquire into it by 
ſenſe only, without the uſe of the underſtandu g, and 
judgment, and realon. 

It it be a queſtion which is to be determined by rea- 
ſon and argument, then your examination is partial, 
when vou turn the queſtion only in one 1: gat, and do 
not turn it on al! 51 when you look upon it only in 
its relations and wipes to on ſort of objects, and not 
ro another; when you conſider only the advantages or 
it, and the reaſons tor it, and neg lect to think of the rea- 
ſors againſt it, ar. dnever ſurvey its inconveniences too ; 
hen you determine en a fudden, before you have 
given yourſelf a due time for weighirg all circpm- 
itances, &c. 

Again, it it he a queſticn ct fact depending upon the 
report or teſtimen ot mea, gur ex, mination is but par- 
tial, when you inGiize only what cre man or a few lar, 
and avoid the te'tirn ony of others; when ven only aſk 
u hat thoſe report who were not eve r ear u itneſſes, 
and neglect 15 ole who ſaw and heard it; vhen you 
contert yourſe {wi a mere loote and geretul talk about 
it, and never enter nto part denk „: er v.1en there are 
many who deny tic lact, and you 1 e ccngern your- 
fjelf about their reaions for denyiug „Laut reſolve to 
believe enly tl win afhrm git. 

There is yet fu ar ther a fault in your partial evami- 
nation cf aiy quelion, when you reſolve to Cgter mine 
it dy natural reaſon on! y, V. here vou night be aſſiſted 
Ly ſupernatural revelation z or. when you decide the 
halnt by fons xd or ſentence, or by ſume part of re- 
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velation, withou: omparing it with other parts, which 
might give fuctler light and better help to determine 
the meaning | 
It is alto a culpable partialit! y i you examine ſome 
douottal or pretended villon Or revelation without che uſe 
of reaſon; or withnut the uſe of thut revclation, which 
is vadoubted and i:thciently proved to be divine. Theſe 
are all inſtances of imperfet examination, and we ſhould 
never determine a Gueſtion by one or two lights, where 
we may have the advantage of three or four. 
XIII. Taxes hee el let ſome darling notion, ſome fa- 
vourire hypothesis, ſome beloved dactrine, or i me com- 
da but uncxarained opinion, be made a teſt of the 
truth or falſekooZl f a'l oiher prope fitions about the 
ſame ſubiect. Dare not build much upon fuck a notion 
or ccQrine till it be very fully examined, accurately 
adjufted, ard ſum̃ci. ently confirmed. Some perions, by 
indulging ſuck a practice, have been led into long ranks 
of errors; they have found themſelves involved in a 
train Of miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty hy potheſis 
cr principle, either in philoſophy, politics, or religion, 
upon flight and ia. fficiest grounds, and eſtabliſhing 
tl.at as ate and rule by which to judge of all other 
things. 
AIV. Any the {:me reaſon, have a car: of ſuddenly 
Cetermining Ny che QUEtON on Which the determina- 
ton Of ary - kindred or parallel caſcs will eafily or na- 
t rally 194, Lakel. ved ef receiving any Wrong turn 
in rover early judgment dt things; be Watchful, as tar 
45 7 11k Tay again any falls bias which may be given 
to due underitanding, A e in „our ger years. The 
indtulgence of ſome (pe fly cpinior, or 1 2 2 giving credit 
to one foclifh fable, lers the raird open to be ier poſed 
bon by many. Tie ancit Ramat > Were taught to 
„ehen that Romulus and Re des, t the tounders ct their 
— and empire, were expoſed in tte wocds, and nurſed 
by a wolf: this ory prepared tieir minds for the re- 
. ae ot any tales cf the like nature relating to ocher 
zuntries. Trogus F ripeius would enforce the belief, 
at one of the ancient kings cf Spain was alſo nurſed and 
fckled bya hart, from the fable of Romulus and Remus. 
It was ty the ſam? influence they learned to give up 


their 
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tleir hopes and fears to omens and t5othfaying, when 
they were once perinaded that the greatneſs oi their 
empire, and the glory ot Romulus their tounder, were 
— by the happy omen of twelve vultures appear- 
ing to him when he tought where to build the city. They 
readil 7 r<ceived all the following legends of prodigies, 
auguries, and prognoitics, ior many ages together, with 
which Livy bas ſurnithed his hug: hiitory. 

So the child who is once tauglit to believe any one 
occurrence to be a god or evil om: ns or any day of the 
month or weck to be lucky or unlucky, hath a wide in- 
road made on the foununcis o. bis gt" ritinding in 
the following judgments of his lite; he lies ever open 
to all the filly impreſſions and idle toles of nuries, and 
imbibes many a foolila ſtory with gresdineſs, which ba 
maſt unlearn again it ever he become acquainted with 
truth and u iſdom. 

XV. Have a care of intereſting your warm an l reli. 
gious zeal in thoſe matters which are not ſuticintly cvi- 
dent in themſelves, or which are not fully and tuorong]:- 
ly examined aad proved : for this zeal, whether right 
or wrong, when it is once engaged, will have a power 
ful influence to eſtabliſh your own minds in thoſe * 
trines which are really doubtful, and to ſtop up all d 
avenues of further light. This will bring upon the 
ſoul a ſort of ſicred awe and dread of hereſy ; with a 
divine concern to maintain whatever opinion you have 
eſpouſed as divine, though perhaps you have eſpouſed it 
withont any juſt evidence, and ought to have renounced 
it as falſe and pernicious. 

We onght to be zealous for the moſt important 
poin:s of our religion, and to contend earneſtly tor the 
faith once delivered to the ſaints; but we ought not to 
employ this ſacred fervour of ſpirit in the ſervice of 
any article, till we have ſeen it made out with plain 
and ſtrong conviction, that it is a neceſſary or impor- 
tant point of faith or practice, and is either an evident 
dictate of the light cf nature, or an aſſured article of 
revelation. Zeal mult not reign over the powers of our 
underſtanding, but obey them: God is the God of 
light and truth, a God cf reaſon and order, and he 
never requires mankind to uſe their natural faculties 
amiſs 
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amiſs for the ſahport of his caſe. Ever. he g mx- 
flerious nd filme. doctrines © rrela tu are rot to 


be believe v ithout a juſt reaſon ior 10 nor tic whe 
our pic us aTectic ns on engaged in ld Eon lCe a lem, 
till we have plat: and convircing provt thut they are 
certainly revealed, though pe chaps Woe may Bore in 
this veceld attain to iuen clear and ditiinct ideas OT 
them as we defire, 

XVI. As a warm zeal curht never to be empiored 


in tie deter ce of any reveal A truth. tlcr teafon be 
welt convinced ot the rcveluclog; ; fo neither head wr 


and banter, jeit and ridicule, ever de indulgedi to toto 
and allat it any Cofrines cf profeffed revelotion, till rea- 
{rn has Tr. d 4 arte iN 11275 reveuled ; and even 
then thee methods fa: iid be wid very jeidom, and 
veich the utmot cauton and prudence. Raitery and 
wit were rcver mide to auer cr iuduiries after 
truth, and to determine u du:tlen of rational cciuro- 
veriy; though they my ſometimes de 1: ict able to 
err fe ta contempt ole incor fiſceut: lies which 
have been firſt abundantly reſuted by r gu¹ nent; they 
2772 indeed only to cover norſenſe &. th th me, _ 
region hu; Arſt proved to be mere not it nue. 
dis therefore a filly and moſt u: 22 lonaeble teſt v hic! 

%me © our Diilts have introduced tor udge of divine 
: vel! ien, 11. To try it it will bei rid culc and ugh- 
er. VPhey are eſcectually beaten. ia ali their -umbats 


37 th? Weapens cf Mull, that is, r. lohn .uG ar 37 EA 3 
nd it mT not be unjuſt (though it is a little un- 
cout} 1.427, Wat they would ne — 


{ 
zzion TT an fic e talents Th « vile 4471173 1 tat 


crimace. | 
I connot — os that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll or 


= dur reli- 
is, grin and 


puppet, con be proper jnefes or deciders et CONTI 
verty. Lunt Bt: wich Eten: p ht things iu diizuile, is 
rot likely to lead ira any J nit 1 nents 1 
them. Plato or , Cæir or under, might 
tave atooPs cw ; „% n un of them, and Per- 
Taps in this dit n. 14: v iidom c; the ens, 
7 7 the mio ihe £ he, would fecure them from 
a zneer es Eat mAert u uld never inform us whe» 


ther they were king's 3 or 24445, ether they were foolls 
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or philoſophers. The trongeſt reaſoning, the beſt ſenſe, | 


and the politeſt thoughts, may be ſet in a molt ridicu- 


lous light by this grinning faculty : the moſt obvious 
axioms of eternal truth may be dreſt in a very fooliſh 
form, and wrapt up in artful abſurdities by this talent; 
hut they are truth and reaſon, and good ſenſe ſtill. 
Euclid, with all his demonſtrations, might be fo covered 
and overwhelmed with banter, that beginner in the 
mathematices might be tempted to doubt whether his 
theorms were true or no, and to imagine tiey could 


never be uſeful. So weaker minds might be eaſily 


prejudiced againſt the nobleſt principle of truth and 
goodneſs ; and the younger part of mankind might be 
beat off from the belief of the molt ſerious, the moſt 
rational and important points, even of natural religion, 
by the impudent jeſts of a profane wit. The moral 


' 
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duties of the civil life, as well as the articles of Chri- 


ſtianity, may be painted over with the colours of folly, 
and expoſed upon a ſtage, ſo as to ruin all ſocial and 
perſonal virtue among the gay and thoughtleſs part of 
the world. | 

XVII. Ir ſhould be obſerved alſo, that theſe very 
men cry out loudly againſt the uſe of all fevere railing 
and reproach in dehates, all penalties and perſecutions 


of the ſtate, in order to convince the minds and con- 


ſciences of men, and determine points of truth and 


error. Now I renounce theſe penal and ſmarting me- 


thods of conviction as much as they do, and yet I 
think fill theſe are very whit as wile, as juſt, and as 
2 for this purpoſe, as banter and ridicule. Why 

onld public mockery in print, or a merry joke upon a 
ſtave, be à better teſt of truth, than ſevere railing ſar- 
caſms, and public perſecutions and penaitics? Why 
ſhonld more light be derived to the nnderitanding by a 
ſong ot ſcurrilous mirth, or a witty ballad, than there is 
by a rude cudgel ? When a profeſſor of any religion is 
ſet up to bo langhed np, I cannot ſee how this thould 


help us to judge of the truth of his faith any better than 


if he were ſcourged. The jeers of a theatre, the pillory, 
and the whipping-poſt, are very near a kin. When the 


| perſon or his opinion is made the jeſt of the mob, or 


his 
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his back the ſhan les of the executioner, I think there 
is no more conviction in the one than in the other. 

XVIII. Bz$1ivss, ſuppoſing it is but barely poflible 
that the great God (hould reveal his mind and will to 
men by miracle, vition, or inſpiration, it is a piece of 
coatempt and profane inſolence to treat any tolerable or 
rational appearance of ſuch a revelation with jeſt and 
laughter, in order to find whether it be divine or no. 
And yet if this be a proper teft of revelation, it may be 
properly applied to the irue as well as the falie, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh it. Suppoſe a royal preclamation 
were ſent to a diſtant part of the kingdom, and ſome 
of the ſubjects ſhould doubt whether it came from the 
king or no; is it poſſible that wit and ridicule ſhould 
ever decide the point? Or would the prince ever think 
limfelf treated with juſt honour to have his proclama- 
tion convaſſed in this manner on a public ſtage, and 
become the ſport of buffoons, in order to determine 
the queition, Whether it is the word of a king or no? 

Let fuch fort of writers go on at their dearelt peril, 
and ſport themſelves in their ow n deceivings ; let them 
at their peril make a jeſt at the Bible, and treat the ſa- 
cred articles of Chriſtianity with ſcoff and merriment : 
but then let them lay afide all their pretences to reaſon 
15 well as religion; and as they expoſe themſelves by 
fuch writings to the neglect and contempt of men, ſo 
let them prepare to meet the majeſty and indignation 
of God without timely repentance. 

XIX. Is reading philoſophical, moral, or religious 
controveriies, never raiſe your citeem ot any opinion 
by the aſſurance and zcal wherew ith the author aſſerts 
it, nor by the highett praiſes he bettows upon it: nor 
on the other hand, let your eſteem of an opinion be 
abated, nor your avertion to it raiſed by the ſuperci- 
kous contempt calt upon it by a warm writer, nor by 
the ſovereign airs with which he condemns it. Let the 
force cf argument alone influence ycur aſſent cr diſſent. 
Take care that your ſoul be not warped or biaſſed on 
one {ide or the other, by any ſtrains of Hattering or 
abufive language ; for there is no queſtion whatſoever 
but bath ſome ſuch fort of defenders and oppoſers. 
Leave thoſe writers to their own follics, who practiſe 

thus 
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thus vpon the wenknets of mar readers witgolt argu- 
ment: leave them to tziunh ia their own fancied 
poficthons 7 and victories: it is oftentimes found that 
their poſſeſſions arg but a h2ep of errors, and their 
boetted victories are but overbearing noue and clamour 
to ſilence the voice of truth. 

In philoſophy ad religion, the bigots of all parties 
are generally the moi pofitive, and deal much in this 
{ort or argument Sometimes theteare the weapons of 
pricte ; 3 4 for a l ann;cbty mc. tuppoles all his opinions to 
be in alle, and! imagines the contrary teniiments are 
over 7idie _— and "nat worthy Of notice. Jome- 

times tne ways of talking are the racre arms or igno- 
Lance : the men who uſe them know little of the Op- 
poſite fide of the queition, and therefore they erult in 
their en vain pretences to knowledge, as though nn 
in of ſente could oppole their opimon. They Na at 
ol jection againſt heir own ſentiments, becaur: they 
n find no other anfveer to it bur . A: d men 
r learning, by their exceſſire vanity, have been ſome - 
times ten. pte d irie fame fat 125 ractice as Well 
as the ignorant. 

Vet ict it be rem: emders. oo, that there arg me 

ruqhs {2 plein and evident, nat tne opp: ſition to on 
is ſtrarge, un nc min alt und molt monttront :; and 
in vin Fcation ot lace. titus, a Writer of god l tenſe 
Way eim, 8 de HERES do ue ad Fre (. Aker. 
NCTC, au.! Prone 1 ltror ve u an uri Ga- 


i e . vw nile i Ie GS WES ! 01s of c. _ 
17 * e. 
XX. Sonzr:sESs a queen ny be propoted , which 
is cf fo lar and extentcy e, and refers to tuch a 
mulkitndz cf _ * . CUSM ret in juſtice to be deter- 
iat once by @ tingle argument or anfwer : as if ont 
foul of; nt, are yo a proteted diſciple of the Stoics or 
we Plat mitts? Do you receive and aſſent to the princt- 
ples cf Gaſſendus, Deicartes, ar Sir Iſaac Newton? Have 
vou choſen the bypochsſis ef Fycho or Copernicus? 
Zave you devoted yourſel :o the ſentiments of Armi- 
nius or Calvin? Are your notiens Epiſcopal, Preſbytc- 
nian, or . e.? I think it may be very pro- 
per in ſuch cafes not ic give an ariwer in the groſs, 
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but rather to enter into a detail of particalats, and et- 
rlain one's on ſent'merts. Perhaps there i; no man, 
nor fut ct mer upon euttli, vwitcte fetitiments I entirely 
ew. God has given me rain t jidge for my- 
f:!f, an 1 tl. augli 1 may fee uy diciert FONG d to agrees 
to the greateſt purt of te coping one per aur 
. ret it das y. no means ro tl. 1 | (uid e 
ecive them all. Triuh dots not always go Ly the 


— * 1 . 7 
lum, nor does error tr ture nd eil all the actos 
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- 
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- 


of blicf that ſome on: party PICKS T 
Since there arc dict ut ies attend every ſcheme : 
h 2m:n ech, r 1 it is encu eh for me in the main 


to incline to that ite Wit h! nus the feweſt didigultizs 
2241 would enden oe, as far ws pile, to e 


. . 7 8 * . 
mne miltakes ar the hiulh expreitions cf en party, by 
Ioftening and reconng mechads, by rzdueing the 


extremes, and by beo mw lane Of tie beit principles 
or pliraſes from anothr. Cicero wit one of 
eſt men of antiquity, u ©ves us 211 0 
various 9101S of piuinlupuers by ls any bus 
Eimſelf was of the Lelsdtlic i:, and clo wit of eat 
of them ſaci poiitions as in its Viet judraeant cane 
nenreſt to the truth. 

XXI. Wuss you are cailed in d.: cgorſe of lite or 
reli gion to judge and determine concer aun any quci- 
tion, and to aflem or den it, take a lll tur re ef the 
obj- cons zal: wit it, 2 25 W £1 as of the 41 5 * s tor its 
as far as your —.— and circumiiirces ud nut, and ſee 
en which fide the prepozderaticn falls. Ir cidher t 
5 aguntt any r pcſition, or the arguments 
for the defence of it, cucry in thera moſt uns 
vidence, and are plunly ununtocy; le, they vi and 
oaght LO conttrain tne w Pat, thon L there 1 1 * be ni - 
ny 1 probabilities n the other file. which at hrit 
fight wound fÞ itt th judgment to tivour it. But where 
the realons on both fides are very near cf equal weiglit, 
there tutpenſion or doubt is ur duty, unleſs in caſes 
whercia pretent determina ion or Prag is req nired, 
an! there wi malt act according to the 
ing przponderation of rcaſms. 


XXII. Is matters dt moment ard! import, anc?, it 6s 


our ty indeed to ſeck after certain and cariifive ar- 
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itis get wort cur ! haur to ipend much time in ſceking 
atier echo rties ; it i ſufficſent e f profalle rralens 
cer en: es. And even in matters cf greater im- 
rare, Hpicially dere Gaiiy practice is nec e ſiary, 
nd vnzre we cinet attain any futhcient or certain 
2159105 to Cater Woltièn on sicher ie, we rr ſt 
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XXIII. Tarer are many things even in religion, 
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48 Well 25 12 9 pay and civil 114, Which we believe 
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ih very different degr ees t allent; ard tur is cr 
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ſiculd be 2 1s regu! 5" SCCOTAILY, te the wifterert 
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Cecrces Of evidence icli we ej: and per p he's 
art u thoviand aradatnns in Cur ailent 0 the things 
wa beli ve, becan'e her: tre honfande ef cnrcumitane 

1 8 re ati 1 
di iriſh tit cis- ante we ave Concernita ther, and 
tat in mz ters ben cf re: ing and TEVE.A bs 
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ce it is ine plain diate * „th of reai'n and recvela- 


„lere there i- à future reſurr ction f the 
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agaluſt Jeſas ite man of Nazareth, when he appeared 
us the NIeſſiall. 

Ard beides ail this, it may be reiſonably ſuppoſes, 
eich regard to ome of thoſe ſtrong exercifes of faith 
which are required and ec mmended, that theſe be- 

vers has ſewe lurther hints cf inward evidence and 
immediate revelition from God bimſelf; as when 
bs Peter echicfes Chriſt to be the Son of God, 
a ZEND. XVi. 17, 17. our bleed Saviour commends 

m, jay ing, * Eletiedart thou, Simion Bar: Jona * but he 

dds, & Fleth and blocd hath not revealed it unto thee, 
But my Fatller which is in heaven.“ 

And the forme may be taid concerning the faith of 
nütacleg, the EXETCHE V. hereof was ſometimes required 
M the diſciples pony: others, i. e. when by inward and 
divine influer.ces God atfured them fuch miracles 
hould be wrought, their obedience to and compliance 
"ith theſe divine illuminations was expected and com- 
mended. Now tis ſupernatural inſpiration carried 
ä — evidence wit!: it to them, as well as to the an- 

ent prophets, t:cugh we who never felt it are not fo 
2 to judge and diſtirguiſn it. 

XXV. War is faid before concerning truth or 
doctrines, may be allo afitmed concerning duties; the 
reaſon of both i; Ras ſame; as the un: are troths tor 
cur ipec 2LAUOT „ tl others gre tritbs icr our practice. 
Dutiss wii: are cxprefdly required in the plain lan- 
guage Ct ſorittrh rec, or '1124 by Lie moſt evident 
reafor ing vpon f: . ge hies, Ov;ht to bind our con- 
Sciences more tun ils \ — 2 * but Cubion e in- 
forred, 2nd tl. only from cctaſional occurrences, in- 
eidents, audi circamlunce:: as for instance, I am 


* 
certain bt cut rer to Godt; my ennfei=rce is 
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would ons either of &. 
circutalt nes direct me. 
gain. 15 1 2) eve Lat Cohn tinns ono to rer. *Þ - 
the Je ich of Chri by the imb brett :; 
and 1 believe Etcre anght to 2 5 Aer 1 4 Ch 44; T, 


a 
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church 1ome way er adele. er gnirt to lealthe War- 
; 4 » * wy Fa % 2 <2 #,» & i * "OP 
Mal P, 4 4a« to bless 42 1 gaitr . I's et. helleren GS. BE = © del w 
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Lt of hae practice 25 not 15 e ee refer! 
bed, and requie t in ic TL E as Ui: rocmer; and there 
fore I fee} m/ con'h ence evidently k al te temnember 
te death of Cir: Fi wich men cie te et 5 Ir. $34.5 Or Ge 
ther. ſiace it is a; MoH pl uin com ind, TOA Cieir mts 


8 — — + ah * * ? wo »- - 52 þ 
thods OT ord 1 . 18 A pen þ 22 Ver“ Ge * oy YIT2 — 
% * 


ther men, or From my dn of mien or richer ths 
perſon wha Giftrivates tlic emen s be only an ceca- 
KHonal or a ſettled admiri trat; tine: notre of thei? 
things are pinialy detern: ned in ſcriptete. I mut nor 


mit Or neo tot ar CXPrecy « mme al, DECA'L2: 
neceifary circumitinces zre dubious. And I truit I 
{hall receive Approbation rom die Gd A nature, 2d 
from Jeſus my judge at Mc). day, if Ih | 
voured in chi, WHIT to Bolle ne and prod fo every ang 
in proportion to the degricg of evidence vt ch G4 has 
given me about it, or which be his fu: me into a ca- 
pacity to ſeek ani obtain ia the age and nation wheres 
in I hve, 

Qaery, Whether the oba nate Dei, and me Fa- 
ta.iits of Great Britain, will ud [ufltcizot ap logy 
frora this principle? But I leave mem to venture tlie 
awiul experiment. 

XXVI. Ws may obſerve theſe the rute, ia jidg g 
of  probabilitt- which are to bz deterr dag: by. tralen, 

etaiing either to things pil, or thin; dende. 

1. That which agree moſt wich tl the comitition of na- 
ture carries tlie greateit probability in t, where no o- 
ther circumſtance apprars to counterroide it; as, it I 
let looſe a greyhonad within ſight of a hare non a 


large plain, there is great proba bility the greyheund 


will ſeize her; that a thouſand ſparrous wal fle away 


at the fight . c a hawk among them. 
2. Thu: witch is mol 555 Able to the conſtart 
obſervations cf men, or to experinzct; Ireguzully zc— 
23 p<atcd, 
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tellaiion ti ve und honeſt m. n by word or will.g, or 
tc conohrring witneſſes of mnititrides who have ſcm ind 
known vwaat they relate, Kc. Tits tellimony in nany 
Caics Wi] atile tothe cg of moral certainty. do we 
Lelleve that the pt. int ten grows in a Ch ma; and hunt tlie 


41 3. | 
en F Gt fihe Turk: Ives at Conſtantine ie: thut fuilns 
Ceirr cngied France, ard dat ſeius cur Savioer 
Ived and died in Jucica; that theniunds were converted 
to th: Chriſtian faith in a century atter ths 
Chriſt; and dat tlie books wich contain t! 
religien are certain hiſtories and cpiitles v 
veritten above a thouſand Years ago. There is an iuñ̃- 
nite variety ol fuch propoſit ions vhich can admit e no 
aſonable doubt, though they are 
e directly evidert to cur own . 
reaſoning powers. 
XXVII. Whex a point hath been vl examined, 
and cur own jud rg ſettlad upon juſt arguments in 
cur marvly ge, and after à large imvey ct the merits 
of ihe cauſe, it wer'd be a weakrels for us alu: Vs to 
continve Huttcring in ſuſpenſe. We cught: ther 2:0Te to 
ſtand firr2 in ſoch well-ctiablifhed principles, ard nat 
be tempted to change and alter for lc lake of Every 
diftculty, cr every cccafi onal chjsction. We are not 
to be carried a! out with every fl, ing Ec dErine, like chil- 
dren teſſed to and fro, ard wavcring with the wird. It 
is a £7700 thing ta have the keart eſtabliſhed with grace, 
ncuvith meats that is, in the great doctrings ei the go- 
ſpe! of grace, and in Jeſus Chriſt, who is the ſame yeſter- 
day, t day, and for ever; but it is not fo neccliary in 
the mere minute matter: ct icliglon, fach as mats and 
drinks, 
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flouid pever be fo ab lorutily and fiontly ella tithe and 
Astern:! 1 180, 4% tl YU. A VE Were in tal! ble. it the Pu- 
piſts 04 Croll nt twin had indulg cd ut a rx! ive 
( Gahlſhment and affarance ia the dars of in, 
the VIII. or queen Eizbeih, there l. ver l 4. been 4 
1clormatici.: nor would any Fieath !. ave veer COUNTS» 
ed Even under the Fumiiry G: ut b. u if thicir obſti⸗ 
rate ſeitbem nt in 12.617 jd. AatTics had kt ft ir eyes 
Mu ut a aint A turtker light. Vet this fhuuid not Ein- 
der us from ſettling our mf impc itant Princijics cr 
iat and pradiice, were reaion {lines will its —_ 
Ste, and the werd of Cod plainly Ectermine 
truth and duty. 

XXVIII. For let us remember alſo, that . h 
the goſpel be an intallible rev 2 we are but ah role 
mtcrpreters, when we determine the ſenſe even of ſome 
patent propofiticns dingen there; and therefore, 
Leigh ve icem to be eltabliined in the belief of any 
particvizr ſente of ſcripture, and though there may be 
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* 
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juſt calls cf providence to pte ſeis end lubſcrihe it, yet 


there is no need that we ſrould reſolve 01 ut. 
ſubteribe cr ſu car. Never to change sur mind: ſince it 
15 ues te, in the nature ard courte ot chings, we may 
meet will. ich a felid and in! articles on, a may 
give ns a quite different view of things frem what we 
ence im! ined, ard may lay beſcie us ſuJ.cient cvi- 
dence of tle contrary. We may Lapren to find a 
fairer lig lia caſt over the ſame ſcripture!, nd ſee rca» 
ſon to alter our ſentimerts even in ſome point oft mo- 
ment. Sic ſontio fc fen'i iam, i. e. So I believe, and fo 1 
will believe, is the priſon ct the foul for —_—_— and a 
bar againſt all the improvements of the mind. Fo im- 
poſe fach a prefefſton on other nien in matters not ab- 
:olutely neccſſary, and not abſolutely certain, is a a1-. 
minal 
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minal ufurpa ion and tyranny ever fal h and conference, 
and none has power to require it but an infaluble 
dictator. 


CHAP. XIX. 
0, inqriring ints Causzs and Erercrs. 


1 OMZ cfets are frund out by their cauſes, and 
ſome caul:s by their effects. Let us conſider both 
cheſe. 

I. Wars we are inquiring into the cauſes of any par- 
ticular effe Q or appearance, either in the world gt na- 
ture, or in te civil or moral concerns of men, we may 
fellow this, methnd. 

1. Confider what effects or appearances you have 
known of a kindr:d mature, and what huve been the 
certain and real cauſes of them; for like H. ds have ge- 
nerally like cauſes, efpecially when they are found in 
the ſame fort of ſubjects. 

2. Conſider what are the ſeveral poſſible cauſes which 
may produce ſuch an effect: and find out by ſome cir- 
cumitances how many of thoie putlble cauics are ex- 
cluded in this particular cafe : thence? proceed by de- 
grees to the probable cauſes, till a more clote attention 
and inſpection ſhall exclude ſome ot ttem aito, and 
lead you gradually to the real and certain caule. 

3. Conſider what things preceded ſuch an event or 
appearance, which might have any in uence upon it; 
and thcugh we cannot certainly determine the cauſe of 
any thing; enly from its going before the eff<ct, Yer. 
aniong the many forerunners, "we racy probably light 
upon the true cauſ⸗ by ſurther and mare particular in 
quiry. 

4. Conſider whether one cauſe b: ſufficient to pro- 
duce the effect, or whether it does not require a con- 
currence of ſeveral cauſes; and then endeavour as far 

as poſſible to adjuſt the degrees of influence that each 
cauſe might have in producing the effeR, and the pro- 
per agency and intereſt of cach of them therein. 
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So in natural philoſophy, if I would find what are the 
principles or cauſes of that tenſation wiiich we call heat 
when I ſtand near the firc ; here I thall find it is ne- 
ceſſary that there be an agency of the particles cf fire 
on my fleſh, either mediutely by themſelves, or at leait 
by the intermediate air; there mult be a particular fort 
of motion and vellication iznpreſt upon my nerves z there 
muſt be a derivation of that motion to the brain; and 
there mult be an attention of my ſoul to this motion: 
if either of thefe are wanting, the ſenſation of heat will 
not be produced. 

89 in the moral world, if 1 inquite iato the revolu- 
tion of a ſtate or kingdom, perhaps I find it brought 
avout by the tyranny or toliy of a prince, or by the 
diſaffection of his own ſubjects; and this ditaffection 
and oppoſition may ariſe, either upon the account of 
impoſitions in religion, or injurics relating to their civil 
rights; or the revolution may be effected by the inva- 
ſon of a foreign army, or by the oppoſition of tome 
perſon at home or abroad that lays claim to the go- 
vernment, &c. or a hero who would guard the liber- 
ties of the people; or by many of theſe concurring 
together ; then we malt adjuit the influences ot each 
as wiſely as we can, and not aſcribe the whole event to 
one of them alone. 

II. Wen we are inquiring into the effects of any 
pariicular cauſe or cautes, we may follow this me- 
thod. | 

1. Conſider duigertiy the nature of every cauſe a- 
part, and obſcrve what effect every part or property or 
it win tend to produce. 

2. Coniider the cau.cs united together in their ſeve- 

ral natures, and ways of operation ; inquire how far 
tue powers or propertics of one will hinder or promote 
the {2:35 of Us other, and willy balance ttt propor- 
11075 Ct their injtuence. 
3. Conltder what the fulj. & is, in or npon which 
tie Ccan'e i, to operate; tor the ſaras chiſe on dit- 
terent ſabjects will of:ontinnes procduce different AHects, 
a > the 1119 wich fot tn WAY, vil Hat! dren cla. 

4 Be frequent and nent in n king all trooper er- 
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you defire to know, and Lr together in an or iy 
manner {uci things 4s arc mot ix; 21 to produce n: 
uſeful eſſects, accordiag to tlie be 4 Carvey You can tals 
of all the concurring cauſes and coin tun CES. 

5. Obſerve careſally all the everts wie happen 
eicher by an occ ſional concurrence of varlins cantk 
or by tue induttricus applcation ot knowing men 
and when you fre aay happy edcA certainly produced, 
and often repeated, Weauure iT up, tg Zether wirn che 
known cauſes of it, amongſt your improvements. 

6. Take à juſt ſurvey of ail de eircuꝛuſlances which 
attend the operation of any cau;e or cauſes, whereby 
any ſpecial <&c& is produced, and find cut as far as 
BY poilible how far any of thoſe cireunic altices had a ten- 

dency either to obitruct or promote, or change thoſe 
operations, and conſequertly how tar the effect might 

} e influenced by them. 
In this manner pliyſiciuns practiſe and improve their 
8 Nxill. They couſider the various knen effects of par- 
| ticular herbs or drugs, they reditat2 what will be the 
eL. ct of their compullti on, and whether the virtues of 
tie one Mill exalt or diminiin the torce of the other, 
or correct any of its inn cent qualities. Then they 
cbſerve the native conſtitation, ard the Freſent teraper 
or circumſtances cf the patient, and what is likely to 
be the eſfect of ſuch a medicine on ſuch a patient. 


tious experiments, und nicely obterve the cſfects ct par- 
ticular compound medicines on different cCOnLUNtionNse, 
and in different dilcal.s ; and by thſe treuſuries of 
juſt obſerva: 15 they grow up to un honduzable de- 
Bree of ſalil in the art of Healing. 

So the picach- r Con ſiders the 4 l-Qrines od reaſons, 
U:c precepts, the from s, and threaterings of the word 
of G d, and what are the natir; - 2 ts of them upon 
the mind; lie conifhelirs vat is the natural ten lency of 
tuch a virtue er j{tich 2 vices leis well apprized tbat 
the reprelieirtatiou ut forne of HC ugs muy cc inc 
we mnderiiontiry, f ide may ierridy te conlci:ncey 
—_ muy ali m. fet;iul, and ſome encourage the 

pon ding wind; Le oblurves te! temper of his hearere, 
cr of any particular perten that converſes with Ein 
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And in all uncommon cuſos they make wiſe and cau- 
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abcut things ſacred, and he judges what will be the 
ef: &s of eich repreſentation on ſuch perions ; he tre- 
views and recollects what have been the effedts of iome 
ſpecial parts and methods cf his minitry; and by a 
careful turvey of all thete, he attains greater cegrees of 
{kill in his ſacred employ ment. 

Note, In all theſe caſes we maſt di.tinmomin theſe 
canſes and effect uch are naturally and neceltiruy cone 
nected with each other, from thote which have ouly an 
accidentalor contingent connexion. Even in thoſe cauſes 
where the effect is but contingent, we may ſometimes 
arrive at a very high degree ot probainiity ; yet we 
cannot arrive at ſuch certainty as where the caules 
operate by an evident and natural necetitty, and the 
effects neceſſarily follow the operation. 

See more on this juhject, Loc, Part II. Chap. V. 
Sect. 7. Ot the principles and rules of iudtging concern— 
ing things paſt, preſent, and to come, by the mere uie 
Gf rea: on. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of tte Scirnces, ard ileir Uſe in ferticulur Prof. ior s, 
I. 


HE hen wav to learn any ſcience, is to begin with 
a revnlar fyftem, or a thort and plain c'r-me of 
that ſcience, well drawn up into a nartowe compatls, o- 
mitting the deeper and rwic abſtruſe parts of it, and 
that aifo under the conduit and initruction of terre ſail- 
ful tæacher. Sy items are nc to gw wn tive und 
comprelientive view of the i-veral parts of an; wiengg, 
which may have a mutual iuſtuence toward the ct hen 
tiom or proof of each 6t}::r; whereas if a man deals 
always and orly in ſays and Ciicourſes cn particular 
parts of a ſcience, he will never obtain a dituct and 
juſt idea of the whole, and may perhaps o tame 
important part of it, after ſeven pears reading of tuch 
eccal.onal diſcourſes, | 


Tor 
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For this reaſon, young ſtudents ſnould apply them. 
ſelves to their ſyſtems much more than panphiets, 
That man is never fo fit to judge of particular ſubj acts 
relating to any ſcience, who Las never taken a turvey 
of the whole. 

It is the remark of an irgenious writer, ſhould a 
barbarous Indian, who had never ſcen a palace or a thip, 7? 
view their ſeparate and disjointed part, and obſerve : 
tlie pillars, doors, windows, cornices, and turrets ot 
the one, cr the prow and Itera, tle rib, ard maſts, the 
zopes and ſhrouds, the ſails and rackie of the o her, 
he wculd be able to form but a very lame and dark idea 
of either of thoſe excellent and uſeful inventions. In 
like manner. thoſe who contemplate cnly the fragments 
or pieces broken of from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort © 
unconnected Gifcourſes, and do no: diſcern their rela». © 
tion to each other, and 1099 . they may be adapted, and : 
by their yricn procure the de lightful ſymmetry of a 
regular ſcheme, can never ſarvey an entire body of . 
tfurh, but malt always view it as deformed and diſ- 
membered: While their ideas, which mult be ever indiſ. 
tinct ard often repugnant, will lie in the brain un- 
ſortad, and thrown together without order or cohe- | 
rence : foch is the knowledge of thoſe men who live u- 
pon the ſcraps of the ſciences. 

A youth cf genius and lively imagination, cf an 
active and forward ſpirit, may form within hinfelf 
ſome alluring ſcenes and pleafir,g ſchemes in the begin- 
ning of a icience, which are v:terly inconſutent with 
ſome of the neceſſary and ſubſtantial parts of it which 
appear in the middle orthe end. And if he never read 
and paſs through the who ics he takes up and is fatis 
fied with bis own haſty pleufing ſchemes, and treaſures : 
theſe errors up amen neit Lis & 1 acquiſitions; WRhereas . 
his own labovr and {indy farther phuued weutd have 
ſkcown him his early miſtakes, and cured him of his 
ſelt- flatterir g deluſions. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that we have fo many half. 
ſcholars now-a-days, and there is o much confuſion. 
and incorfiſtency in the notions aud opinions of ſome 
per ons, becaule they devote their tours of ſtudy em 

tirely o ſhort eſſays and ramphets, and caſt contempt 


upon 
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upon ſyſtems, under a pretence of greater politeneſs ; 
whereas the true reaſon of this contempt ct ſyſtemati- 
cal learning, is mere lazineis aud want of judgment. 

II. Artes we are grown well acquainted witly a 
ſhort ſy lem or compendiun of a ſcience, which is writ- 
ten in the plaineſt and moſt ſimple manner, it is then 
proper to read a larger regular treutiſæ on that ſubject, 
if we deſign a complete knowledge and cultivation 61 
it: and either while we are reading this larger ſyſtem, 
or after we have done it, the occaiional diſcourſes and 
eſſays upon the particular ſubjects and parts of that 
ſcience may be read with the greateſt profit: for in 
theſe eſſays we may often find very contiderable correc- 
tions and improvements of what theſe compends, or e- 
ven the larger ſyſtems may have taught us, mingled 
with ſome miſtakes. 

And theſe corrections or improvements thould be as 
remarks adjoined by way of note or commentary in 
their proper places, and ſuperadded to the regular 
treatiſe we have read. Then a tudious and jucicious 
review of the whole will give us a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with that ſcience. 

III. Ie is a great happineſs to have ſach a tutor, or 
ſjuch friends and companions at hand, who are able to 
inform us what are the belt books wri:ten on any ſcience, 
or any ſpecial part of it. For want of this advantage 
many a man has waſted his time in reading over per- 
hips ſome whole volumes, and learnt little more by it 
than to kaow that thoſe volumes were not worth his 
reading. 

IV. As for the languages, they are certainly beſt learn- 
ed in the younger years of life. The memory is then 
molt empty and unfurnithed, and reudy to receive new 
ideas continually. We find that children, in two years 
time after they are born, learn to ſpeak their native 
tongue. 

V. Tur more abſtracted feieaces, which depend more 
upon the underitanding and judgment, and which deal 
much in abſtracted ideas, ſhould nut be impoſed upon 
children too foon; ſuch arc logic, metaphyſics, ethics, po- 
litics, or the depths and difliculties of grammar and 
criticiſm. Yet it mult be 8 the firſt rudiment 
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of grammar are neceſſary, or at leaſt very convenient 
to be known ven a youth learns a new language; and 
ſome general cafy principles and ruwecs of moraity and 
divinity are ncedful, in order to teach a child his duty 
to God and man; but to ente far into abittraded rea- 
ſonings ou theie ſulzj- fs is Loyornd the capacity ef clul. 
dren. 

VI. Tux; are ſeveral cf the ſciences that will more 
azreeably employ cur younger years, md the general | 
parts of thern mav be eaſily taken in by boys, The firit 
principles and 226 :r practices ct writ metic, geometry, * 
plain trigonon ry, meaiurirg lei bts, depihs, lJergths, | 
Cifances, &c. me rudiments Ct gel graphy and aſtrono- 
my, together v ith ſomiet hing of mechanics, may be catily | 
conveyed into the mines of acute young perions from 
nine or ten years cd ard upward. The'e indics may 
de entertaining and utctul to young ladies az weil as to 
gentlemen, ard to all thoſe who are bred up to the 
learned profeſſions. Ibe fair icx may intermingle 
thoſe with the operations of the necdle, and the know. 
ledge of domeſtic life. Boys may be taught to join 
them with their rudiments of grammar, and their la- 
bour in the languages. And even thoſe who never 
learn any language but their mother-tongus may be 
taught theſe iciences with laſting bneſit in early days. 

That this may be dene with eaſe and advantage, 
take theſe three reaſons. 

(1.) Becauſe they depend ſo much upen ſchemes 
and numbers, images, lines, and figures, and ſenſible 
things, that the imagination cr fancy will greatly aſſiſt 
the underſtandir g, ard render the knowledge cf them 
much more eaiy. | 

(2.) Theſe ſludies are fo pleaſart, that they will 
make the dry labour ct Icarning weres, phraſes, and 
languages, more tolcrable to boys in a Latin ſchool by 
this moſt agreeable rmizture, The employment cf 
youth in theſe ſtudies will tert them to neglect many 
of the fooliſh plays cf childhood, and they will find 
ſweeter entertainment for themſelves and their leiſure 
hours by a cultivation cf theſe pretty pieces of alluring 
knowledge. 
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rems, problems, and corollaries which have been de- 
monſtrated by tliem. 

It is incredible how much geography may be learnt 
this way by the two terrectrial 'bemiſpheres, and by 
Particular maps and charts of the ccaſts and conrtries of 
the earth, happily Ciipcſed round about us. Ihus we 

may learn allo the conitcliations, by juſt prajections of 
the celeſtial iphere, hung up in the fame manner, 
Ard 1 miſt con!tefs, for the bnik of learners of aftro- 
nomy, 1 like that prcjection of the ſtars beſt which 


includes in it all the {tars in cur horizon, and therefore - 


it reaches to the 2$5 degree of fouthern latitude, though 
its centre is the north. pole. This gives us a better view 
of the heavenly b-dies 213 they app:2r coy night to 
uz, and it may be made ue of with. © little in, itruQion, 
and with eaic, to ſerve for a noctus al, and thew the 
true hour of the viglit. 

zut remember, hut if there be any colouring upen 
theſe maps or projestions, it theuld be laid on to thin 
as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the lines, 
figures, or letters: whereas moſt times they are daubed 
ſo thick with gay and glariyg colours, — Hung up fo 
high above the reach of the cye that ſhonld ſurvey and 
read them, as thongh their 2 zu were to make 
a gaudy fnow upon the wall, and they hung tliere 
merely to cover the vaked plaſter or vrainſcot. 

Thoſe ſciences which may be drawn out into tables, 
may alſo he thns burg vp ard diſpoſed in proper 
Faces, inch as, brief ab{irufs of Liltory, chronology, 
Sta. and indeed the ich2mes <t any of the arts or ſciences 
riay be anzlyſed in a fort of fkeleton, and ꝛcpreſented 
upon wh es, With the various dependercies and con- 
nexions of their ſcveral parts and ſubjects tliut belong 
to them, Mr Solcmen Lowe has happily thrown the 
vrammar of feveral lan 35. ares into ſuch tables; and a 
” quent rc view of tLele abi acts and epitorcs would 
tend much te imprint them on the braun, when they 
live been cle woll horned gy this world keep hate 


learned traces «always ben, and alit the wezkneis 0! a 


labovring memory. In tl.;s manner ming a ſchem cf 
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ideas in tie mind with which our dai, reading fur- 
niti.es us. 

VIII. Erzar man who pretends , the character 
of a fholar ſhould attain tome general z ud ſuperficial 
idca of moT or all the ſciences : tor there is a certain 
conacxioa among the varicu; parts of t1man know- 
ledge, fo that ſome notions borrowed from any on- 
ſcience may aud our acquaintance? Witt any other, 
either by way of explication, illuſtration, or proof: 
t:ogh there are ſorme ſciences conjoined by 2 muc! 
r.carer affinity than others, 

IX. Lur thuſe parts of every ſcience be chiefly 
ſtu died at fitit, and reviewed afterward, which have a 
more direct tz lency to aſſiſt our proper profeſſion, as 
men, or dur general profe.fion, as Chrittians, always 
obſcreing what we ourſelves have found moſt necefiary 
and uſclul tn vs in the courſe of our lives. Age and 
experience will teach ns to judge which of the ſciences, 
and which parts of them, huve been of greateſt uſe, and 
are moſt valuable; but in younger years of life we ure 
nut ſuſheient judges of this matter, and therefore ſhould 
ſcck advice from others who are elder. 

X. "DurrE.ars three learned profeſſions among us, 
viz, Grvinity, liv, and medicine. Though every man 


who pretends to be a ſcholar or a gentleman ſhould fo 


far acquaint hiaſfelt with a ſuperficial ſcheme of all the 
ſciences, as not to ſtand amazed like a mere ſtranger 
at the mention of the common ſubjects that belong to 
them; yet there is no neceſſity for every man of learn- 
ing to enter into their difficulties and deep receſſes, 
nor to climb the heights to which ſome others Lave ar- 
rived. 'The knowledge of them in a proper meaſure 


may be k:ppily uſeful to every profeſſion. not only be- 


cauſe all arts and ſciences have a fort of communicn 
and connexion with each other, but it is an angelic 
pleaſure to grow in knowledge, it is a matter of honour 
and eſteem, and renders 2 man more agreeable and ac- 
ceptable in every company. | 

But let us ſurvey ſeveral of them more particularly, 


with regard to the learned profeſſions ; and firſt of the 
machematics. 
R 3 : XI. 
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XI. Tuoven I have ſo often commended mathema- 
tical ſtudies, and particularly the ſpeculations of arith. 
metic and geometry, as a means to fix a wavering mind, 
to beget an habit of attertion, and to improve the 
faculty of reaion ; vet I would by no means be under. 
ſtood to recommend to all a purſuit of theſe ſciences, 
to thoſe extenſive lengths to which the moderns have 
advanced them. This is neither neceſſary nor proper 
for any ſtudents, but thoſe tew who ſhali make theſe 
ſtudies their chief profeſſicn and butineſs of life, or 
thoſe gentleman whoſe capacities and turn of mind are 
ſuited to theſe ſtudies, and have all manner of advan- 
tage to improve in them. 


e general principles of arithmetic, algebra, geome- | 


try, and trigonometry, cf geography, of modern aſtro. 


noniy, mechanics, ſtatics, and optics, have their valuable 


and excellent uſes, not only for the exerciſe and improve- 
ment of the faculties of the mind, but the ſubjects them- 
iclves are very well worth our knowledge in a moderate 
degree, and are often made of admirable ſervice in hu- 
man life, So much ct theſe ſubjects as Dr Wells has 
given us in his three volumes, entitled, The Young 
Gentleman's Mathematics, is richly ſufficient for the 
greateſt part of ſcholars or gentlemen ; though per- 
— there may be ſome ſingle treatiſes, at leaſt on 
ſome of theſe ſubjets, which may be better written 
and more uſeful to be peruſed than thoſe cf that learn- 
ed author. | 

But a penetraticn into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, the various me- 


thods of quadratures, the menſuration of all manner cf | 


curves, and their mutual transformation, and twenty 
other things that ſome modern mathematicians dell in, 
are not worth the labour of thoſe who deſign either of 
the three learned profeſſions, divinity, law, or phyſic, 
as the buſineſs of life. This is the ſentence of a con- 
fiderable man, viz. Dr George Cheyne, who was a very 
good proficient and writer on theſe ſubjects: he affirms, 
that they are but barren and airy ſtudies for a man en- 
tirely to live upon, and that for a man to indulge and 
riot in theſe exquiſitely bewitching contemplations 1s 
only proper for public profeſſors, ur for gentlemen of 

| | eſtates, 
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eſtates, who have a ſtrong propenſity this way, and a 
genius fit to cultvate them. . 

But, ſays he, to own a great but grievous truth, 
though they may quicken and ſharpen the invention, 
ſtrengthen and extend the imagination, improve and 
refine the reaſoning faculty, and are of uſe both in the 
neceſſary and the luxurious refinement of mechanical 
arts ; yet having no tendency to rectity the will, to 
ſweeten the temper, or mend the heart, they often 
leave a ſtiffneſs, a poſitiveneſs and ſuſficiency on weak 
minds, which is much more pernicious to ſociety, and 
to the intereſts of the great end cf our being, than all 
their advantages can recompenſe. He adds further, 
concerning the launching into the depth of theſe ſtudies, 
that they are apt to beget a ſecret and refined pride, 
and over-weening and over-bearing vanity, the moſt 
oppoſite temper to the true ſpirit of the goſpel. This 
tempts them to preſume on a kind of omniſcience in 
reſpect to their fellow. creatures, who have not riſen to 
their elevation; nor are they fit to be truſted in the 
hands of any but thoſe who have acquired a humble 
heart, a lowly ſpirit, and a ſober and a teachable tem- 
per. See Dr Cheyne's preface to his Eſſay on Health 
and long Lite. 

XII. Some of the practical parts of geometry, aſtro- 
nomy, dialling, optics, ſtatics, mechanics, &c. may be 
agreeable entertainments and amuſements to ſtudents 
in every profeſſion at leiſure hours, if they enjoy ſuch 
circumitances of life as to furniſh them with conve- 
niences for this ſort of improvement : but let them take 
great care leſt they intrench upon more neceſſary 
employments, and ſo fall under the charge and cenſure 
of waſted time. | 

Yer I cannot help making this obſervation, that 
where ſtudents, or indeed any young gentlemen, have 
in the:r early years made themſelves maiters of a varie 
of elegant problems in the mathematic circle of know- 
ledge, and gained the moſt eaſy, neat, and entertain- 
ing experiments in natural philoſophy, with ſome thort 
and agreeable ſpeculations or practices in any other of 
the arts or ſciences, they have hereby laid a foundation 


for the eſteem and love of mankind among thoſe with 


whom 


they have bzen often guarded by this means ro 
the temptation oi nocent pleaſurcs, and have ſscured 
both their own hours and the hours of their compa- 
nions 7074 running to ware in ſnuntering and trifles, 
and from a thonfand impertinencies in {ity dialogues, 
Gamir and drinking, and many criminal and foollith 
icencs Gt talk zud : tion, have been prevent:d by theſe 
innocent ani nprov: 1g elegance or knowledge. 

XIII. Hisronky is a necetiary iudy in the ſupreme 
Place ior gentlemen who deal in piitics. The govern- 
ment i nations, and diſtreſsful a deſolating events 
wich l.ave in all ages attended die miltakes of politi- 
cians, lac uld be ever preſent on zucir minds, to warn 
ther to avoid the luce condnt Geography and chro- 
nology, vrnich preciiciy informs us Ci the place and time 
where {act tran figs or events happened, are the eyes 
of history, and of avſuiute neceiiity in fome mcaiure to 
attend it. | 

But biſtory, fo far as relates to the affairs of the 
Bible, is as necciiary to divines as to gentlemen of any 
profeiicn. It halps us to reconcile many difficulties 


in ſcripture, and demonſtrates a divine providence. 


whor they converſe, in nigher or wer rarixs of life; 


Dr Prideaux s crnnexion o the Old and New Teita» © 


ment is an Exccilcn. treatiſe of thts kind. 


XIV. Anoss the ſmaller kiltories, biography, or 


the memoirs of tie lives of great and good men, has 


a high rank in my eitcem, as worthy ot the peruſal of : 


every perſon who devotes limiclt to the ſtudy of divi- 
nity. Therein we frequently find our holy religion 
reduced to practice, and many parts of Chriſtianity 
ihining with a tranſcendent and exemplary light. We 
learn there Low decply ſenſible great and good men 
have been ct the ruins of human nature by the firſt 


apoſtacy from God, and how they have toiled and la- 
boured, and turned themſelves on all ſides, to ſeek a © 
Tecovery in vain, till they have found the goſpel of 


Chriſt an all-ſuſicient relief. We are there turniſhed 


with effectual and unanſwerable evidences that the re- 


ligion of Jcfus, with all its ſelt-denials, virtues, and 
devotions, is a very practicable thing, ſince it has been 


carried to {ſuch a degree ci honour by ſome wiſe any 
holy 


* 
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holy men. We have been there aſſured, that the piea- 
{ures and ſatisfictions of the Chriſtian lite, in its pre» 
ſent practice and its future Ropes, are not the mere rup- 
tures of fancy and eathniiaſm, when ſome of the ſtrictoſt 
proſeſſors of reuſon have acded the ſanction of their 
teſtimony. 

In ſhort, the lives or memoirs of perſons of picty, 
well written, have been of infinite and unſpeakable ad- 
vantage to the diſciples and proferfors 01 Chriſtianity, 
ard have given us admirable inſtances and rules how © 
reſiit every termpration of a ſoothing or a jrownmng 
world, how to pruftſe important and difficult dunes, 
how to love God abore al, and to love our neighbours 


as ome ves, to live by the faith of the Son of God, 


and to die in the eme faith, in lure and certain hope 
of a returrection to cterral lite. 

XV. Ren cas that logic and ontology or metaphy- 
ſicz are rec:ifury fciznces, though they have been great · 


| Iy abuſed by fclolattic writers who have profeſicd to 


teach them in former ages. Not only all ſtudents, whe- 
ther they deſign tlie proteſſion of theology, law, or phy- 
fic, but all gentlemen ſhould at leait acquire a ſupertt- 
cial knowledge of them. The introduction of fo many 
ſubtilties, nice diſtinctione, and inſigmificant terms, 
without clear ideas, has brought a great part of the lo- 
gic and metaphylics of the ſchools into juſt contempt. 
Tlueir logic lias appeared the mere art of wrangling. 
zud their metaphs es the fill of ſplitting an hair, or 
cli dir guiſnin:g without a cifferenee, and of putting long 
nard names upon commen things, and tometimes upon 
a coriuſed jumble of things which have no clear ideas 
bel: r ging to them. | 

It i, certain, that an nrknown heap of trifles and 
imper tinences have been intermincled with tlieſe uſeful 
parts ct Iæarning, upon which account many perſoas in 
this plite age have made it a part of their breeding to 
tov a jolt upon them; and to rally them well, has 
teen eſteemed a niote valuable talznt than to underſtand 
teen. 

But this is running into wide estremes: nor ought 
tueſe parts of ſciznce to be abandonzd by the wiſe, be- 
caule ſome writers of former ages have played the ſool 

| with. 
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with them. True logic teaches us to uſe our reaſon 
well, and brings a light into the underitanding : true me- 
taphyſics cr ontology caſts a light upon all the objects 
of thought and meditation, by ranging every being 
with all the abſolute and relative pertections and pro- 
perties, modes, and attendants of it in proper ranks or 
claſſes, and thereby it ducovers the various relations of 
things to each other, and what are their general or ſpe- 
cial differences from each other, wherein a great part 
of human knowledge conſiſts. And by this means it 
greatly conduces to 12kruck us in metliad, or the diipo- 
futon ct every thing into its proper rank aud claſs of 
beings, attributes, cr actions. | 

XVI. IF I were to lay any thing of nature! philoſophy, 
I would venture to lay down my ſentiments thus. 

I chink it muſt needs be very uſctul to a divin: to 
naderitind ſomething of natural fcience. he mere 
natural hiſtory of birds, beaſts, and fiikes, of inſæcts, trees, 
and plants, as well az of meteors, ſuch as clouds, thun- 
ders, lightnings, ſow, hail, froft, &c. in all their com- 
mon or uncommon appearances, may be of confidcravle 
ule to one who {.udies divinity, to give him a wider and 
more d2lightul view cf ihe work of God, and to turnith 
him with lively and happy images and metaphors 
drawn from the large volume of nature, to diſplay and 
repreſent the things of God and religica in the moſt 
beautiful and affecting colours. 

And it the mere hiſtory of theſe things be uſeful for 
this purpoſe, ſurely it will be of further advantage to 
be led into the reaſons, cauſes, and effects of theſe natural 
objects and appearances, and to know the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature, matter, ard motion, whereby the great 
God carries on his extenſive works of providence from 
the creation to tis day. 

I conf:{s the old Ariftotelean ſcheme of this ſcience 
will teach 15 very litile that is worth the knowing about 
theſe matters : but the later writers, who have explain- 
ed nature and its operations in a more ſenſible and geo- 
metricial maarer, are well worth the moderate ſtudy of 
a divine; eſpecially thoſe who have followed the prin- 
ciples of that wonder of our age and nation, Sir Iſaac 
Newton. There is much pleaſure and entertainment, 
as 
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as well as real profit, to be derived from thoſe admi- 
rable improvemerts which have beer. advance ia natu- 
ral philoſophy iu late years by te wlttorce of mathe- 
matical learning, as well as from the niutiiude of ex- 
periments which have teen made, and are till making, 
in natural ſubjects. 

XVII. FTuis is the ſciznce which ind.ed eminently 
belongs to the pliytician: le c ught % know all the 
parts oi human nature, what arc the found and healthy 
tunctions ot an animal body, and what are the diſtem- 
pers and dangers which attend it; he fnonld alſo be 
furniſhed with a large knowledge of plants and minerals, 
and every ching Which makes up the materia medica, or 
the ingredients of which medicines are made; and 
many ocher things in natural philoſophy are ſubſer- 
vient to his protetſion, as well as it the kindred art cf 
furpery. .- 

XVIII. QuesTIoNs about the powers and operations 
of nains: may allo iometimes come into te laveyer's 
cognizance, elipecially fuch as relate to affaulks, 
wounds, mnruers, &c. I ramen ber I have read a 
trial of a nian for r:ardcer by crowning, wherein the 
judge on the bench beard ſevere] arguments concerning 
the lungs being filed or not filled with water, by in- 


ſpiration or expiration, &c. W all which Le profeſſed 


himſelf ſo much a itranger, as did not do him any 
reat hemour in public. 
XIX. Bur I thirk ro divine, who can cbtain it, 
ſhould be utterly de,titute of this knouledge. By the 
aſſiſtance ct this fudy, he will be better able to ſur- 


- vey the various mor unterts ct creating wiſdom in the 


heavens, the earth, and the fas, with wonder ard 
worſhip : and by tie uſe of a mc derate fl] in this 
ſcience, he may communicate ſo mach of the aftoniſh- 
ing works of Cod in tlie tormation and government of 
this viſible world, and fo far inſtruct many of his hear- 
ers, as may aſſiſt the tran- fuſion of the ſame ideas into 
their minds, and raite them to the ſame delightf«! 
exerciſes of devotion. O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works? In wiſdom haſt tkou made them all ! They are 
ſought out by all that have pleaſure in them. 


Beßdes, 
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Beſides, it is worthy of the notice of every ſtudent 
in theology, that he ought to have ſome acqunintance 
with the principles of nature, that he may judge a little 
how far Uiry will go; fo that he may not be impoſed 
upon to take every france appearance in nature tor a 
miracle, it he may r2aion tne clearer upon this tub. 
ject, that be mar better con ſirm the miracles of Moſes 


and ct Chriit, wr vicld up his faith to any pretences of 


prodigy and wonder, whick are eicher the occaſional and 

WCcommen operations of the elements, or the crafty 
fleights of men well filled in philoſophy and mecha- 
nicai operations to Eclude the t:mple. 

XX. Tus knowledge alſo of animal nature, and of 
the ratgnal ful of man, and the mutual influence of 
theſe two ingredients of our compoſition upon each 
other, is wertky the ſtudy of a divine. It is of great 
1mportince to perſons of this character and office, to 
judge how far the animal powers have influence upon 
ſuch and ſuch particular appearances and practices of 
mankind ; how fur the appetites or paſſions of human 
nature are owing to the fleſh and blood, or to the 
mind; how tar they may be moderated, and how far 
they ought to be ſubdued; and what are the happieſt 
methods of obrwining theſe ends. By this lcierice allo 
we may be Letter informed how far thete paſſions or 
appetites are laviul, and how far they are criminal, by 
conſidering tow far they are ſubject to the power of 
the will, and how far they may be changed aid cor- 
rected by our watchfulnets, care, and diligence. 

It conmc* alſo very properly under the cognizance of 
this prutcinon, to be able in tome meature to deter- 
mine qucutons which may ariſe relating to real inſpira - 
tion or pre, to wild ent iufaſm, to fits of a convul- 
five kind, to melancholy or phrenzy, &c. and vhat di- 
Te&t.0as arc proper : Le given concerning any appear- 
ances ot t nature. 

CI. MexT to the knowledge of natural things, 
an! acquaiatance wiil tie luman nature and conſtitu- 
tion, which is made up of ſoul and body, I think natural 
religion properly takes its place. This conſiſts of theſe 
two parts, Viz. (1.) The ſpeculative or contemplative, 
which is the knowledge of God in his various perfec- 

I dions, 
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tions, and in his relations to his rational creatures, ſo 
fir as may be known by the light of nature, which 
heretofore ufed to be called the ſecond part of metaphy- 
ſics. It includes alfo (2.) That which is practical or 
active, which is the knowledge cf the feveral duties 
which ariſe from our relation to God, and our relation 
to our fcllow-creawres, and the proper conduct and gn1- 
vernment of ourſ-lves; this has been uſed to be called 
ethics, or moral pliloſophy. 

XXII. Tas knowledge cf theſe things is proper for 
all men of learning; not only becuuſe it teaclie; them 
to obtain j iſter views of the ſeveral parts oi revealed 
religion and of Chritianity, which are huilt upon them, 
but becauſe every. branch of natural religion and of mo- 
ral du'y is contained, and n2c:ifarily implied, in all the 
revealed religions that ever God preſcribed tothe vortd, 
We may well ſuſpc& that religion does not come from 
God which renounces any part of natural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the diſpenſation of the 
patriarchs, or of Moſes, or th: prophers, or of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſtill we are bound to know the one 
true God, and to practiſe all that adoration and reve- 
renc?, all that love to him, chat faith in his perfec- 
tions, with that obedience and ſubmitlilion to his will, 
which natural religion requires. We are till bound to 
exerciſe that juſticz, truth, and goodaeſs towards cue 
neighbours, that reſtraint and m:deration of our own 
appetites and paſſions, and that regular behaviour to- 
wards our.:lves and ail our fellow. creatures arour d us, 
which moral philoſophy teaches. There is no fort of 
revealed religion that will diſpenſe with theſe natural 
obligations: and a happy acquaintance wich the ſeveral 
appetites, inclinations, and paiſions of human nature, 
and the beſt methods to rule and re'train, to direct and 
govern them, are our conſtant buſineſs, and ought to 
be our everlaſting ſtudy. 

Yet I would lay down this caution, viz. That fince 
ſtudents are inſtructed in the knowledge of the true God 
in their lectures on Chriſtianity, and ſince among the 
Chriſtian duties they are alſo taught all the m ral dic- 
rates of the light of nature, or a complete ſcheme of 


we 
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two parts cf natvral religion, as diſtir ct ſciences, ſe. 
Farate and bytlemt.-lvcs: but itill it is cf great im- 
portance fer a tutor, vile he is reading ty Lis pupils 
theſe parts ef the Chrikien religion, to give chem notice 
pcw far the light of nature or mere reaion will mitru& 
us in theſe dectrires and duties, and bow tar we are 
obliged to divine revelation and ſcripture, fer clearin 
up and eſtablithing ike firm icundanicns of the one, for 
afforcing us fupericr motives and powers to practiſe 
the other, for raifing them to more exalted degrees, 
ard builJirg lo glorious a ſuperſtructure upon them. 
XXIII. Tex lucy of natural religion, viz. the 
knewledge cf Ged ard the rules ct virtue ard piety, 
as far as they are diſcc vercd by the light of nature, is 
needſul indeed to prove the truth cf divine revelation. or 
ſcripture, in the mot cficdual manner: but after the 
divme authority (1 'cripture is Eſtabliſhed, that will be 
a very ſuſf.cicnt :hring tron: M hence the bulk of man- 
kind way derive their kn cvlecge oi divinity, or the 
Clriſtian religion, in tur to their own preſent ſaith s 
and fradice, and their future and eterral Lappireſs. 
In this ſenſe theelegy is a fe.cnce neceffary tor every one 
that kepes tor the favour of God, ard the felicity of 
anciber world ; aud it is cf infinitely more importance 
than any ci he arts ard [ſciences which belong to che 
learned profeſſns lere c er, b 


XXIV. Tisis it viil Le thought neceſfury [ 


25 


ſhould fay ſemeti.ivg ccicerning the wudy of tle civil | 


law, or the law cf ratvre and nations. 

It we wou'd ipeak with great juitreſs and propriety, 
the civil law tgnifcs tLe peculiar fw of each ſtate, 
country, Or city: but u at we row-a-days uſually mean 
by the civil law, is a bedy of laws ccm poſed out of the 
beſt of the Remun and Grecian laus, and which was in 
the main rece:ved and «bſerved thruugh all the Roman 
dowinions fer above twelve hundred Years. 1 

The Remans tec k the firſt grounds ot this law from | 
what they call the twelve tables, which were the abridg- 
ments of the laws of Solon at Athens, and ct other : 
cities in Greece, ſan ous tor know kuge and wiltem ; | 
to which they added their ov n ancient cuſtcms of the 
city of Rc me, and the laws which were made det 
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Theſe written laws were ſubjed to various i:uterpretz- 
tions, wh-:nce controverſies daily ariling, they were 
determia:d by the jadgment of the learued ; and the: 
determinations were what they fi: ciled ns Crvite, 
All this by degrees grew to a vat number of volumes 3 
and therefore the emperor Juitiniaa c nan d his 
chancellor Tribonian to reduce them to a perſed body, 
and this is called the body of the civil law. 

XXV. Bur that which is of moſt importance for 
all learned men to be acquainted with is th: law of na- 
ture, or the knowledge of right and wrong among 
mankind, whether it be tranſat:d between ſingle per- 


ſons or communities, ſo far as common reaſon and the 


light of nature diate and direct. This is what Puf- 
fendorff calls the law of nature and nations, as will ap- 
pw if 42 conſult Set. 3. Chap. III. of the moſt va- 
aable folio he has written on that ſubject; which is 
well worthy the ſtu ly of every man of learning, par- 


ticularly lawyers and divines, together with other trea - 


tiſes on the ſame theme. 

If any queſtion propoſed relate to right, and proper- 
ty, and juſtice between man and man, in any polite 
and civilized country, though it muit be adjudged 
chiefly according to the particular ſtatutes and laws of 
that country, yet the knowl: dre of the law of nature 
will very conſtderably aſſit the lawyer aud the civil 
Jung? in the determination thereof. And this know. 

edge will be of great uſe to divines, not only in deciding 
of caſes of conicience among men, and anſwering any 
difficult inquiries which may be propoſed to them on 
this ſubject, but it will greatly affiit them alto in their 
ſtudies relating to the law of God, and the performance 
or violation thereof, the nature cf duty and fin, re- 
ward md puniſhment. 

XXVI. I nave ſpoken ſomething of the lingnages 

fore, but let me here reſume the ſuhject, and put in 
a few thanghes about thoſe ſtu lies which are wont to 
be callel pu gical ; ſuch as hiſtory, langu iges, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, pocſy, and criticiſm. 

An acquaintance with ſome of the learned linguages 
at leaſt is neceſſary for all the three learned profeſ- 
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XXVII. Tur lawyers, who have the leaſt need of 
foreign tongues, ought to vnderttand Latin. During 
many ages palt, very important matters in the law 
were always written and managed in that language by 
the lawvers, as preſcriptions in medicine by the phyſi. 
cians, and citations of the ſcriptures in divinity were 
always made in Latin by che divines. Prayers alſo 
were ordained to be ſaid publicly and privately in the 
Roman tongue: fater-neſſers and ave-marias were half 
the dzvoticn of thoſe ages. Theſe cruel impoſitions 
upon the people would not ſuffer them to read in 
their own mother- tongue what was done, either to or 
for their own ſouls, their bodies or their eſtates. 1 
am ready to ſuſpect this was all owing to the craft and 
policy of the prieſthocd and church of Rome, which 
endeavoured to aggrandize themſelves, and exalt their 
own profeſſion into a ſovereign tyranny, and to make 
mere flaves of the laity among mankind, by keeping 
them in utter ignorance, darkneſs and dependence. 
And they were willing to compound the matter with 
the phyficians and the lawyers, and allow them a ſmall 
ſhare in this tyranny over the populace, to maintain 
their own ſupreme dominion over all. | 

But we thank God the world is grown ſomething 
wiſer ; and cf late years the Britiſh Parliament has 
been pleaſed to give relief from that bondage in mat- 
ters relating to the law alſo, as in the age of the Re- 
formation we were delivered from ſaying our prayers 
in Latin, from being bound to read the word of God 
in a tongue unknown to the people, and from living 
in an everlaſting ſubj. tion to the clergy in matters 
of this life, and the life to come. 

Put to return: There are ſtill ſo many forms of 
piecezCirgs in jvdfewture, and things called by Latin 
Pans iu the pre Hon of the law, and fo many barba- 
rous wores wh Latin terminations, that it is neceſſary 
lawyers flicu'd urcciſtand this language. Some gc- 
quaintarce alio vi h the old Frerch tergue is ncedſul 
for the fare percrs and profeſſion, fir.ce the tenures 
ef Lyttleton, ich are a fort of Pille to the gentle» 
men of the long robe, were written in that larguage: 
ar. d this tangue has been interwoven in ſome formis cf 
tte 
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the Engliſh law, from the days of William tie con- 
neror, who came fim Normandy in France, 

XXVIII. Pars:craxs {boauld be mille in the Greek 
as well as in the Latin, becaule their great malter 
Hippccrates wrote ia taat tongue, and ais Witings 
are ſtiil of gocd value and ue. A multitude of the 
names, both of the parts of the body, of diteaſes, ard 
of medicines, are derived from the Greek language : 
and there are many excellent books of phy ſic, v0 in the 
theoretical and praGical parts of it, which ar: deliver- 
ed to the wortd in the Roman tongue, an er which 
that proteſſion thouls not be ignorant. 

XXIX. duc as intend the ſtudy of theology 
ſucuid be well acquainted alſo wich the Latin, becaute 
it has been for many hundred years the language of 
tne ſchco!s of learning: their diiputations are gene- 
rally limiced to that language, and many and gzecdllent 
books of divinity muit be entirely concealed {ror the 
{t1dents, unleis they are acquuinted with Latin aut ors, 

But thot that defign the ſacred profeſſion of theciony 
ſuould make it their labour of chief importance to de 
very converiant with their Bibles, booth i- the Cid an 

ew Teſtament ; and this requires ſome knowledge 


ot thoſe original languages, Greek and Hebrew, in 


which the Scriptures were wrictzn All that will pur- 
ſue theſ2 ſtudics with kononr ſhould be able to read 
tze Old Teſtamen: tolerably in the Hebrew tongue: 
at leaſt they ſhould be ſo fat acquainted with it, as to 
find out ths ſenſe ot a text by the belp of a difticn- 
ary. Bur ſcarce any man ſhould be thought worthy 
ot the name of a ſolid divine, or a ſcilful teacher of the 
goſpel in theſe days of ligl.t and liberty, unleſs he has 
pretty good knowledge ot the Greek, fince all the im- 
portaat points of the Chriſtian relgion are derived 
from the New Teſtament, which was firſt written in 
that language. 

XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic torgnes, if 
one divine in thirty, or in three hundred, travel far into 
theſe regions, it is enough. A few learned men ſkilled 
in theſe languages will make ſufficient remarks upon 
them for the ſervice of the whole Chriſtian world; 


which remark may ſometimes happen to be of uſe to 
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thoſe Civines who are nnacmnainted with them, in read. 
ing the Bible. But the advantage of theſe tongues is 
not f ſo great importance as it has been to often re- 
prefented. My reader will agree wich me, when lie 
confiders that tie chief ules of them are thee, 

The Arabic is a lmmguage which has ſom: kindred 
and affinity to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now 
and then gueſs at the ſenſe of forat uncommon and 
doubtful Hebrew word, which is found but once or 
twice in the Bible, by its ſuppoſed affinity to the Ara- 
bic : but u hatſcever conjectures may be made by fome 
kindred ct a Hebrew word to an Arubic root, yet there 
is no certainty to be gathered from it: for even words 
of the tame larguage, vhkick are undoubtedly derived 
from the ſame theme or primitive, will give us but 
very doub:ful and forry information concerning the 
true ſenſe of kindr2d words which {priat; from the fame 
theme. 

Le: me give a plain inſtance or two of tis uncer- 
tainty. The word frage fignifies fighter ; flratum is 
Latin for a led; flramen is rata; and firugulun is a guilt 
or coverlet : they are all drawn and derived from ferns, 
which ſignifies to throw docun, to kill, or to ſpread abroad. 
Let the critics tell me wiat certain ienic they could 
put upon either cf theſe four words by their mere cog- 
ration with each other, or their derivation from one 
common verb. Again, who could tell me the certain 
meaning and precite idea of the word honeft in Englith, 
and aſſure me that it ſignifies a man of integrity, juſtice 
and probity, though it is evidently derived from hos 
neſtus in Latin? Whereas honeſtus bath a very different 
idea, and ſignifies a man of ſome figure in the world, 
or a man of honour. Let ary man judge then how 
little ſervice toward explaining the Hebrew tongue can 
be furniſhed from all the language of Arabia. Surely 
a great part of the long learned fatigues and tireſome 
travels of men through this country is almoſt vain 
and uſeleſs to make the Hebrew Bible better under- 
ſtood. 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted there may 
be ſome ſmall advantage drawn from the knowledge of 

It, 
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it, becaufe tLere is a very ancient tranſlation of the New 
Teltament in that tongue: and perhaps this may ſome- 
times give a proper and appoſite meaning ta a difficult 
and doabtful text, and offer a fair hint tor recovering 
the true meaning of the Sctipture from the perverſe 
gloſſ:s of other writers. But there are ſeveral com- 
menta:ors and lexicographers who tave been acquaint» 
ed with the Syriac language, and have given us Us 
chief of theſe hints in their writings on Scripture, 

And aiter al, ünce none ct theſe athitances can 
yield us a ſufficient procf of a true interpretation, and 
give us the certain ſenſe of a text, who would be per- 
ſuaded to waſte any great number of his better hours 
in ſuch dry ſtudies, and in labeurs of fo little profit? 

XXXI. Ius Chaldean larguage indeed is much 
nearer to the Hebrew, and it is proper for a divine to 
have ſome acqtaintance with it, becauſe there are ſe- 
veral verſes or chapters of Ezra and Daniel which are 
written in that language: and the old Jewith targums 
or comm-ntaries, wich are wri.ten in the Chaldean 
tongue, may ſometimes Lappen to cait a little light 
upon a doubtful ſcripture of the Old Teſtament. 

But it muſt be ſtill owned, hat the knowledge of 
thele Ealtcrn tongues does not deſerve to be magnified 
to ſuch a degree as ſome of the proficients in them 
have indulged; wherein they have carried matters be- 
vond all reaſon and juſtice, ſince ſcarce any of the 
moſt important ſubjects of the goſpel of Chriit and the 
way of falvaticn can gain any advantage from them. 

XXXII. Tus art of grammar comes now to be men- 
tioned. It is a diſtin& thing from the mere knowledge 
of the languages; for ail mankind are taught from their 
infancy to tpeak their mother-tcngue, by a natural imi- 
tation of their mothers and nurſes, and thoſe who are 
round about them, wickout any knowledge of the art 
of grammar, and the various obſervations and rules 
that relate to it. Grammar indeed is nothing elſe but 
rules and obſervations drawn from the common ſpeech 
of mankind in their ſeveral languages ; and it teaches 
us to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpell and write with 
propriety and exadineſs, according to the cuſtom of 
thole in every nation who are or were ſuppoſed to 
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ſpeak and write their own language belt. Now it is a 
ſame for a m:m to pretend to ſcience and ſtudy in any 
ct the chre: learned profeilions, who is not in ſome 
meaſure acquainted with the propriety of thoſe lan- 
gunges with which he cught to be converſant in his 
daily ſtudies, and more elipecially in ſuch as he may 
ſometimes be called upon to write as well as read. 

XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to con. 
ſider rhetoric. 

Now rhetoric in general is the art of perſuading, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe three parts; viz. 
(r.) Conv2ying the ſenſ: of the ſp:aker to the under. 
{tanding of the hearers in the cleareſt and moit intel. 
ligible manner, by the plaineſt expreſſions, and the moſt 
lively and ſtrikiog repreſentations of it, ſo that the 
mind may be thoroughly convinced of the thing pro- 
poſed. (2.) Perſuading the will eſfectually to chuſe or 
refuſe the thing ſugg:{ted and repreſented. (3.) Raiſ- 
ing the paſtors in the meſt vivid and forcible manner, 
{o as to ſet all the ſcul and every power of nature at 
work, to purſue cr avoid the thing ir. debate. 

To attain this end, there is not only a great deal of 
art neceſſary in the repreſentation of matters to the 
auditory, but alſo in the diſpoſition or method of in- 
troducing theſe particular repreſentations, together with 
the reaſons which might convince, and the various me- 
thods which might perſuade and prevail upon the hear- + 
ers. There are certain ſeaſons wherein a violent tor- 
rent of oration, in a diſguiſed and concealed method, 
may be more effectual than all the nice forms of logic 
and reaſoning. The figures of interrogation and excla- 
mation have ſometimes a large place and happy effect 
in this ſort of diſcourſe, and no figure of ſpeech ſhould 
be wanting here where the ſpeaker has art enough hap - 
pily to introduce it. | 

There are many remarks and rules laid down by the 
teachers of this art to improve a young genius into 
thoſe glorious talents whereby Tully and Demoſthenes 
acquired that amazing influence and ſucceſs in their 


own age and nation, and that immortal fame through 


all nations and ages. And it is with great advantage 
theſe rules may be peruſed and learned. But a happy 
genius, 
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genius, a lively imagination, and warm paſſions, to- 
gether with a due degree of knowledge and ſkill in the 
ſubject to be debated, and a perpetual peruſal of the 
writings of the beſt orators, and hearing the beſt ſpeak- 
ers, will do more to make an orator, than all the rules 
of art in the world, without theſe natural talents, and 
this careful imitation of the moſt approved and happieſt 
orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will preſently ſuppoſe that plead- 
ers at the bar have great need of this art of rheto- 
ric; but it has been a juſt doubt, whether pleading in 
our Britiſh courts of juſtice, before a ſkilful judge, 
ſhould admit of any other aid from rhetoric, than that 
which teaches to open a cauſe clearly, and ſpread it in 
the moſt perſpicuous, complete, and impartial manner 
before the eyes of him that judges: for impartial juf- 
tice being the thing which is ſought, there ſhould be 
no artifices uſed, no eloquence or powers of language 
employed to perſuade the will, or work upon the paſ- 
ſions, leſt the deciſive ſentence of the judge ſhould be 
biafſed or warped into injuſtice. For this reaſon, Mr 
Locke would baniſh all pleaders in the law for fees out 
of his government of Carolina, in his poſthumons 
works, though perhaps that great man might poſſibly 
= too ſevere in ſo univerſal a cenſure of the profeſ- 

on. 

XXXV. Bur the caſe is very different with 
to divines: the eloquence of the pulpit, beyond all con- 
troveriy, has a much larger extent. 

Their buſineſs is not to plead a cauſe of right and 
wrong before a wiſe and fkilful judge, but to addreſs 
all the ranks of mankind, the high and low, the 
wiſe and the unwiſe, the ſober and the vicious, and 
rerſuade them all to purſue and perſevere in virtue 
with regard to themſelves, in juſtice and goodneſs with 
regard to their neighbours, and piety towards God. 
Thete are affairs of everlaſting importance, and mot 
of tle perſons to whom theſe addreiſes are made are 
not wile and fkilfel judges, but are influenced and 
drawn ſtrongly to the contrary fide by their own ſinſul 
appetites and peſſions, and bribed or biafſed by the 
corrupt cultorns of tLe world. | 


There 
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There is therefore a neceſſity not only of a clear and 
faithful repreſentation of things to men, in order to 
convince their reaſon and judgment, but of ali the ſkill 
and force of perſuaſion addrefſ-d to the will and the 
paſſions. So Tully addreſſed the whole ſenate of 
Rome, and Demoſthenes the Athenian people, among 
whom were capacities and inclinations of infinite va. 
riety ; and therefore they mad? uſe of all the lightning 
and thunder, all the entreaties and terrors, all the 
ſoothing elegancies and the flawery beauties of lan- 
guage which their art could turniſh them with. Di- 
vines in the pulpit have much the ſame fort cf hearers, 
and therefore they ſhould imitate thoſe ancient e- 
amples. The underſtanding indeed ought to be firſt © 
convinced by the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt force of rea» | 
ſoning ; but when this is done, all the powerful mo- 
tives ſhould be uſed, which have any juſt influence upon 
human nature, all the ſprings of paſſion ſhould be touch- 
ed, to awaken the ſtupid and the thoughtleſs into conſi- 
deration, to penetrate and melt the hardeſt heart, to per- 
ſuade the nnwilling, to excite the lazy, to reclaim the ob- 
ſtinate, and reform the vicious part of mankind, as well 
as to encourage thoſe who are humble and pious, and to 
ſupport their practice and their hope. The tribes of 
men are ſank into ſo fatal a de eneracy and dreadful 
diſtance from God, and from all that is holy and hap- - 
Py» that all the eloquence which a preacher is maſter _ 
of ſhould be employed in order to recover the world 
from its ſhameful ruin and wretchednefs by the goſpel | 
of our bleſſed Saviour, and reſtore it to virtue and 


piety, to God and happineſs, by the divine power of + 


this goſpel. O may ſuch glorions maſters of f. icred . 
oratory never be wanting in the pulpits of Great Bri- 
tain ! 

XXXVI. Sari I now ſpeak ſomething of my ſen» 
timents concerning poeſy ? 

As tor books of poely, whether in the learned or in 
the modern languages, they are of great uſe to be read 
at hours of leiſure by all perſons that make anv pre- 
tence to good education or learning; and that for ſe- 
veral reaſons. 
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1. Becauſe there are many couplets or ſtanzas writ» 
ten in poetic meaſures which contain a variety of mo- 
rals cr rules of practice relating to the common pruden- 
tials of mankind, as well as to matters of religion, and 
the poetic numbers (or rhyme, if there be any) add 
very conſiderable force to the memory. 

Beſides, many an elegant and admirable ſentiment 
cr deſcription cf things which are found among the 
poets are well worth committing to memory, and the 
particular meaſures of verſe greatly aſſiſt us in recollect- 
ing ſach excellent paſſages, which might ſometimes 
r21{2 our converſation from low and grovelling ſubjects. 

2. In heroic verſe, but efpecially in the grander ly- 
rics, tkere are ſometimes ſuch noble elevations ot 
tought and paiton as illuminate all things around us, 
ard convey to the foul moſt exalted and magnificent 
images and ſublime ſentiments : theſe furniſh us with 
el ricas ſprings and mediums to raite and aggrar.dize 
our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to awaken the 
better paſſions, and to elevate them even to a divine 
2 and that for dev tional purpoſes. It is the 

yric ode which has ſhewn to the world ſome of the 
happieſt examples of this kind, and 1 canrot ſay but 
this part of poeſiy has been my favourite amuſcment 
above all others. 

And fcr this reaſon it is that I have never thouglt 
the heroic poems, Greek, Latin, or Englth, which 
have obtained the higheſt fame ia the world, are tuf- 
ficiently diverſified, exalted, or animated, for want cf 
the interſperfion of o and then an clegiac or a lyric 
ode. This might have becn done with great and beau- 
tiful propriety, where the poet has intzuduced a tong 
at a feaſt, or the joys (f a victory, or the ſolilc quies 
of divine ſatisſaction, or the penſive and Ceffairin 
agonies of diſtrefling ſorrow. Why ſhould that which 
is called the molt gicrious form of poeſy be bound Cown 
and confined to tuck a long and endleſs uniformity of 
meaſures, wher: it ſhonld kindle or melt the ſoul, iwell 
or firk it into all the various and tranſpurting changes 
of v hich humars. nature is capable? 

; CowLey, in his unfoithed fra, ment of the Da- 
videis, has ſhewn us this way to improvemen and 
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whatever blemiſhes may be fond in other parts of 
that heroic eſſay, this beauty and glory of it ought to 
be preſerved for imitaticn. I am well aſſared that if 
Homer and Virgil had happened to practiſe it, it would 
have been renowned and glorified by every critic. I 
am greatly miſtaken, if this wife mixture of numbers 
— not be a further reach of perfection than they 
have ever attamed to without it: let it be remembered, 
that it is not nature ard ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and 
awiul reverenc? for antiquity and the vogue cf fall:ble 
men, that bas eſtabiithed thoſe Greek and P.crmun vrit- 
ings as abſolute and complete patterns. In ſeveral 
ages there have been ſome men of learring who have 
very jultly diſputed this glory, and have pointed to 
many of their miſtakes. 

3. But ſtill there is another end of reading poeſy, 
and perhaps the moſt conſiderable advantage to be ob- 
tained from it by the tnlk of mankind, and that is, 
to furnith our rongues with the richeſt and the moſt 
polte variety of » ver and words upon all occations; 
of lite or religion. He that writes well in verſe will 
often find a neceſſity to ſend his thoughts in ſ:arch 
through all the treaſure of words that expreſs any one 
idea in the fame language, that ſo be may comport 
with the meaſures, or the rhyme of the verſe which he 
writes, or with his own moſt Leautitul and vivid ſenti- 
ments of the thing ke deſcribes. Now by much read- 
ing of this kind, we ſhall inſenfibly acquire the habit 
and {kill of diverſify ing our phraſes upon all occaſions, ' 
and of exprefling our ideas in the moſt proper and 
beautiful language, whether we write or ſpeak of the _ 
things of God or men. a 

It is pity that ſcme of theſe harmonious writers 
have ever indilzed any thing uncleanly or impure to 
defile their paper and abuſe the ears ot their readers, 
or to of-:n4 againſt the rules of the niceſt virtue and 


_ politene's; but ftill amonſt the writings of Mr Dry- 


din, and Mr P-72e, and Dr V ung, as wel as others, 
there is a ſufficient choice in our own language, where- 
in we ſhall not find any indecency to ſhock the moſt 
modeſt ton gu: or ear. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps thr: has hardly been a writer in any na- 
tion, and 1 may dare to athrm, there is none in ours, 
has a ricker and har pier talent of painting to the life, 
or has ever diicovered ſuch a large and inexhauſted va- 
riety of deſcription, as the celebrated Mr Pope. I: 
you read his tranflation of Homer's Iliad, you will find 
almoi all the terms or phiraſcs in our toague that ar- 
netdtul to cxprets any thing that is grand or magnifi- 
cent: but if you peruſe his OcSvilce, which deſcends 
much more into common lite, there is ſcarc2 any 
uſeful tubj-& 0: diſcour.c or thought, or any ordinary 
occurrence which he has not cultivated and dreiſed in 
the moſt proper language; and yet ſt i] he has ennobled 
and enlivened even the lower ſubjects with the bright- 
eſt and meſt agreeable ornaments. 

| ſhould add here allo, that if the ſame anther had 
more frequently employed his pen on divine themes, 
his thort poem on the MeTiah, ani fome part cf Ei 
letters Letween Abelard and Elolſa, with taut 61e or: 
the dying Chriſtian, &c. ſudiciently atiure us, the: 
his pen would have konourably imitated fume of tu: 
tender ſcenes of penitential ſorrow, as well as te {15- 
limer odes cf the Hebrew Pſalmiſt, and perhaps dis- 
covered to us in a better manner than any other tran- 
Nation has dene, how great a poct fat upon the throw? 
of Iiracl. | 

4. After all tha: I have ſaid, there is yet 2 furth-- 
uſe of reading poeſy, and that is, when the mind has 
been fatigued with ſtudies of a more laborious kind, cr 
when it is any ways unfit for the purſuit of more difi- 
cult ſubje a, it may be as it were unbent, and repo: 
itſelf a while on the flowery m2aJows where the muſ:s_ 
dwell. It is a very ſenſible relef to the out, when i: 
is over-tired, to amuſe icelf with the nuabers and the 
beautiful ſentiments of the poets, and in a little time 
this agreeable amuſement may recover the languid ſpi- 
rits to activity and more important ſervice. 

XXXVII. Aut this I propoſe to the world as my 
beſt obſervations about reading of verſe. But if the 
que tion were offered to me, ſhall a ſtudent of 2 bright 
genius never divert himfelf with writing poeſy ? I would 
anſvicr, Yes, when he cannot poſſibly help it: a lower 

| T genius 
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genius in mature rears vculd bearti'y with that be 
544 ſent mich more time in rea 2 the dei antlers 
of this kir i, and empioret mich fewer loms in wii: 


1 7 — . 11 
— 2 91 | * . S - C 9 ? - 
jag. ut it mit be co teſſed, or ſupp- ſzd at 1-41, 


trat there me be feulnns when i: is h irdly pati de 
f-r a pcetic foul to r strain the fancy, or quenel, the 
fame, when it is hard to 65. Freie the exubLerat fl 


f lofty ſentiments, and prevent the imagination fr m 


( 
t.. is iert of ſtvie er language: ard that is dle ny 
1. aſon, I tl. nk, wherein this inchratien fhould be 
i C 5 efpeczally by n * * av de te 
themelves to profe effions of a different kind: and one 


rcafon is, be auſe what they write in that hour is 
racre likely to carry in it ſeme appearance abeve na- 
y* - 


ture, ſcme happy imitation of the dictates ct the 
meiſe . 
Xxx III. Turist are other things beſid :s Riſterv, 
rat mar, and launz nag s, retenie any Pre? ict 
ave been inelnded under tre name et Eiaic!” view 
knowledge ; ſuch a, an actinain:anee with tre ret c. 
ems, mar ners, empers, polity, Sc. ef the varic 
Nati rs of the cirth, cr the ciſinct ſect; a. r es 7 
ind. I' is is neceffart ver to urn eirftand tif 
tors the bitter; ard every u un Wi. is a lawyer Or a 
gentleman, onght to obtats tome acqnaintarc: with 
theſe Eir gs, witho':t viich te can never read 3ifcry 
to any great advzntage, rer Can he maintain Lis cn 
ſtation and chr: in life wih l. routr ard cir ty 
withon: ome in fie -L: inte t cr. 

XXXIX. Srrr sers in Gini eught to ſeek a lar. 
ger acquaintance with the ſown! 1 Lows, Polit, enf me, 
Kc. ir. OTLET te ee e 1-227, V patloges ct the (1d 
Teftum nt and tre New, and to vindicate ue facred 
Writers from tll.e repre aces of IS e. An ac guain- 
tance alſo wi h may oft the Rem and Grecian af. 
fairs is need:n! to explain ſeveral tes of feripture in 
the New Teſta nem, to lead ſir cer: acer into the 
true and genuine ſcuie of the cvur gliits and apoſtles, 

and 


® The muſe in the ancient Hcatlien ſeriſe is ſuppaſed to be a 
goddeſs; but in the philotwy; phac ſcnſe it can n. CAR r, than 
2 bright genius, with a Warm and rer g ig giiLatier, cle raced 
to an uncomacu ͤdegrec · 
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tlie ather parts Of ity and Ab Potion tis App, U 
KNOW cug2 upon ail C<ocallurs, in crder to J3<=ge we.l 
ot what relates to tlieſe ſubjects, to expiain vn: is o- 
icure in the authors wuich we read, o igply wir is 
detect ve, and amend what is erronzeis in mazuietip-; 
or ancigeut copies, ta correct the miitakes or authors 
nd ednors ia the ſenſe or tlie Vords, to rconcile th2 
coatroveriies of the i:-rned, and by this mans to 
ſpread a juſter kaculedge ot theſe things among the 
Tei _—_ ang Gi mankin d. 
Every man 29 pretends to the leaned protefions, 
if Le dum gat arte to be 2 critic himſe!f ia phil :OpiCdl 
matters, Le ſhou!l be frequencly conve: fi: iu thoſe 
bobkz, whether dicti-naries, par brad, , *commenta- 
Itles, Wan may relieve any dificul.ics 
he mects With, ated £4 ve LIM A more eta Xx acqnaintance 
ak hoe Rudies Which he pure! 
And e any. e geri. n is arrived to ſ:1ch a dz 
gree ct knor!:dge in hefe di. ing as to farnih him 
Well ior Cie praftic* et e. itteiuu let him take great ca: 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TILE MIND. 
PART SECOND. 


CONTAINING 


VARIOUS REMARKS AND RULES 


AZOUT THZ 


Communication of Leful Knowledge. 


s A # ANY . N 


PREFACE. 


"Nas author's name, which is preized to tLis book, 
renders it al:cgether needleſs for us to ſay any thing in 
order to recommend it: and we need not aſſure any ju- 
dicious reader, who has been converſant with Dr Watts's 
writings, that this is the genuine work of that excellent 
author; for he cannot fail of diſcerning the doctor's 
eaſy ſtile, and beautiful manner of expreſſion in every 
page. We eſteem it an honour done us by that truly 


great man, that he was pleaſed, by his laſt will, to en- 


truſt us with his manuſcripts which he deſigned for the 
preſs ; however, he lived to publiſh ſeveral ot thoſe him- 
felf, after his will was made, ſo that not many remain 
to be publiſhed by us. Some indeed there are remain- 
ing, which he did originally intend for the preſs, but 
his broken ſtate of health did not permit him to finith 
them, and they are left too imperfect to be ever pub- 
liſhed. Of this fort, among others, is the larger diſcourſe 
on pſalmody, which he gave notice of his intention to 
publiſh in the preface to the ſecond edition of his Hymns, 
when he withdrew the ſhorter Eſſuy on that ſuhject, 
which was annexed to the firit edition. There are alſo 
among his manuſcripts ſome tracts relating to a doctri- 
ral controverſy, which the doctor had been engaged 
in, but which the world feems to be tired of: ſo that, 
moſt probably, this ſecond part of the Improvement of 
the Mind, with the Diſcourſe on Education, and ſome 
additions to the Reliquiz Juven:les, are all the poſthu- 
mous works of Dr Watts that will ever be printed 

As to this work in particular, a conſiderable part of 
it was corrected for the preſs by the doctorꝰs own hand; 
and as to the reſt of it, he did not leave it ſo far unfi- 
niſhed as ſhould, in his own judgment, diſcourag: the 
Publiſhing it ; for he has left this note in a paper along 
with it, Though this book, or the ſecond volume of 
the Improvement of the Mind, is not ſo far finiſhed as 
I could wiſh, yet I leave it among the number of 


„ books 
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++ books corrected for the preſs; for it is very eaſy for 
any pern of genius and ſcienes to finith it, and 
„ publiſh it ia a form ſufficiently uſeful to the world.” 

he corrections we have preſumed to make are com- 
paratively but iew and trivial; and when, now and 
then, it was thouglit nꝛedful to add a line or two for 
the illuſtration of any paſſige, it is generally put in 
the form of a note at the font of the page. 

It may perhaps be expected we mould make ſome 
apology tor delaying the publi:uing of this book fo 
long after the author's death; a bock that has been fo 
much expected and ſo earneſtly detired, as appears by ſe- 
veral letters found ia the doctor's itudy, from eminent 
perſons and from learned ſocieties. There are varions 
cauſes that have contributed to the delay, which the 


world need not be informed of; but the remote diſtance - 


of our habitations, and the multiplicity of buſineſs ia 
which each ot us is ſtatedly engaged, are circumitances 
pretty generally known, and which we hope will be ad- 
mitted in excuſe for ſome part of the delay, and fome 
part the bookſellers mult anſwer for. However we are 
the leis ſolicitous to apologize for not publiſhing this 


book ſooner, as we are ſatisfied it will be welcome now 


it comes; and that thoſe who, upon reading the firſt 
volume, have ſo earneltly deſired the ſecond, will not 
be diſappointed when they read it. 

We have only to add, our molt ſincere wiſhes and 
prayers, that a book ſo admirably ſuited to improve 
the minds of men, eſpecially of the riſing generation, 
and to promote univerſil goodneſs, as this appears to 
be, may be attended with a bleſſing from on high. 


D. Jexx1xcs. 


June 26. 1751. P. DoppriDGE, 


THE 


IMPROVEMENT 


OF THE 


MIND. 


PART II. 


Communication Leful knowledge. 
INTRODUCTION. 


TTL chief deſign of the former part of this book 
is to lead us into proper methods for the im- 
provement of our knowledge; let us now conſider what 
are the beſt means of improving the minds of others, and 
of communicating to them the knowledge which we have 
acquired. If the treaſures of the mind ſhould be hoard- 
ed up and concealed, they would profit none beſides 
the poſſeſſor, and even his advantage by the poſſeſſion 
would be poor and narrow, in compariſon of what the 
ſame treaſures would yield, both to himſelf and to the 
world. by a free communication and diffuſion of them. 
Large qu ntities cf knowledee acquired and reſerved 
by one man, like heaps of gold and filver, would con- 
tract a fort of ruſt and difagreeable aſpect, by lying in 
e verlaſtigg tecrecy and flence z but they are burnithed 
and glitter by perpetual circulation through the tribes 
cf mankind. | 
The two chief ways of conveying knowledge to 
others, art, that of verbal inſtruction to our ditciples, 
cr by writing aad publiſhing our thoughts to the 
world. 
| H:re therefore I ſhall firſt propoſe ſome obſervations 
which relate to the conveyance of knowledge to others, 
by regular lectures of verbal inſtruction, or by converſa- 
tion ; 


- 
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tion; I ſhall repreſent ſeveral of the chick prejudices of 
which learners are in danger, with directions to guard 
againſt them, and then mention ſome of the eaficit and 
moſt effectual ways of convincing perſcns cf th.ir mil. 
takes, and of dealing with their underſtandings, when 
they labour under the power of prejudice. | ſhall af. 
terwards add, by way of Appendix, an eſſay writ-enmany 
years ago, on the ſubject of education, when I deſign- 
ed a mcre complcte treatiſe of it. 


CHAP. I. 
Methods of Teaching and Reading LeEuree. 


H E that has learned any thing thoroughly, in a clear 
and methodical manner, and has attained a diſtinct 
perception. and an ample ſurvey of the whole ſubject, is 
generally beit prepared to teach the ſame ſubject in a 
clear and eaſy method; for having acquired a large and 
diſtin idea of it, and made it tamiliar to himſelf by 
frequent meditation, reading, and occaſional diſcourſe; 
he is ſuppoſed to ſee it on all fides, to graip it with all 
its appendices and relations in one ſurvey, and is better 
able to repreſent it to the learner in all its views, with 
all its properties, relations and conſequences. He 
knows which view cor fide cf the ſubject to hold out 
Arit to is diſciple, and how to propoſes to his under- 
ſanding that part of it which is eafieit to apprehend ; 
and alio kncws how to ſet it in ſuch a light, as is moſt 
Lkely to allure and to aſſiſt his further inquiry. | 
Bat it is not every one who is a great ſcholar that al- 
ways becomes the Lappieſt teacher, even though he mar 


lave a clcar caaccepiicn, and a methodical as well as 


an extentive lurvey of the branches uf any ſcience. Be 
mail alto be well acov uinted with words, as well as 
ideas, in a proper vericty ; that when his diiciple does 
not take in the ideas in one form of expreffion, he max 
change the phraſe into ſeveral forms, till at lait he his | 
the ungderitanting ct Lis ſcholar, and cnlightens it in 
the juſt idea of truth, 

Beiides this, a tutor ſhould be a perſun of a happy | 
and condeſcending temper, who has patience to mw | 
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with a ſlowneſs cf perception, or want of ſacacity in 
ſome learners. IIe ſhould alſo have much can dur cf 
fe ul, to pais a gende cenſure on their unperticences, 
and to pity them in their miſtakes, and ule evcry mild 
and engaging meth oi for inſinuating knowledge into 
thoſe who are wi.ling and diligent in ſecking truth, as 
well as reclaiming thofe who are wandering into error. 
But of this I have ſpok n ſomewhat already, in a chap- 
ter ot the former part, and thall have occalion to ex- 
preſs iometking more of it ſhortly, 

A very pretty and uicful way to lead a perſon into 
the knowledge cf any particular truth is, by queſtion 
and anſwer, which is the Socratical method of diſputa- 

on, and therefore I refer the reader to that chapter or 

ſection which treats of it. On thts account, dialopues 
are uſed as a polite and pleafart method of leading 
gentlemen and ladies into ſom: of the icierces, who 
ſeek not the molt accurate ard methodical treaſure of 
lcarning. 

But the mot vuſuil, and perhaps the mot excel. 
lent way of inſtructing ſtudents i any of the tciences 
is, by reading lectures as tutors in this acade: ny do to 
tneir pupils. 

The firſt work is to chooſe a bock wel! written, 
vhich contains a hurt ſcheme or abitra d of that twience; 
cr at l-aſt, it ſhould not be a very copions and diffuſive 
treatiſe, Or, if the tutor knows not any ſuch bock 
already written, hte ſhould driw up an abituct of that 
ſcience himſelf, cortuming the moit ſubſtantial and im- 
portant parts cf it, Gilpnied in ſuch a mcetl.o4 as he 
belt approves. 

Let a chapter or ſ Qicn of this be read dafly by 
the learner, on which che tutor tnculd paraplhrate in 
this manner, namely, 

He thould explain both words and ideas more lirge- 
ly, and efpecially what is dark and difficult ſhauld be 
opened and illuſtrated, partly by various forms of 
ſpe:ch, and partly by apt finilitudes and examples. 
Where the ſenſe of the author is dubious, it mult alſo 
be fixed and determined. 

Where the arguments are ſtrong and cogent, they 
ſnould be enforced by ſome fur her parapi.raf:, and the 
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truth of the inferences ſhould be made plainly to ap. 
Where the arguments are weak and infufficient, 
they ſhould be either confirmed or rejected as uſelets ; 
and new arguments, if need be, ſhculd be added to 
ſupport that doctrine. 

What is treated very conciſely in the author ſhould 
be amplified, and where ſeveral things are laid cloſely 
together, they muſt be taken to pieces and opened by 

8. 
P Where the tutor differs from the author which he 
reads, he ſhould gently point out and confute his 
miſtakes. 

Where the method and order of the bock is juſt 
and bappy, it ſhonld be purſued and commended: where 
it is detective and irregular, it ſhould be corrected. 

The molt nec: ſſary, the moſt remarkable and uſeful 
parts of that treatite, or of that ſcience, thoul4 be 
peculiarly recommended to the learners, and preſſed u- 
pon them, that they would retain it in memory; and 
what is more unneceſſary or ſuperfluous ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, leſt the l-arner thould ſpend too much time 
in the more needleſs parts of a ſcience. 

The various ends, utes, and ſervices of that ſcience, 
or of any part of it, ſh..uld be alſo declared and exem- 
plified, as far as the tutor hath opportunity and furni- 
ture to do it; particularly in mathematics and natural 
philoſophy. 

And if there be any thing remarkably beautiful or de- 
fective in the ſtyle of the writer, it is proper for the tu · 
tor to make a juſt remark upon it. 

Wi ile he is reading and explaining any particular 
treatite to Kis pupils, he may comnare the different edi- 
tions of the tame book, or U'{E rint writers upon the 
ſame ſubject: he ihou;d inform them where that ſub- 
ject is ti eated by otler authors, which they may per- 
uſe, and lead his diſciples thereby to a further elucida- 
tion, confit mation, or improv<m-11t of that theme of 
diſcourſe in which he is Krusting hem. 

It is aluring and agr. let the learner alſo, now 
and then to be entertained wich ſme hiſtorical remarks, 
or any eccurtenc's or uf:tul (tories which the tutor has 
met with, relating to the {cveral parts of ſuch a 
3 ſcience, 
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ſcience, provided he does not put off his pupils merely 
with ſuch ſtories, and negle& to give them a ſolid and 
rational information of the theme in hand. Teach- 
ers ſhould endeavour, as ſar as poſſible, to join profit 
and pleaſure together, and mingle delight with their 
inſtructions ; but at the ſame time they mutt take heed, 
that they do not merely amule the ears, and gratil y 
the fancy of their diſciples, without enriching their 
minds. 

In reading lectures of inſtruction, let the teacher be 
very ſolicitous that the learners take up his meaning, 
and therefore he ſhould frequently inquire, whether he 
expreſſes himſelf intelligibly, whether they underitand 
his ſenſe, and take in all his ideas, as he endeavours to 
convey them in his own forms of ſpeech. 

It is neceſſary that he who inſtructs others ſhonld 
uſe the moſt proper ſtyle for the conveyance of his ideas 
eaſily into the minds of thoſe who hear him; and 
though in teaching the ſciences, a perſon is not confin- 
ed to the ſame rules by which we muit govern our lan- 
guage in converſation, for he mutt neceffarily make uſe 
of many terms of art and hard words, yet he ſhould 
never uſe them merely to thew his learning, nor affect 
ſounding language without neceſſity ; a caution which 
we hall ſoon farther inculcate. 

I think it very convenient and proper, if not abſo- 
lutely neceffary, that when a tutor reads a following 
lecture to his pupils, he ſhould run over the foregoing 
lecture in queſtions propoſed to them, and by this means 
acquaint himſelf with their daily proficiency “. It is 
in vain for the learner to object, ſurely we are not 
ichool-boys, to ſay our leſſons again; we came to be 
taught, and not to be catechiſed and examined. But 


alas! how is it poſſible for a teacher to proceed in his 


U inſtructions, 


Note, This precaution, though never to be negleed, is 
of eſpecial importance when 2 pupil is catering on any new 
branch of learning where it is abiviutely neceliary the funda- 
mental definitions and principles ſhould not only be clearly un- 
derſtood, but ſhould be rendered very familiar to the mind: 
and probably moſt tutors kave found young perſons ſadly be- 
wildered, as they have gone on in their lectures, for want of a 
little more patience and carc in this reſpe ct. 
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inſtructions, it he knows not how ſar the learner takes 
in and remembers what he has been taught? 

Beſides, I muſt generally believe, it is floth or idle- 
neſs, it is real ignorance, incapacity, or unreaſonable 
pride, that makes a learner refuſe to give his teacher 
an account: bow iar he has profited by Eis laſt inſtruc- 
tions. For want of tkis ccutant examination, young 
gentleman have ſpent ſome idle and uſeloſs years, even 
under the daily labours and infpettion of a learned 
teacher; and they have returned from the academy 
without the gain of any one ſcience, and cven with the 
thameful leis cf their c!afFcal learning, that is, the 
knowledge ot Greek and Latin, which they bad learnt 
in the gramm..:-!i.co!. 

Let the teacher always accommodote hiniſelf to the 
genius, temper, and capacity of his diſciples, and prac- 
Life various m:thods c prudegce to allure, perſuade, 
and aſſiſt every cne of them in tkeir purſuit of know- 
ledge. | 

Where the ſcholar has leis ſagacity, let the teacher 
enlarge his illuſtratior.s ; let Lim ſcarch and find cut 
where the learner ſticks, Khat is the difficulty ; and 
thus let him help the labouring intellect. 

Where the learner maniicfts forward genius, aud a 
{prightly curicfity by ircquent inquiries ; let the teacher 
oblige ſuch an inquiſitive foul by ſatis. ving thoſe quel- 
tions, as ſar as may be dene by decency and conve- 
niency ; and where theie inquiries are unſeaſonable, 
let him not ſilence the young inquirer with a magilterial 
rebuff, but with much candour and gentleneſs poitpone 
thoſe queſtions, and refer them to a proper liour. 

Curioſity is a uſctul ſpring of knowledge : it ſuculd 
be encouraged in children, and awakened by fre- 
quent and famibar methods of talking with them. 
It ſhould be indulged in youth, but not without à pru-— 
dent moderation. Ir. thoſe who have tov much, it ſhould 
be limited by a wife and gentle reftraiat or delay, leſt 
by wandering after every thing, they learn nothing to 
perfection. In thoſe who have too little, it thould be 
excited, leſt they grow ſtupid, narrow-fpirited, ſeli- 
tatisfied, and never attain a treaſure of ideas, or an 
aptitude of underſtanding. 1 
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Let nat the teacher demand or expe & things too 
ſuolme and ditficult from the humble, modeſt, and fear- 
ful diſcipic: And where ſuch a cne gives a jult and 
happy antver, even to plain and _ealy queſtions, let 
him have words cf coramencation and love ready for 
him. Let him encourage every fpark cf Liadling 
Ii zht, mit grow up to brizzht evidence and confirmed 
knculedg. 

Wurst he finds a lad pert, poſitive, and preſumirg. 
I:t the tutcr take every juſt occafion to ſnew him hi 
crrer: let him ſet the abſurdity in complete light be- 
fore him, and convince him by a full demenſtratien of 
his mittake, till he ſees and feels it, and learns to be 
modeſt and hun ble. 

A tcacher ſhou!d not only obſerve the different ſpi- 
Tit and humour among his ſchclars, but he faculd 
watch the various [forts of their rcaſon, and growth 
cf their unJerſtanding. Ee fhouid practile in biz 
Young nurſcry of Icarming, as a ſkiliul gardener does in 
liis vegetable dominions, and apply prudent methods 
cf cultivation to every plant. Let kim with a diſcreet 
and gentle hand nip or prune the irr. ular ſhoots, 
let kim guard ard encourage the tender buddings of 
the underftanding, till they be raited to a bloſſom, and 
I:t him kindly cherith the younger fruits. 

The tutor ſhculd take every occaſion to inſtil know- 
ledgs into his diſciples, and make uſe of every occur- 
rence in life, to ruile ſome profitable ccnverſation upon 
it; he ſhould frequently inquire ſomething of his diſ- 
ciples, that may ſet their young reaſon to work, and 
teach them how to form interenccs, and to draw one 
propcfi:ion cut cf another, 

Reaſon being that taculty of the mind which he 
has to deal with in Lis pupil, let him endeavour by 
all proper and furiliar aithods to call it into exerciſe, 
and to enlarge the powers of it. He ſhovid take fre- 
quent cpportunitics to ew them when an idca is clear 
er contuſeed, when the propciilica is evident cr doubt- 
ful, and when an argument is fecble cr flrong. And 


by this means their minds will be ſo forraed, that what- 


ſoe ver he propoſes with evidence aad tiength of rea- 
ion, they will readily receive. 


LU-2 Whea 
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When any uncommon appearances ariſe in the natu- 
ral, moral, or political world, hie thovld invite and in- 
ſtruct them to make their remarks on it, nd give them 
the beſt reflections ot Eis dn, ſor the inprovement of 
their minds. 

He ſhould by all mear.s wake it appear that he loves 
his pupils, and that he lecks nothing ſo mu: 11 as their 
increale of knowledge, and their growth in all valuable 
acquirewents:; this wil engage their aff. ron to his 
perſon, ard precure a uit atten on wt his lectures. 

And indeed there is but little bope that a teacher 
ſhould obtain any fucceſs in his inttructions, unlets 
thoſe that hear tim have tome geo degree of clizem 
and reſpe ct tor bis perton ard ene der. And here 
I car not but twke retce by the way, hat it is a mat- 
ter of ir finite and un'peakabte injury to the people of 
any town or pariſh, » here tue miniſtar lies ut der con- 
tempt. If he has procured it by His own conduct, be 
is doubly criminil, becauſe of the injury he Coes to 
the ſouls of them that hear biin: but if this contempt 
and reproaci be calt upon lim by the wicked, mali- 
cious, and vnjuit ceniires of men, they muſt bear all 
the il] corſequepces ct receiving no good by Eis la- 
bours, and wiil be accomtuble bereafter to the great 
nt divine judge of all | 

It would be very neceſſary to add in this place, (if 
tutors were not well apprized of it before), that firce 
learners are obliged to fcc a divine bleſſing on their 
ſtudies, by fervent prayer to the Cod cf all wittom, 
their tutors ſhould go betore them in this pions prac- 
tice, and make daily aderefics to ligaven for the fuccels 
of their inſtructions. 


CRAP. . 


Of an Iiſtructixe SH. 


HE wok neceſſary, ard the moſt niciul cllaracter 
of a ſtyle fit for inſtruction, is, that it be plain, 
perſpicucus, and eaſy. And here I thall firit point out 
all thoſ2 errors in ſtyle, which diminiſa cr deitroy the 
perſpicuityv 
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perſpicuity of it, and then mention a few d rctions how 
to obtain a pertpicuous and eaty Ityie. 

The errcrs of a ſtyle, which mut e avoided by 
teachers, are theſe chat follow: 

I. Tus uſe of many foreign words, which are not 
ſaſhciently nataralized and mingled with tie language 
which we ſpeak or write. It is true, that in teaching 
the ſciences in Englith, we mult jometimes ule words 
bur rowed from the Greek and Latin, for we have not 
in Laglith names for a variety of ſubjects which be- 
long co learning; but when a man affects, upon all oc- 
cations, to bring in long founding words from the an- 
cient l ung uages without necetiity, and mingles French, 
and otlier ontlandith terms and phraſes, where plain 
Konglth would ſerve as well, he betrays a vain and fool- 
ith genius unbecoming a teacher. 

II. .\vorp a fantaitic learned ſtyle, borrowed from 
the various ſciences, where the ſubject and matter do 
not require the uſe of them. Do not affect terms ot 
art on every occaſion, nor ſeek to thow your learning 
by founding words and dark phraſes ; this is properly 
ca!l:4 padantry. 

Yoang preachers juſt come from the ſchools are ot- 
ten tempted to fill their ſermons with logical and me- 
ta phyſical terms in explaining the text, and feed their 
heurers with ſonorous words ot vanity. This ſcholaſtic 
language, perhaps, may flatter their own ambition, and 
raiſe a wonderment at their learning among the ſtar- 
ing multĩitude, without any mauner of influence toward 
the inſtruction cf che ignorant, or the retormation of 
the immoral or impious: theſe terms of art are but the 
tools of an artificer, by which his work is wrought in 
private; but the tools ought abt ty appear in the fi- 
nithed workmanthip. | 

There are fome perſons ſo fond of geometry, that 
they bring in lines and circles, tangents and parabolas, 
theorems, problems, and poſtuia.es, upon all occa- 
lions. Others who have dealt in aſtronomy borrow 
even their nouns and their verbs, in their common dit- 
courſe, from the itars and planets; inſtead of ſaying, 
Jacob had twelve ſons, they tell you, Jacob had as ma- 
uy tons as there are ſigus in the zodiac. If they de- 
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and ſet him forth 3 in all bis 2 pr curances, Gredt, retro. 
grace, and ſtationary, It a candl be ſet behind tl: 
icreen, they call it eclipſed ; ard tell you fine ſtories cf 
the orbit ard the revolution: th2 radii and the limb, 
or circurmfcrence of a cart-whee-l. 

Others again dreſs up their ſenſe in chemical lan- 
guage ; extracts and oils, ſalts and eſlences, exalt and 
invigorate their Ciicourtes ; a great wit with them, is 


ſublimated ſpirit; and a blockhcad, is ci mertuum. A 


certain doctor in his bill, ſwells in his own idea when 
he tells the town, that he has been counſellor to the 
counſelors of ſeveral kings and princes, and that he 
has arrived at the knowledpe ci tle green, black, and 
golden dragon, known only to magicians and hermetic 
philoſophers. It would be well if the quacks alone had 
a patent for this language. 

III. Tura are ſome fine affected words that are 
uſed only at court, and ſome peculiar phraſes that are 
ſcun ding cr gaudy, and belong only to the theatre; 
theſe ſhould not come into the lectures of inſtructic n: 
the language of poets has too much of metaphor in it 
to lead mankind into clear and C:iti.ond ideas of th ings : : 
the buſineſs of poeſy is to ſtrike the foul with a glar- 
ing light, and to urge the paſſions into a flame by 
tplencid itews, by ſtrong images, and a pattetic vehe- 
mence of ſtyle; but it is another ſort of ſpeech tkat 
is belt ſuited to lead the calm inquirer into juſt con- 
ceptions of thin.xs. 

IV. TrzxrE is a mean vulgar ſtyle, borrowed from tte 
wer ranks of mankird, the baſtſt characters, and 
mean={ affairs ct life : th15 is alſo to be avoided ; for it 
*:culd he ſuppoſed, th, perfons of a liberal educaticn 
Lave not becn bred up witkin the hearing of ſuch lan- 
guage, and contequerily they carnounderſtand it: 
beſides, that it weul ! create very offenſive ideas, ſhould 
ve LOrrOw even Emillics tur iiluſtration from the ſcul- 
jery, the dunghill, and the jakes. 

V. An vbicure and my ſterious mar ner of expreſſion 
and clovdy language is to be avoided, Sc me perſcns 


have been led by ecucaticn, cr by ſceme ſocliſh preju- 


gices, in a dark ard l gible way ct thinking and 
ſpec. king, 
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ſpeaking, and this continues with them all iir lives, 
and clouds and conſounds their ideas. Perhaps ſome 
of theſe may have been bleſſed with a great and com- 
prellenſive genius, with ſublime natural parts, and a 
ä torrent of ideas flowing in upon them ; yet for want 
of clzarneſs, in the manner of their conception and 
language, they ſometimes drown their own ſubject ot 
diſcourſe, and overwhelm their argument in darkneſs 
and perplexity. Such preachers as have read much of 
the my (tical divinity cf the Papiſts, and imitated ther 
manner of expreſſion, have many times buried a fine 
under ending under the obſcurity of ſuch a ſtyle. 

VT. X ro and tedious ſtyle is very improper for a 
teacher, for this alio læſſens the perſpicuity of it. Some 
learned writers are never ſatisfied, unleſs they fill up 
every ſentence with a great number of ideas and ſenti- 
ments: they ſxell their propofitions to an enormons 
ſize by explications, exceptions, and precautions, leit 
they thould be miſtaken, and crowd them all into the 
ſame period; tkey involve and darken their diſcourſe 
by many a parsicheſis, and prolong their ſentence 

to a tireſcme extent, beyond the reach cf a com- 

mon comprehenſion : ſuch fort of writers cr ſpeakers | 
ay be rich in k:owledge, but they are ſeldom fit to 

communicatz it. Re that would gain a happy talent 

for the inſtruction cf others, rauſt know how to diſen- 

tangle and civide his thoughts, if too many of them are 

ready to crowd into cnt paragraph; and let him rather 

ſpeak three fer.tences viltinctly and peripicuoufly, which 

the h:arer receives at once with his ears and his ſou}, 

than crowd all the thonghts into one ſentence, which 

| the hearer has forgotten before he can underſtand it. 

| But this leads me to tine next thing I propoſed, 

wLich was to merticn lume methods, whereby ſuch a 

per picuity of ſtyle may be obtained as is proper ſor 

inſtruction. | | 
1. Accultora yourſelf to read thoſe authors who think | = 

and write with great cleurneſs and evidence, ſuch as con- 

vey their ideas into your uderſtanding as faſt as your 

ey: or tongue can zun over their ſentences; this will 

Imprint upon the mind an Eabit of imitatien, we thail 6 

kan the ftyle with which we are very cenverfant, and 

practile it with eaſes and ſucceſs. 


2. Get 
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2. Get a diſtinqt and comprelieniſi u knoviedge of the 
ſubject which you treat of; ſurvey it on all ſides, and 
make yourſelf perſect matter of it:; lien ven will have 
all the ſentiments that relate to it in your view and un- 
der your command, and your tongue will very eatily 
clothe thoſe ideas with words which our mind has 
firſt made to familiar and caſy to 1-1. 


Serilendi rede ſapere off &t ui & u, 


Virlague [rovfam ren no init i (OUT 


tlor. de rte Pact. 


Good teaching from good kaowled ge ſprings, 
Words wiil make hatte to tollow this. 35. 


3. Be well ſkilled in te language which you ſpeak ; 
acquairt yourtcl with all the idioms and ſpecial phratcs 
of it, which are necefſary to convey ihe neediul ideas 
on the tubjet of vhich you treat, in the moſt various 
and molt caſy maimer to the underſtanding of the 
hearer : the variation ef a phraſe in ſeveral forms is of 
a dmirable uſe to initruct, it is like turning all fides of 
the fubject to view; and it the learner happens not to 
tike in te ideas in one form of tpcech, probably ano- 
ther may be ſucceſsful for that end. 

Upon this account I have alwz; s thought it an uſe- 
ful manner of inſtruction, which is uted in ſome Latin 
ſchools, which they call variation. Take ſome plain 
ſertence in the Englith tor; woe, and then turn it into 
many forms in Latin; as for inſtance, a wolf let into 
the iheep-f id will Ces bur. the usch. I! you let a wolt 
into the fold, the fheep will be d<voured : the wolf will 
2 the ſheep, it the theep-fold bh left open. It the 

d be net 1:5 ilut carctiully, the wolf will devour the 
ns the ſucc p will be devoured by the well if it find 
the way into tue feld open, Fiiere is no delence of the 
ſheep trum the wolf, unlaſs it be kept out of the ld. 
2 ſlaughter will be m. e among the ſheep, it tie wolf 

an get in: o the fold. Thus by turning the active voice 
of verbs into the paſſive, and tte rominative cafe of 
nouns into the. acculative, and altering the conne rion 
of ſort fentences by different adverbs C COrjunctions, 


and 
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and by ablative caſes with a prepoſition brongtt inftead 
of the nominative, or by participi es {om mes PUL in- 
ſtead of the verbs, the negation of and the contrary, in- 
ſtead ot the aſſertion of tLe thing ar{t propoſed, a gien 
variety of forms ct Pech u ill be created, which thall 
xprefs the ſame {-nſe. 
4. Acquire a variety of words, a c:pia verborim 3 


let your memory be rich in ſynonymous terms CT 


words exprefling ihe fame happy effect with the varia» 
tion of the ſame thing: this wil not only attain he 
phraſes in the foregcin;s di rection, but it wil add 
a beauty alſo to your ſtyle, by zecurirg you from an 
4ppearance of tautelegy, Or regcu ing Tie ſame words 
too orten, which tumetimes may difgait the ear of the 
learner. 

5- Learn the art of ſhortening your ſentences, by di- 
viding a lorg complicated pericd into two cr tire? 
ſmall cnes. When others connect ard join two or 
three ſentænces in one by relative PFonour.s, as which, 
wherecf, wherein, whereto, &c. and by parerthelcs fre- 
quertly inſerted ; do you rather &i-ile them imo di- 
tic periods, or at leaſt if they muſt b: nwited, let it 
be dcne rather by conjurficrs and copuia'ives, that 
they may appear like diſtin ſenterces, and give leis 
contuſion to the he arer or reader, 

I know no method f effecual tc learn whit I mean, 
as Uh take now and then ſome page oi an author, who 
is guih y of tuch a long involved parentketical ſtyle, 
ard tranſute it i: to pla: ner Ergl:th, by dividing the 
ideas cr the ſentences aſunder, and mn: :iriplying the e pe- 
riods, till the kinguage become ſmooth and eaſy, and 
intelligible at firit reading 

6. Talk frequently to 1 5oung and izrorar.t perſons, 
upon tubjects which a now and unknown to them, 
and be diligent to inquire u . they underſtand you 
or no; this will put you. upon changing your phrates 
and forms of ſpeech in a variety, till you car hit their 


capacity, and conver your ideas into Their n.. 
ing. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT; UL 


Of convincing cr Perſuns of um Truth ; or delivering them 
from Errors and Milder. 


HEN we are arrived at a juſt and rational eſta- 
bliihment in an opinion, whether it relate to 
religion or common life, we are naturaliy deſireus of 
bringing all the weild into our ſentiments ; ani this 
proceeds from the afſectation and pride of fupericr in- 
fluence upcn the judgment ot our fellow-creatures, 
much more frequently than it docs from a ſer ie of du- 
ty or love to truth: ſo vicious and corrept is human 
nature. Vet there is ſuch a thing to be fonnd as an 
honeit and ſincere delight in propagating truth, arifing 
from a dutiſul regard to the honour of cur Muker, 
and an h:arty love to mankind. Pow if we would be 
ſucceſsful in cur attempts to convince men of their er- 
rors, and to promote the truth, let us diveft ourſelves 
as far as poſlible of that pride and affectation which [ 
mentioned before, and ſeck to acquire that diſinteroſt- 
ed love to men and zcal for the truth, which will na- 
turally lead us into the beſt methods to promote it. 
And lere the following directions may be uſeful. 

I. If you would convince a perſon of his miſtake, 
chooſe a proper place, a happy hour, and the fitteſt con- 
current c:rcumftances for this purpoſe. Do nat unſea- 
ſonably ſet upon kim when he has engaged in the midſt 
of other affairs, but when his ſoul is at liberty, and at 
leiſure to hear and attend. Accoſt him not upon that 
ſubject, when bis ſpirit is ruffled or diſcompoſed with 
any occurrences cf Vie, and efpecially when he has 
heated Eis patiio:.5 in the defence of a contrary Opi- 
nion; but rather feize a golden opportunity, when 
ſome occurrences of lite muy caſt a favourable aſpect 
upon the truth cf which vou would convince him, or 
which may throw tome dark and unhappy colour or 
ccnſcquences upon that error from which you would 
fain deliver him. There are in life ſome Malliſſimu 
tempera ſunci, ſome very agreeable moments cf addreſſ. 

ing a perſor, wiich if rightly managed, may render 
; Four 
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your attempts more ſucceſsful, and his conviction eaſy 
ard pl:aſant. 

II. Ma xt it appear by your whole conduct to the per- 
ſon you would teach, that you mean kim well, that your 
deſign is not to triumph over his opinion, nor to expoſe 
his ignorance, or his incapacity of defending what he 
aſſerts. Let him ice that it is not your aim to ad- 
vance your own character as a diſputant, nor to fect 
vourſelf up for an inſtructor to mankind ; but that 
you love him, and ſeek his true intercſt : and nct 
only aſſure him of this in words, when you are enter- 
ing on an argument with him, but let the whole cf 
your conduct to Lim at all times demonſtrate your real 
friendſhip for tim. Truth and argument come with 
particular force from the mouth of one whom we truſt 
and love. 

TH. Ti ſofteſt and gentleſt addreſs to the erroneous, 
is tlie belt way to convince them of their miſtakes. 
domatimes it is neceſſary to repreſent to your opponent, 
chat he is not far off from the truth, and that you 
would fain drew him a little nearer to it; commend 
and eftab!ith whatever he fays that is juit and true, as 
Hur bleſſed Saviour treated the young [cribe, when he an- 
:wered well concerning the two great commandinents ; 
«Thou art not far,” fays onr Lord, from the king- 
dom of heaven, Mak xii. 34. Imitate the mild- 
aefs and conduct of the blefled ſeſus. 

Come as near to your opponent as You can in all 
vour propoſitions, and yield to him ws much as you 
dare, in a conſittence with truth and jultice. 

It is a very great and fatal miſtake in perſons who 
atLempt to convince Or reconcile others to their party, 
when they make the dilerence appear as wide as pol- 
/ible : this is ſhocking to any perton who is to be con- 
vinced, he will chaofe rather to keep and maintain his 
own opinions, il he cannot come into yours without 
renouncing and ahandouing every thing that he be- 
lieved beiore. Human nature muſt be flattered a 
little as well as reaſoned with, that fo the argument 
may be able to come ut his underſtanding, which 
otherwite will be thruſt off at a diſtance. If you 
charge a man with nonſenſe and abſurditics, with he- 

rely 
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reſy and ſelf-contradition, you take a very wrong 
ſtep towards coavincing him. 

Remember that error is not to be rooted out of the 
miad of man by reproaches and railings, by flathes of 
wit and biting jets, by loud exclamations or ſharp 
ridicule : long Jech:mations and triumph over our 
neighbour's miſtake will not prove the way to con- 
vince him; theie are ſigns enthzr cf a bad cauſe, or of 
want of arguments or capicity for the defence of a 

ond one. 

IV. Ser therefore a conſtant watch over yourſelf, 
leſt you grow warm in diſp ute before you are aware. 
The paſſions never clear tlie underſtanding, but raiſe 
darknets, clouds, and confuſion in the foul: human 
nature is like water which bas mud at the bottom of 
it, it may be clear while it is calm and undiſturbed, 
and the ideas like pebbles appear bright at the bottom; 
but when once it 1s ſtirred and moved by paſſion, the 
mud riſes uppermoſt, and ſpreads confuſion and dark- 
neſs over all the ideas; ycu cannot ſet things in fo 
juſt and fo clear a light before the eyes of your neigh- 
bour, while ycur own conceptions are clouded with 
heat and paſſion. 

Beſides, When your own fpirits are a little diſturbed, 
and your wrath is awakened, this naturally kindles 
the ſame fire in yurr correſpondent, and prevents him 
trom taking in your ideas, were they ever ſo clear; for 
his paſſions are engaged all on a ſucden for the defence 
of his own miſtakes, and they combat as fiercely as 
yours do, which perhaps may be awakened on the fide 
of truth. | 

To provoke a perſon whom vou would convince, 
not cnly rouſes bis anger, and fects it aga.nit your 
doctrine; but dir: 1s its relentment again!'t your per- 
ſon, as w*ll as agalnit al your inſtructions and argu- 
ments. You mult treat an opponent like: a friend, if 
you would perſuade him to lcarn any thing from you ; 
and this is one great reaſon why there is to little ſue- 
ceſs on either fide betv-cen two diſputants or contro» 
verſial writers, becauic che are fo ready to intereſt 
their paſſions in the ſubject of contefl, and prevent the 


mutual light that might be given and received on 
I either 


| 
| 


, 
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either ſid:: ambition, indignation, and « profeſſed 
zeal, reign on both ſides: victory is the point deſigned, 
while truth is pretended, and trutl, oftentimes periihes 
in the fray, or retires ſrom the field ot battle: the 
combatants end juſt where they began, the under- 
ſtandings hold fait the fame opinions, perhaps wich 
this diſadvantage, that they are u little more obſtinate, 
2nd rooted in them w:ithont frech reaion, and they 
generally come off wit! the Lis of teraper and charity. 

V. Neirukx attempt nor hope t© convince a perſon 
of his miſtake, by any penal methods or fevere uſa: : 
there is no light brought into the mind by all the fire 
and fword, and bloody perie utions that were ever in- 
troduced into the worid. One would think that the 
priaces, the prieſts, and the people, the learned and 
the unlearned, the great and the mean, ihould hav? 
all, by this time, ſeen e folly ind madneſs of ſeck- 
ing to propagate the truth by the laves of cruelty : 
we compel a beaſt to the yore by blows, b:cauſe the 
ox and the aſs have no under tending; but intellectual! 
powers are not to be fettered and eompetted at this 
rate: men cannot believe whit they will, nor change 
their religion and their ſentiments a5 they pleaſe; they 
may be made hypocrites by the forms cf every, and 
conſtrainzd to proteis what they do net belizve; they 
may be forced to comply wich external praftices and 
ceremonies, contrary to their ovn conſcienges; but 
this can never p'cate God, wor profit men. 

VI. Ix order to convince another, vou ſhonld always 
make choice ©! thoſe arguments that we beſt ſuited ta 
his underſtanding and capacity, Lis genius and temper, 
his Rate, ſtation. and circumunces. I: I were to fer- 
ſuade a ptong!:min of che truth et any term of church- 
government, it thould not be attempted by the uſe of 
the Greek and Latin fathers ; hut from the word of 


* . . .* — , 0 
God, the lighit of nature, and ihe common reaſon ot 


VII. Azcunrars ſuguld always be propoſed in ſuch 

a manner as may lead the mind onward ro perceive 
the truchi in a clear and afgrecable light, us well as to 
-ontrain the aſient by the power of reafoning. Clear 
X 16a” 
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ideas in many caſes are as uit! toward convifior 
as a well-formed and un-: ihe iv On. 

VIII. Arrow the piricn vo dee to indtuct a 
reaſonable time to enter inte whe forces ot ,,. 
When you Fave declared your ovn intime in tic 
brightett rarncr c<: une ien, ard enfcrced tem 
with the melt comming wg mente, you i102 TO. 10 
ſuppoſe that your fricads in wid in mediate. y be Cie 
vinced and cen tte truth : Habituge in a partice] * 
way of thi: ng, as ellas in molt other hinge, 
tains the fr: of sture, and ron Cult es ect to 
wean a mai from bis accuiricd ers bat by * 
UCTTERTS an! bY luis own atuliarci $ CNEFERC im itere- 
fore not to judge on the ſudd en, 10 r detern. ine gaintt 
vou at once, but that he would pla ct iow your 
icheme, reflect .vpcu 3our arguraIc ts „ih a. the im- 
purtiality Ee 15 C:Pa. I: of, ard take tne to think 
theſe over again at lrige; at icalt t. at 44 ve NN 
<upoſed to hear you !poek yet furter on this fuliect, 
WiILLUUt pain or wert . 

ddreſs Lin there bre in an „bid 
TID I am not ſo tend vs to think 1 
ſubjct in ſuch if ig Ets, 48 20 thruw vou Un a 1:dice 
to a neu track of thinks, or 0 make cu in me- 
diately lay aiice your pre erte tinic: s or of 1.1 83 al 
at I hope i, Wat l%n.e bike ur other which I Lare 
given is Capul:s of Le! 1g. imprese by 762 10 ur 
CER COLVIEUTL, OT tb it may lead von into uch 
2 train cf ig, 4 in UAE WG ethe ft a Is in 
jour che ug lte. Which lint lcags ne to add, | 
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IX. * * a5 H. uch 48 Fe Gib: to nals S Per- 
for, you veuld ach, 1 cun inſtructe r. Tug 14 
ture may be Hure, Ly a feeret gef ure and pride .: 


its cn :talonirg, = {ern 16 hr d Uut by ittelf the very 
this. g that Jeu vculd tcach; we Asie are fone Per- 
ſens that Lave fo muck of tis zatural Lias teu arcs ſelf 
rooted in tt em, Wat me can zcver be Convirced of a 
miſtake by ! e glaiceſt and (200g tl UI FUMmEN: 7 to the 


contrary, 18 ual e dem rati a glare in in Meir fa- 


ces; but tte g. r le ter ty gentle ii. nit ua- 
tiers to fe 2 tack of his ad ? 1 ich you propoſe, 


ul key Face wound theme cut of their cw e: rer, 


and 
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and led themſelves hereby i::to your opinion ; if you do 
© appear that they are ur _ r theig cn guid- 
ancs rather that gr orb Ani Derheps tre is nothing 
which theves more dexterity Of * addrefs L than this ſecret 
in *127.8 cver the Perm is of others, which they do not 
HCL even ale ils uw f Mo it. 


. A K 1 
7. 0 * * * 4 15 1 4 } 17 12 4. - \ > vw 4 * Vo 41480441 le 4 + EA] be 
ecpref.d Mankind i- fo viin a thing, that it is not 


1inz to derive from another, and thaugh it canno: 


„ve t ery thing from itſeli, 72: it would eem at leaſt 
to min femme biag of its een Min what it derives 


* 1 


c nalice: therethre when you Tave fot your ſentiment 
no the Collett ligt, and proved it in the mot effectual 
N. net, an pponent will bring in ſom: irivolous and 
lets U RindGion, 02 purp ie to chan ze the form of 
vors in te qu tian, and acknowledge that he re- 

C zl rtr prop iin in ſu-h a ſenſe, and in ſuen a 
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ct le will not cenſend tc alls an univerlal toieration 


ef all religion; trat do not 1 jure the _ e, which i: 


2d Eeen proving. Well, let Vanillu; 

ter fort uſe liz Own Linz Zuage, L am ak id he b5 con- 
ine | 1; be {hail bave leave to dreſs it in 
To tht dirt ctions I fri al add two remarks in th: 
1 {Ta oh "WH > © goon, * et ch * 1 12 not ſo Proper - 


! ; 

IL. Ren. Wers vor have Lbured to inſtrud a 
r-crign ia ſomes eontroverted trutu, and yet he retains 
10740 prejidice agent it, fo that be doth not yield to 
| nei; torce of your arguments, you mar 
ppf ſncceſs in convineing him of 
that truch, by fetting lim to real a4 weak author, 
; inct it. A young read zr vill find ſucl. 
; dle to anttwer the arguments of th: 
oppoter, that I. e will drop his rer N 


aramit tie truth, aad vie 1. to t'ie power and ev: 
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ting up one prejudice to overthrow ancther ; but 
where prejudices cant be fairly removed Ly Cint of 
realon, the wiich and beſt 7 de. chers vill lometimes 
fit! it neceſſary to make a wiv for reulen and truth 
to take place ty this contrult c prejudices. 

II. Rer. Wer bur 7 iS to convirce a whole 
family cr een mt urity of perfors of any Miltaxe, er to 
lend tem into an; trutb, we may juſtly ſuppoſe there 
are varus ignis pransices among them; and 
f ) ant. mpt, ner o eaſy to effect 
it, by aiding the vile number at or.cc. Such 

id tora e aſuilen alarm, 
nd has frocured à viviewt detention eren to tlie 
mor tir, pus, an mefül pri potz; fo that ke who 
made the mation cena reer. 6 rr 3 roint. 
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theſe Tay 11. n.cre ſaccets ak. by th:mi-lves to others 
Of __ ime ccmmuritys yet the engirol prepuier 
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tc he hend jabedr to {centre 2 coed majt ny; and 
then take core tat the melt proper Peruns ſaeuld 
eve ard argus tbe wette in public, lit it be r 
in tte very firit prepo tal „nis prejudice againſt the 
Prog fer. 

So ur horpily are onr citcumſtances ſitu. tec in tl. 
T0119, tat it truth, ard pn „ and gecdretseguld put 
en kuman ferns, defend irom heaven to propefe 
tte reſt Civire ard u feln de dtrines, and bein 2 With 
them the clraieſl evidence, and pub lille them at cnc: 
ta a numitude whole Be rein ices are engaged agaisit 
them, tue propoſal gculd be van and truitle s, ard 
would nei her cenvirce nor perſuade. So necefiary 15 
ir to join art and dex! eritp;, together with the force of 
rauſcr, to Convince manl. ind ef tn ich, unleſß we came 

furt.iſucel 
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zurniſned with miracles cr ommnipotene to creats a 


nvidtion“. 


CHAP. IY. 
, dliithoruy, of the A: 175 of ity nh, iis rec! and proper 


7 ans Zer Vic. 


IIE 2 c2 wich other prior have upon our 
13 op, ions is 9 called autligrity. The power 
: it is jo, great And AP exten. e tra: there 15 
{raccely any porion in ch rid entirely free from the 
m preſſion v % even — ade 1,7108k watchfulnet: 
anc care to avoid it. Our 7 rents ant LUrorzs, 724 CUT 
very t. arſes, dete mine a m altitude ot? our ſentiments ; 
nur friends, ont GE glibgurs s, the cuſtom of the country 
wit we dwell, ans the eitabliſuzd opinions of marking, 
form our IEI the great, the pious, the l:arned, and 


i. 


n ancient, the king, the orieſt, and the ph: loſopher, are 
characters of mivhty y elan to perſuade us to receive 
Eu er ite. Theis may be ranked nader dit- 
erent heads of prejudice, but they are A Fa kinered 


—— 


u 
nature. and may 58 reduces to this on S !orin's ot ea 
601 de er 

L Eave treated ft theie garticulariy in Logic, Part IT. 

Chap. III. Sec. 3m. Yet a iew other remarks oc- 

Arring among z papers, L tùhcu gt it not im: cp: 
t. m ñ — pee dere. 


Cicero was W. qua titted with tre uthappy in- 


Anecncs of antherity, and co plan 13 K it in his faril 
500 {Je u - Mar ay In 0 117 es and contro 


* verſies (lays he] it rs not % moch the author, cr 

© patr 0N5 03 any Mini n, as the weight and force of 

„ argrmer.t, uch {Mud nene me mind. The 

« auchority of toe who teach is a frequent lun der- 
f f 


f nds; ron nts YER re. 
n ancecs CO 121 3.8 120 Ke.. 7 v cuau l ey etc neglect 
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The c:ondut of Chrit and kis :pullics, (armed as they 
Are u 1110 4 41 ernetursl powers), in the gradual opening: of 
ruth, aint which the minds of their di'ciples were ſtronęly 
rrejudiccd, may net only iccure ſuch an addreſs irom the im- 
Watation 6: dont cratt, but may dmonſtrate thy expe- 
Qerncy, aud in ſume Cots the ne. edity, of attending to it. 


ay * 


LY * 
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& to exereiſe their own jud z ment, taking far granted 
& y vihatoeriy ot; 15 Alem tl. e. ” FTEVeETreETICC nave judged 
* tor them. I can by no me is en. A hat we 
& learn from the Pythagorears, tl at it any thing af 
& {erted in GvGi:putation vas deli ned, they were 
6 wont to antwcer, [te xi“, oo + He khimiuelt ſaid 15, 
meaning Pythaghras.““ S0 tar did prejudice prevail, 
hat araomty without zaſon Was ſuikcient to de- 
te: mine di.putes and to eſtahlih truth. 

XII bun. an authority, tot! it be ever ſo ancient, 
though it 14h had univertal 1 verciguty, and 1 
all the lea: ned and the vulgar world tor tome thoutands 
of years, yet has no certain and und-ubted Er to 
truth: ror i-, it any violation of good manners, to 
enter a caveat with due decency againit its pretended 
dominion. What is there among all the tcienc?s that 
has been longer eſtahlihed and more univerially re. 
ceived ever Hade the days of Ariſlotle, and perhaps for 
des before he lived, than this, that all heavy denn 
natſoever tend toward the centre of the eartii? But 
Wh [aac Nevin has found that theſe bulky and 

eighty bodies, the earth and ll the planets, tend t9- 
8 1 the centre cf the ſon, hereby the authority of 
near three thouſund years or more is not only called in 
qusſtion, but actual retuted and renounced. 

Ag un, Was ever any ching mcre univerſally agreed 
among le nation of hz poets ard critics, than that 
Homer and Virgil are inimitable writers of herzic 
poems ? And whoever preſumed to attack their writings 


cr their reputation was either condemned for his malice, 


cr derided for. lis folly. Theſe ancient authors have 
been ſuppoſed to derive peculiar advantages to ag» 
grancize their varies from the Hoathen theology, and 
gat variety of appearances in WIA they could Tepre- 
{ent their gods, and mi; ng): chem vit whe affurs ct 
men: vet within theie few years Sir Richard Black- 
mere (A oſe pretaces hre uriverſally eſteemed ſuperior 


ia their kind to any of * oem) has ventured to pro- 


neut ce ſon: e noble truths in that excellent pretice to 
lis poem culled Alfred, and has bravely demorttrated 
there, beyond wi] po ſi lle exception, that both Virgil 
zn Homer are often guilty of very grofs blunders, in- 

| decencies, 
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decencies, and ſhameful impropricti:s ; and that they 
were {9 far from deriving any aivraiztage from the 
rabble of Heathen gods, that their theology almott une 

avoidably expoled diem to many cf tlictz blunders; 
and that it is not pctible upon th: toot of: Gentle 
ſuperſtition, to write a perfect epic poem ; whereas the 
ſacred relizion oft th: Bible woull furnim a p n 
wich much more juſt and glorious ſcences and 2 ner 
machinery. 

Mr Lennis alſo had made it appear ia Eis eis ſome 
years before, that there were no images 10 ſublime in 
the brighteit of the Heathen ri: ers, as thts with 
v hich ve are furniſhed in the poetic parts of the holy 
ſcripture: ard Rapin, the French critic, dared to Pro. 
"ry ti: ſame ſentiments, notwithitanding the world of 
poets and critics had to univerſally and unanimouſly ex- 
alted the Fleathen writers to the ſovereignty tcr fo 
T2415 ages. If we would find ou: the truth in many 
caſes, we muſt dare to deviate trom the long-beaten 
track, and venture to think with a juſt and unbiaſſed 
liberty. 

Though it be nec:itary to guard againſt the evil 
inſluences ot auth , and 162 prejudices derived 
tl. ence, becauſe it bas introduced thuutands of errors 
znd rmictHiefs into the world, yet there os three emi- 
rent and remarkable caies where authority, or the 
ſentimeris ot other pericns, mutt or will determine 
the judgments and practice ct inankind. 

I. Paarutrs are appointed to judge four their children 
in their younger years, and to in — them what 
they ould believe, and what they ihLoud practiſe in 
the civil and religic oh iite, This is a date of nature, 


and doubtizts it wornld liave Been fo in a {tate cf inno- 


cence. It is inipoſſ. bla that chileren mould be capable 
ct juaging for themdclves, before their minds are fur- 
he wich a cor: petent number (ideas, before ther 
are acquainted with any Principles and rules of juit 
Judgment, and before their reaton is grown up to any 
Cegrecs of maturity and pre * exerciſes upon ſuch 
ſubjects. 
4 will not ſay, that a child ought to telicve nonſenſe 
ad impoſſibility becauſe his father bids l. im; for ſo far 
as 


9 
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impotuluity appears, te cannot believe it: nor 
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n 
any beer war to find cut what Pe in ais heheve and 
what he aan it prad 1, before he can PC 11 iy mic 82 
ter himſclt, t. in ti run to lis parent, and r.ceive thr 
fentinm.nts and their airectie ns. 

You will fay, II. i. is hard indeed, N. at cke 1 of 
a Heathcn ide later, or 4 2 cruel canzibul, is laid under 
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A ſett et recen. nz ture Of Hir. again the ligb 
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PR . * 9 q 
of Laturc. gt ant it i n e ge d, bet it is only OWe 
ing to our grig mal fall and aptitatt : zwe law of nature 


cntinnes : it was fn teubct ug, 7 — at a pa- 
rent tnould jugge tor zi child; 5, it e parer 18538 
in, the child is grewil expoſed by “, rug! that uni- 
verſal d.ſorder that i, L: oug: Aαο W: by the fins 
2 Adam, gur minen father: and: rern th: equity and 


* 
. - * . 


codnels of (2024 we NM. Ay reaſc :: TR infer, cl. ad t. e 
great judge ct alt wiil do riglt; 12 i balarce the ig- 
r. rande 4d KApattty Of the Coils With tl. e criminal 
nature cf ti. Hence in thete pnsrile inſtances, and 
will nat pumih beycad jaſt demerer. 

Befid:s, what chuld God, as a Creator, do better for 
children in their min c rity, than to con. mit them to the 
care and init: uctic u cf parents: cn: are iu ppoſed to 
be ſo much concerned for tne Eeppinets of children as 
their parents are; therciure it is the ſafeſt ſtep to haps 
pineſs, accordinz to ite criginal law Of eren ion, 20 


toilow their Sen their parents Tealun aging for 
them, betete they have cas 0 Heir ohen It proper 
cexercites rcr indeed is there zn, better general rule in 
nur fallen tate, by vic chiieten art capable of be- 


mg governed, tous. in many particular caſes it may 

due and happiness. 

ence be caſt under i me happier 
! 707.0505 pi- 

is the | children £0 

ey diicern it to be errcr, becauſe 
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:{2 can be freed from receiving this dictate cf pa- 
rental amtLority in their your geit years, EXCEPT hy im- 
mediate or divine ip rati, 


ſt is hard to fiv at wiat exit time of life the 
child is exem pte tren the iorereignty Of Parental dic- 


1 

tates. Perhaps i is mach juter to 2UPPOie, IDEA: this 
ſoverei;;2ty d -mi.ithes by degrees as the child grows 
in un e- ang capacity, and is more and mo: 
capable of exerting bis own ir atellect 1a! powers, than t 
limit this matter by m onths ard years. 
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ad ntages ele and either cer fem, or deu "t or, 
* . 


or ch. inge e en. according tote les if gs of cen- 
tcier ce and r:afon, with all its bet advantages of in- 


e ure arrived at manly age, their is no per- 
ſon on earth, no ſet r ſociety or mien whativever, that 
have peu er and crity given them by God, the 
Criator ard Governor Of the world, abt! lutely to die- 
tate do others thr opinions or practices in tte moral 
and religions 455 God has given every man reaſon 
to dg fr himtelf, in higher er in 1:v-er degrees. 
Were late is given, leis vi 


{14 Ee regt led. But we are 
alto chargeuhle with crimin d He, and miſimprove- 
zent „ He taler ti whe! has intruſt- 
d us, it we take all L. fer granted uhich others 
_—_ atd beltere d praciiie all thir g; which they 
Cato, Without due ecuninitien. 
II. ANOTHER cal wherein aut'nority mnt govern 
cur aſſent, is in many matters af lad. Here u: may 


* 
i ? 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
. 
* 
4 
may 
„ 
s * * 
— 
- 
* 
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an d onght to be determined by the declaraiions or 


narratives ci other men; tl. dugh I muſt confefs this 15 
4 * $9 f 4 
El ale d d teſtimony rater than autherity. I: is 
up 


9 


* 
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npoa this ict, that every ſon cr daughter among man- 
Kind are required WW believe that fuch and ſuch per- 
ions are their ptents, for they can rever be intorm- 
ed of it but hy the dictates of others. It is by teſti- 
mony that vs are to believe the laws of cur country, 
and to pax all proper deference to hie prince e, aud to 
mag:itratcs, in ſubordinate degrecs Of attic) it T touch 
we did nat aftnaily tes hem chen, crowned, Or in- 
velted with their title and chaructar. It i by tzfimony 
wat we arc to believe the laws of cur Country, and to 
pay all proher de erence tothe prince, and tt mag iſtra- 
tee, in ſubordinate degrees of authoricy, though we did 
not 2fiuily tee ther choten, crowned, cr wveihed 
with their title and character. It is by teftinony that 
we are neceſſisted to betieve there is tuch a city as 
Canterbury or York, thongh nperhips we we Never 
been it either; chu there are {act} 3 as I'apiſts 


* 


at Paris 21d Rome, and that tice are mary forth 


— 


* 


and cruel teres in their religion. It is by ttm ny v: 
Uelicve that Chriit; nity and the Looks (ei the Bible 
have been faithiuily delivered donn to us through 
many generations; dat there was ſuch a perion as 
Chriſt our Saviour, that he rn ght mracles, an.l 
died on tlie croſs, that he ruſe 28 is 214 aſcended t 
heaven. | 

The authority or teſtimony of min, if they gre wile 
and honeit, it they had full opportunities and capnci- 
ties of knowing the truth, and are free fm all fſuſpi- 
cion of deceit in relating it, ought to Fray cur aſſent; 
eſpecially when multitudes concur in tue lame teſtimo- 
ny, and when there are many other atter ding circum— 
ſtances that raiie the propoſition witch they dictate to 
the degree of moral certain!y. 

But in this very caſe, even in matters of fact and 
affairs of Fifty, we itLoald not too cally give in to 
all the dictates of bana, and the pompons preten2? 
to the teftimony of me, til we have fairly czamined 
the ſeveral tlings nie are neccflary to make up a 
credible teſtimom, and to lay a juſt foundation for our 
belief. Ther: are and lave been ſo many faliehoods 
impotcd upon mankind, with ſpecious preterces of eve 
aid ear witneſſæs, that thor ny make us wiſely wan 

AY. 


— — 1 


| 
| 
: 


ET — 
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end july ſuſyicious of reports, OO tre concurrent 
LL of — tu do net airly apf ar, oruiitiOulty when: 
the matter is of ce Her: x : iy in Pörta.ce. And the 
leſs probaiic tlic iac teſtiſtied is in itiel, the greater 
VINCE Miicy WE jaitly Ecmand ct e ver v ity of that 
be 1.21; Hy Ga wv Lich it claims to be 2{mictel 

111. s laſt che wherein authoricy muſt govern 
us h, hben we are called ts believe what per ſons un- 
der in pi: asd ive ated to us. This is not pro- 
perly UNC wills 27 OL He! but et Col b nit, elf ; and 
we ate CLized to b. . wh. ad mat an bmity alerts, 
tough CLF reien at Preent May 19. bY alle any 
tl. er Way to ducgver tlie certalnty Cr CV.AUSRCE 0⁴ the 
propulitica: It is erourh if our faculty of reaſon, in 
its bet exercii:, can diſcover the divine deoky 
„lich Las propued it. Where Get ines of divine re- 
vclatlen ate pia ny publlkedy toyu him with ſufficient 
proois of their rovilaticn, all wankind ate Lound to 
reccive thin, ihe ugh nl ev c: ung! eric vnderſtar. 
them; for we' know that Gel is ti uc, and Carnct dice 
tate falic! Hod. 

But 11 tice pretended e ictate: :e direct'y contrary 
tothe natural iacviics or undnſiavdag and rea! 
Nic G04 Las r'Ven iis WE TAY Le Well 7 ER Bete 
dictatcs were rcver revealcd to us by ns 1 him:c}t. 
Men perſons ate really it. flu enged by Aaezitg do Lee 
lieve Frctended myleret, in pl in pprtiien t car, 
ar. d yet preter d reatun fer what ihiey believe, tlis i 
2 vain an. uſemei. t. | 

Pore is zo zeaon Whatioever that can prove cr 
Is FI any antLority 1 Hrn, as to give it power to 
dictate in matters of lief nat is CONtrary to all tk 
dictates of cur reaſtne bie nue. Ged himſelf has 
ever given us any ien revelations; and | think it 
may be laid, with reverci.c, he neither can ner v ill co 
it, unlefs ke changes our faculties from what they are 
at Freſent. To tell us we n. uſt belicye a prope nion 
which is plainly cortrury to rent or, is to tell us tllat 
we mult believes two ideas: are joined, while, 4 we ut - 
tend to rezgun), we plainly fre and know them to be 
Jisjoined. 


18 90 t 
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What cculd ever have eſtabliſned the nonſenſe of 
traniubftantiation in ne v-orll, it men had been fixed 
17 tl t5 great truth, Wat Cod gie nd revelation Con- 
tradifory to our vn realen; Things may be above 
Our re ru, at! iS, rcalun may have but GUICUTE ideas 
or 1 or reaton may not fee the connexion of theſe 
ideas, „r _y nt know at preſent the certain and exact 
manner of recarcilmg fuck propotitions eicher with one 
another, or with other rat nal truths, as I have ex. 
Plained in ſora: ef my lgicel papers: but when they 
ſtand dire; and plainly avainit all ſenſe and reaſon, 
45 traninhitar tration Joes, no divine authority can be 
preteny ol th nforce their belief, and human authority 
is impu dent to pretend to it. Vet this human autheri- 
ty. in the Popilh countries, has prevailed over millions 
er ſouls, becaizie they have abandoned their reaſon, they 
have given up the glory of human nature to be tram. 
pled upon by knaves, and {© reduced themfelves to the 
condition Of brutes. 

It is by this amument of authority (ſays a certain 

author), that the ltſe is tauglt to obey the words of 
command, à dg to fetc? and carry, and a man to he- 
Feve ircorſiteicies and imp ſſi litice. \Wips and 
dungeors, nre ans the gibbet, and die folemn terrors 
of eternal nur aiter this life. will pertuide weak 
mind: to believe againit their lenſes, and in direct con- 
tradition te all their reaforing powers. A parrot is 
tangdt et, tell lies with mach nige cafe and nore gen- 
tle ulo ge: but none of all theſe crettures wrrild frre 
their matters at the expence cf their liberty, had they 
but knyuzledze ard the juſt uſe cf reaſon. 

I bive mentioned three caſes, wherein mankind muſt 
or weill be &etzrn.incd in their ſentiments by authority; 
that is, the caſt ot ghildren in their minority, in regard 
of the commands of their parents ; the caſe of all men 
wit, regard to univerſe, complete, and ſuſſicient teiti- 
men ot matter cf. tut; and the cafe of every perſon, 

with regard to the aitlority of divine revelation, and 
of men eivinely inſpire ; and under each of theſe I 
ave given ſuch limitations and cautions as Were ne- 

-:Tary. 
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: y % the * 2 
.I Ve (nin to pay a great dische to the author 3. 
z N 
A ? : - *\ * 2 LY 2 
ments „other + LL OUTN We 72 not abit. 27 


* - by - 
proceed now to mention {ors ctller caſer, whert-e 
; 


1. When we begin to pals ont of our mincericy, ard 
. ' — "Aral 8 — A 
to j ge for ourſelves in matte: s of the civil ard reli- 
£015 ite, we ongut to pr very Freat eterchzz de nz 
[ent iments bf our paretils, who in the time of gur m: 


107IKTy Vere ovr natural guides ard ci: ders in theſe 
matter:. So in matters of ſcimnce, wn igadoran: and 


uner! rienced youth il. id pi - gra 
opinions of is inſtructargs;! 
be 1 rent in matter: wiicnt:15 Lators dic 
tate, EU he e ſudncient evidei.ce tor then; Ye! 
| nor tutors ſeuld bs direct iy c POI 
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Or TEEATING AND MANAGING Part II 


be due dcicrence paid to the narratives of perſons wite 
and fober, according to the degrees ef their honeſty, 
ſkill, and opportrinty to 2cquornt themielves there. 
with. ; 

I confefs, in many of theſe caſes, where the propofi. 
tion is a mere matter of ſpeculation, and doth not ne. 
eefſarily draw practice along with it, we may delay 
cer aſſent till better evidence appear; but where the 
matter is of a pradtical nature, ard requires us to 
act one way or nether, we gught to pay much de- 
ference to anil.o.ty or teſtimony, and fellow Hick pro. 
babilities where we have no certainty; for this is the 
beſt light we have; and ſurely it is better to follow 
tuch fort of guidance, where we can have no better, 
than to wander and ficctuate in abſolute uncertainty. 
It is not reaſ nable to put out cur candle, und fir ſtil 
in the dark, becauſe we have rot the light of ſun- 
beams. 


SNA. V. 
Of treating and manoging the Prejudices of Mer “. 


F we had nothing but the reaſon of men to desl 
with, and that rcaſon wer? pure and vncorruptcc, 


it would then be a matter ct no Great ſKill or labcur 


to convince another perſon of come miſiakes, vr to 
perſuade him to aſſent to plain and obvious truths, 
But alas! mankind ſtand wrapt round in errors, and 


intrenched in prejudices; and every one of tler opi- 


nions is ſupported and guarded by fe mething elfe be- 
fide reaſon. A young bright genius, „o has ſurniſh- 
ed Eimfelf with a variety of trutl's and firorg argue 
ments, but is yet unacqueinted with the world, goes 
forth from tile tchnols like a knight crrent, prefduming 
bravely to vanquiſh the follies ot men, and to ſcatter 
light and truth threuyh all his acquaintance. But he 
meets with Euge giants and enchanted cafties, ſtrong 


prepoſſeſſions 


* For the nature and caulcs of preindiccs, and for the pre- 
venting or curing len in ourſelves, ſce the Bector's Syſtem af 
Logic, Part II. Cap. III. Ct the ſprings of falſe judgment, or the 
doctrine of prejudices, 
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rcpoſſeſſions of minds, habits, cuſt ms, educations, au- 
thority, ultereit, tog ther with ail the various Pailons 
of men, arme and Cbilinats to defend their old opi- 


nions; and he is rungelr ir PP cinted in his mer.crous 
attempts. He nds nen that {2 mull net truit merely 
* to le Rarpnels of ls it, an. i e me ürenzth ct his 


arm, but he malt miar ze the weapons of his reaſon 
with mach dexterity an artiace, with fill and ad- 
drels, or he hall never bee to ſurdnc errors and to 
eoynvince mank:; _ 

Where rrejucices are hing, there are theſe ſeveral 
methods to bs pr Agile 1 orter to con vine: perſons of 


? their mitt dakce, and make a w.y tor truth to enter into 
tiizir minds. | 

' I. By avoiding the power and influence of tlie preju- 
dict 5 *itaout a: 1 a direct attack upon it: and this is done, 
1 by chonung all the low, tft, and diſtant methods ot 
. P.apoling your own tentimeis, au your argument; 
Þ tor them, ard by degrees leading tie palm ep by 
4 ttep into toe trutus which lis prejadices weuld not 


bar if t;ey were propoſed al at ounce. 

Perbups your neighbour is unler the dafl ience of 
ſup2ritition and bigotry in the {umplicity t lis foal ; you 
it not immediately run upon hirn with violence, 
anz ſuzw kim die abſurdity or tolly of his own pi nions, 
taougn you miglit be able to ſet them in a glaring 

= light: bit you mut rather begin at a diſtance, and 
eſtabliſn his aſczut to ſom: familiar and eiſy propoſi- 
tions, nich have a tendency to rel his miſtakes, 
and to confirm the truth; and ne {lently obſerve 
nat imjreloa this makes upon hin, and proceed by 
ov egtecs as lie 15 able to bear; und you mult carry 
en the work, perhaps at didant ſeaints of conver 

* tion. Ia tender or difzaſed eye cam: bear a 4 

| luge cf! * at once. 
Theretare we are not tn conſider out arguments 
Morel according to our on notions of their Forces and 
3 from tence expect the immediate c mis tion „ others; 
| Dit we ſhould zegard how they are lik an to be received 
by my perions we convert LE bt tives mmage our 
reaſoning, i, the rurte gives a cluld drink by Now de- 
5 gress, leit tlle infant tho! d! be chocked or return it Il 


* a * 2 : bac *. 
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back again, ii poured in too haſtilg. If your vive be 


ever 10 good, and you ure ever to liber in beſtowinzz 


CY 


;£ on your net: hbour, yet if his bottle into wh ch 10 Ot 
attempt to pour it with free um has a narrow mouth, 
vou Will ſooner overſet the bi tile, run tit ir: wich 


21 1 


er and vehemence in arguing is c: ren tines 
the eect cf pride ; it blunts th 


„ 534 
4724 Ne, 9 24K9 it5 force, 41 { Q 
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rau Were to convince a feilen of the falicheod ef 

de ctrine ot traniblluntiation, and fort tae up che cor . 

c rated "TT before him and for, © Tous tay tec, ind 

+ taſte, and feel, this is ne thing but bread ; __ re 
„ Fhilit vou aſſert that God cummands you to buiic 


es it 15 nen read, rau moſt v iche dig accu God « f 
„% mand you to tell a lie.” Ibis fort ef lan- 
graze would cnly rai; the indigiat'h ef the en 1 
eeuint ren, inllead of making i upreſſions vpon 
Lim. He ul not jo mech as tl at all on the ar- 
gumce:it you have Lrunght, but l rages at jqcu as a 
profane wretch, — up pour OWN lende and realen 
above ſacred authority; ſo that though vhai you af- 
frm is a truch > great ITE yet you lo{2 hz be- 
==" cf your w hole argument by an 111 menagement, 
nd the unleaſ nable vie of it. 

WG" z way cxpre! ly aiiow and 1nGalge : hoſe Prej. by 
gices for a ſenſcn, Which form :o hind agaiuſt che tiuch, 
ard cndcavory to tried uce the auch by Cemrccs while 
rhei: prejudices ve expres y ale Fed, til by degrees 
the advancing tinth m: 7 cinteit wenge die piejudice. 
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man L. :videal fcrms, tl tet conbitution uh ch hen 

waxed old ſaculd in tinte v. TY =O 

hre the prejudiecs of "bn cannot be con- 

quered at once, but tov will rife up in artis again 
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aad $i-1d ro Cem for ch p rerun, as tr 13 vie can 
ſafely do it wituout real injury to tots and if we 
would have any ficceſs in our ee ow convince 
tur worls, we mit practiſe this co! Once tor the 
bene t of Munking. 

Fake a itulent who has deeply imzized tue prin- 
r $ ot tie Veripatelics, 5 HAAS CH. immate- 

tt b-tagS, called Tubs tantial ſorizs, to ina hit every 
Ig „ fovxer, min ri, metal, fire, warr, &%. and to 
be the Spring of ny 15 properitcs and Operations z Of 
tre a Pratoiii.t whe elects an aan mind; an UC 
vertal lon ot the worlt ts pervale a 1 Locies, to act ia 
and he them accor ii ig to their nature, and indeed to 
give tou ther na ute and their ſpecial powers; per- 
| ws It mi be very hard to convince thieſe p=rions by 
ar s, and con. train them to yield up thett far 
ci. eil then, let the Gas belive his umverſal ſoul, 


. Ix. 0 8 jt 7 — — 
An L448 her 89 041 with 115 1 1010 {ab tantic l 107 Ms, 
and at the fame time eaci tc m hom by certain origi- 
SI — — 3 * , . _ y > i} - oy + 
10 $1 1 1 3 01 II tion, Lis! 1 e * > 10 45 1128 , 111 85, an 


[312 £21905 ci che parts of matter, allowing a continued 


eien concourſe in an with all, the ſ=veral AP PRar- 

4 1 "Pp a 
ances in nature may be loved, and Lie Variety Gi Ci» 
ce PEO UCC, aeg FUN do tis COFPULCUIAT pals: on 
p „, Eaproved by. Deicurtes, Mr Boy le, and Sir Ii1ac 
Newtan and wien they att 4 a degree of 


{Hill in dus icience, uc will fee theſes airy notions of 
Lacits, tlicle imagine 5. vors, co b. fo ufeleis and un- 
nece liry, that they weill drop them of their own ac- 
card: the Peripatetie teins will vaniia ſrom the mind 
like a dream, and tie Pliionic mul of the world will 
CX _11'2, 


* 
”—_ 
«+ Foe 
+ - 


Or i ppt a young phil er vader a Powerful 
per. union t!; © E672 is a ing but wit has thres di- 
menſions, length, breade, an Ulickneſs, and confe- 
ſequentiy tas every finite being has a figure or ſhape 
(ior fhap? is but the term and buundary of dime zaſion) : 
UP NOR TS g., WIFI LgH t. IC Nu. ec prejud: des OL lande 
- 44.59 nag Ration Ly CAnact he en FGUERt io concgive Of 
a £01 5 or 4 think! ng bel: * without tu de and dimen- 
e; let him then continue to conceive a ſpirit with 
mentions; but be ſure in all lis conceptions to retain: 


13 cue 


- —— — 8 
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the idea of co it. : or a power of chiaking, and thus 
proc d to Point ugh the tae, Perhaps in a 
Iittie time hie Kilt nud that en. rth, b rcudth, aud ah pe, 
have no luarz it. any cf the adicns ts a ſpitit; and that 
Pe can matt all the progeriics and eclations oft ſuch 
a be ng, Waits Operatic ns of fentativn, volition, &c. 
to be as weil pe: . med Wie: 't the ute Ct chis tuppoltd 
thape or Uete Limenizons 3 and ut all their ope ratio!s 
and meth attributes muy U e atarhed to a ipitrit, con i- 
dered merely as a power of tin“ g. And when lie 
lurthlet conce des that Cod, the inänite 5p irit, is an al- 
miglitz, © cl inning, thinking power , without ſhape ard 
cimenfions 1 length, Lreadth, and dept h, he may then 
tppote the human ſpirit way be an interior ſelf-iubfilt- 
1117 power of thonght ; and be may be inclined to Urup 
te ideas of dimention and f. gure by degrees, when he 
tees ard iz convincel they ne tli ing towards thinkir g, 
LOUT UC ey nec 127 U mo ur 2XP1410 the operations 
„r brepertigs of 4 ſpir it. 

mar give another initance of the fame Pract.c2, 
wl.ere 8 > 4 prepiticate fondneſs of partic: lar 
words and pratt s. wppofe's 2 Mun is educated in un 
ur. pf 5 torr e ſperch, Wars he explains ſome 


great Ge liring Gi he's golpel, zd 15 y the mens Gt this 
Þ:rate' b.: 01 in. cl av Ty ſualſe ICC tat docti ine: 


yet be is iy gte to iis foim of Ae, that ke 
images f Ilge we 45 6 g Cmitted the dediine is leit. 
Now, if I carnct puli.by pe ua. lim ti hrt With Lis 
impioper te zz s, I il incuge Rem: ntuc, end try to 
erplain A. em in a fcriptural lat, rather tan let Lim 


1 - 3 1 1 
5 * ON 1 C19 EP: ARED re. 
a2 - o Cat ! * | * F ? "_ 7 ** : ” „ TY I 
Creduiiins Fel zue het Ulnk dcicerndee into ben: 
7 * | „ ' „ . * * ban Yrs * I * # * 1 "ex 
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very impreper Bere; bur ce he bulk of Chrilttan 
7 8 0 W $ y * phy, 8 
CI. Credo lil * 277.0 od + S #7 4 + 4 v. 11. by NO 17 EK. > $ AT & 11 
the word cut 0! tis Lil. erect, I will EXPia:: n A. e 
word tel to fgnuy le ſtate of the dead, or theleparate 
4 FRY, p } ; * PEW 5 1 — 4 l 
ſtate ut ſouls; and thus lead my frler d to mie uit 
idens of fie fri tir, namely, th at the 36 ul Ct Chiu ein- 
ed tic — m T. e ſtate of ſeparatien from Eis body 


© 
or Wks n 142 inv Hihic world, which might be oriinally 
called cit wh &Bgilts as Well as Jade ih WICK. 
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Anilla has been brd a Papiſt ail ter dans, ani though 
ſue does not know muh c 3 religion, ret the reſolves 
never to part from tlie Roman Catholic ruth, and is the 
ſtinately beat again a change. NOW 23 Cai 190 EL IT 
unlawful to tech her the tra: Caran. tat is, the 
Proteſtant religion, Cut of the Epiltic to te 10 ih, alk 
ſhew her that the ſame doctrine :s contulct in the 
Catholic Lnittles of 5: Peter, James, und 3 ; and 
thus let her live and di: a good Chiitian, in tte belief 
of the religion I tzach ner out cf tg New Tetrtamant, 
while the tunginas De 15 2 Koman Catholie all, be- 


caule 'be {ids tir: de 
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kad to Co only with de rewnn ci mincind x but their 
Various pre; ices and. zeal for ae Party-phrales 
ametimes nike it 1. zar y t! nat We lawn cad tem 
into truth under the covert r the own loved forms 
0 meech, rather th JT St ind Miiera d E and die ob- 
itinzte an d unconfraciyle [1 any Lal rerous miſtake: 
whereas an attempt to deprive t. Sm Ci: their old eittse 
bliihed words, would raile inen 4 tumult within them, 
a5 do render their convidica ics: 6K, 
III. S0teTIMES we mar make tis cf is very pre- 
judices under which a perſon laboure, ia order: 
vince him of ſome particular trui, "and argue Will 
Nin upon his own pre feſſed princip-es as thouzn iy 
ere true. This is called ar: r ad n nem, and 
:5 ancthier way of de Ving with. 1 prejur 85 
Suppoſe a Tew Les ſic of Vers ans 1; foryidden 
A-th * 175 phylician; dur heariag that rabbits vie: 
provided for the cinncy of the 2 wy, Gel egynyltly 
to ent of en 3 and {1p ole he ca A - iet bes 
cante his b. iyſeian did net pur . m, and Le infiited 
upon it, that it could do him ud burt: nir rat! 
YN en let him perſick in that fancy ail chat delice, to 
2 danger ot Ulis liſe, I would sell her: that t- z wal 
mils were ſtrangled, which ſort of food 1 was Ioriid len 


by d ſewith law, thou: zh I myſeir may believe tat 
ki WI EQUW abel. led. 


2. 


5 


In 


„ —2—ů —— oo 1 
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” 5 , — * - 7 

In tl. f. me wanrer was Tenn 4 Perſuaded to let 
Damon er Bubi pit,fzcute i if, who broke pen 
their 1615 O's. undd. It * ü in Aollorred dus 
thoughts of if, and r uſzd it tate, becavie if the 
thiet vere condemned, necatding ta de Engliſh law, 
k2 malt be, Banged; hercas (aid fre) me Lav of 


God ite writi irs of Muſs: £025 Not appoint Leatt 


F * % +» s # * * % ; 7 ! — 1 

to be tue punithnr:at ot fuch crimina „ba: tells us, 
. * 5 ? 11 . os . ' 1 7 3 * 98 1 

thit «© el: Lil +. aI@. 40234 for 1213 th-its, Fed ei. 2, 


J ' . - } 
But ul en Darn cauld na etncrty fats chnvince ber 


that tie wick out to be pre ned. he put her in 
mind tit cl: unt w; Commurt ou. da 4 Suadiy morn. 
ing z now tio fame rw ot Mis regmres mn the 
Sabbath-bie ker ih r be pA td > tank, Ezo.!, 
Ari. 35: Numb. v. 2 is argument prevaile 
with Teucrilin, on 4 the conferte dd to ihe profectttions. 
IENCTES v tz i. Meas o cui cdien when ks 
faw a Rlahonictan drin!. wine to c. s, and Heard hit 
maintzin tre law uni, und leer: or dranxenncds ; 
Enerates reminded lim, tat Lis oA pre pet YEULOES 


had util jurbidler ail wing d 236 A Uowers; and 
| his vicinas appelite by bis 

1 88 * _ ' ks, * . — % we — —y . "$i 
&DCtitiriotl Wc 2 OO id GO OM Wilts comine: 2744 

! * 2 1 „ £& 4 fu! _ os ea 1 11 — b as 
CL TTY Keane \, naw Call A wa. y + be LGSMLI OS um From 
Where we find any perion el fupately perüflir g ia 2 
? . 0 8 + * IP * * IJ 4 * 
Niltake in i” P.. 107% te, ail real. m, EIPECIAUY 17 s Mite 
take be very 1 inju OUS or peraicious, and we Eng 1 THE 
perion will leur len to the fen 3 or thority of lome 
favourite nume, it is necdtul iomeemes to urge 2 opi- 
nion and authority of Qt nenen. 2 perton, Nince Urat 

wh 


is Ukely a 2 regard 4 in. ou more than reaſon. I cor- 
tefs I am nine! ulhanm peak ng any influence 
of auttority, ware 1 . tach the art ct real on 


ing. But in fame aka it is detter that poor, iy, 
per verſe, clitia te creatures, thould be pecfand 4 10 


* * E 


judge ard ad right, by a veneration for tie ſenſe ct 


8 


others, thun to be left to wander in peruicke as srrore, 
and coninns 5 1 tc 21 a1 ſcumeut, ad blind to all evi- 
dence. They ore but children ct a larger fize ; and 
lince they perſiſt all their lives ia Uieir ininority, and 
reject all true tcalenigg, ſercly we may tz to perivacs 


tue! 
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then: to praiſe what is {or agg own intereſt by ſuch 
childith rears ws n ey v ul ke u to: we N ver- 


awe ihem frerm purſuing their own zuin by the terror. 
of a ſolema 11adoW, or @a. allure tem by a ſugar-plum to 
their own baun pineis. 
But le ral, we mult conclude, that u liereſoever i: 
can Le dene. it is bet toremove and it out thoſe pre- 
judices Ct: ich e tie emrance ct truth into the 
mii: _ aH alan TO PP alliate, bumcur, or indulge nt 
and tomeotimcs ts muſt necctiiarily be done, bclor e YOu 
can make a perten port Will me beloned errer, and 
lead him into better ientimicnss. 
Suppote you v vuld convince 2 gameſter that “ game 
« ing is no a lau lui c. 03 er buumets of 585 to 


— 


„% maictaia one's ſelf by it, and you make uſe of 


U.is art Surgent, nel, „hat vhich dothi not admit 
4 us to afk the El mn of Ged tlat ve muy get gain 
bs 5 W's cannct te lawiul er pics? n. ent; Bat We can 
« 1. t alk the blaſing ct God on gan::: . the? ena, 
40 Fong ” Th: minor is proved tus: We (anno: 
% pray that our neighbour ny 1% ; a. is ts coatrary 
© to the rule ef ſeeking cur . neighbour's welfare, 
„ 2nd loving 3 nim as ourfeſves; t - $5 is withiog miſchict 
« to cur neightzour. Put in gaming, we "can gan 
„ bt zul fo much as our neighbour lofes : therclore 
& in gaming, we cannot pray ler the Lleffing ct Gcd 
„ that we may gain by it.“ 

bebe. 8 the i cametter ſirugs and vwinces, turn; and 
twids the argmrent every Way, but hie cannot fairly; 
anſy it; yet te wil patch up an anſwer to ſatisfy 
Hinnell, and will never vicki to the convidion, becaute 
he fects i much or me 2 IV. er influence gaming, eicher 
warts the rat icatie n of his avarice, or the { 2ppert 
o Lis . 0. Ius 3:4 is under @ Ur- 1 3 pre; udice 
in favour ot it, and 15 nat caſtiy convinced. 

Your tirft work therefore, rant be to lead him by 
dofrecy toftipurate tle temas his own intereſt from 
Lie argnment, ond {how Lim tot one own temporal ir- 
tereſtz, dur hochicdad, er bur 5 l, hath nothing to do 
i determine this point in op! tien to the Plain reaſe 


———— — 


ct wing 85 and that lle © zz! * 7 5711 if ce cen lidet ation: 


18 cut of the auellion, it he wonid be lone an! 


—_ — 
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fincere in Lis ſearch ** truth or duty: and that he 
mit UE centented to hearken to the voice OL Waben 
and truth, even thonzhi it lnould zun ccunder to his fe. 
cular intere it. V Fen tl.is is done, neu an argument 
may carry tone Weight Gr ft rce with ic toward his 
convict on. 

In Ike marner, if the queſtion were. „n. ler Nite 


* ' 


tri a ona ht 26) a e Ariel and her cthr £1 470K 10 
poverty any i ſerv, I rut ta upper He GN rav ag an- 


4 
Ces Of a favourit: fin f® Fern 13h TR Ner ean her no 
engen r 4 +» 57 a 181 uv TT - 257 it 
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prejudice. Alt her mhelefore, het ei it is not a pa- 
ren. duty to love all hep children, {© as to provide tor 
their welrare 2 Weber duty to God ani her family 
©! par net to rexillate ker love to a iave rie; hnetlier 
hier nc —_ 22 Fictis id well in drefing ap kerdanghters 
with experitve gauliery, and neglecting N the £Q lucation 
of Her zun WI s www ls ruin? Pulp, hy ti: method 
ite might bs breugl tue, that particular ene neſs for 
one child, ſhould late no w eight cr force in determin- 
ing the judgment in pp ſition to plyn duty: and 
may then gie ber f vp to convicts in her own Cale, 

nd to the evidence of àuth, and thus correct her mile 
taken practice. 

Su phie you uonld convert Re inda irom Popery, 
and you ct ali the adſurdities, erro:s, and ſuperititions 
ct that ch. reh b betore ler in the nieſt glaring evidence; 

e holds them tail ſtill, and cannot part with them, 1 tor 
ine hath a mott tacꝛcd reverence tor the faith and the 
church of ber ancolic rf, and cannot imagine that tlicy 
were in th: wrong. de firit labour mutt be theretor 
to cenvince hr, ha: ur anczitors were fallihle erea- 
turss; thit we may p irt with their faith without any 
Eliaorour done to them ; that all perſ ns mutt choot?: 
their religiuen for then felves ; that we muſt aniwer lor 

curſelves in the great Cay ct judgmæat, and not we 
zer CUT parents, nr thn 7 tor us; chat Chrilttanity itſel: 
had never been received by Ler anceſtors in this nation 
if they _— pe rhted always in the reli zien of their pa- 

rents, ior they Were al! | He: athens. And when Ihe has 
by 


E 


proportion ty tn. dc 370: 1 wt 
- * 


nd in 8⁰⁰ a 2d 
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Ly theſe me: hods of reaſoning been perſ add that ſhe 
is not bound ald ay s to cleave to the religion ef her pa- 
rents, ſiu: may then receive an ener convistion of tlie 
errors f Rome“. 


CHAP. VI. 
Ii ru an b: Preachirg 
SECT. . 


itan Leung in the Puj! 


7 tam {/ fer t + * 


F*< 7 


YRO i; a young preacher jut come from the 
ſche cls of lozic and Civinity, and advanced to the 


pulpit; he was counted a fmart younziter in the aci- 
demy ior entyſing a propeofition, and is full, even to 
the brim, with he terms ef his art and 10 earning. 
When te las read lis text, after a thort Ronrith of in- 


troductien, he tells you, in how men ſæaſs the chief 
word is dak. 2 firit among Gicex IIsatlien writers, and 
then in t2c New * nc; ue cites al the chapters 
and the veries exaitly, and endeavonrs to make vcu 
und 2ritand many 2 text heigre he Jets You know fully 
haut he mean; by his „n. Fle fig ds theſe things at 
arg: in the critice, witch ke has coniu.ied, vl 
7 Work i net i and beautiful, 
nes it will Lecon Lis iermon vll. 


Then 12 


informs 


4 7 * 1 73 E A l 15 MAZ o ; 2 ag Ted 1 ' CTY - 7 NN”. 
JAdlices, neu Call be Dat ia wich grester piezfare ta a wile 
£ id G9 Fi 3 F..Y 72 _ 4.4 * ＋ 1 23 e 120 » I» To} (> 
1 7 t. in Atte piptzug do turn: „ttentio mel. mean- 
— . * 8 * . hy _ 5 5 . 941 0 5 — 3 
1 18 . 92 . * Tis . Th P 1 t 5 3 *. ( - $6 4 0 » IFC) SITS to 
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Irads uno c req ners contrary to wac other notim which 


they clpoutc ind. reren. By th, ans they may be led to 
= . g hy 3 * 2 "— 
forget nur errors, Wile attentive to A trutl.: and in 


Boy their minds c Chen,: and their 
tempers gros mord gcnerous and virtuous, may be iaduccd ty 
ret:gn it. And lurcly uc thing can give n berevolent mind 
are ſati 22 r hon to 1737676 his nei! bout in nm ze, 
b -1C dane 71 NC. 


—_— —— 
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informs you very learrediy, of the v: 
tions Vkich have been given by dleinss and commen- 
tuors on this part of ſcripture, and it may be the rea- 
ſors of eact of them too; znd be refutes them with 
8 rel W cantamgt. Aiving this cleared hi- 
„ he ti on the expoiition which Lis judgment 


* 7 : 
ben 7 ap; 31 7 ke Salts 85 TES ally Rr. OT _ min 1 Accs 
pon * arguments to confirm it; and tl.is j:2 does 
not c nly 1 ta ters of Carkne!ls 214 4 Maulty, on Cena 


when car reely At chi. d could dr bt: Gt " bis MT;C:1.10 


. 
Tus 4 rammaetical exerciſe being periormed, he ap- 


1 


pic 8 ] let to nis logic; tlie test is divided and ſub- 
Vivided into many livle 2 ; he paints you preciſcly 
to the WHAT: and the p predicate, biligs you Acad 
with tlie agent and tlie 0 Nea. thows you all the pre per- 
ties ma Tl accident; that atiend it, and wrud tain 
male ven underſtand the matter and the form cc it, as 
ell as be does hinz. Whea he has thus done, two 
thirds of the hovr is ſpent, and Lis hearers are quite 
tired; tl en he begins to dra near to is de rine, or 


. ! > 4 oo 7 p 1 5 4 * 7 1 * 
erand theme d iſegurſe; and havin: told ihe an- 
. . 


* . 1 3 ** . _ 1 * 1 WW, , * . 
GICNCE, uh great . nr And exadtre:', What it is, 
* 


and in unt nirthod lie fhati manage it, l: numes you 
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mmer in the iilullra- 
1 * 


Y bY . * 0 FR 
- 3 Th CES ame 20 oy loud ate © N W 


ſore tate nus for the gratrire, but be is lniry that 
* He 1s FEY: vented; and then ne deltoned alto to have 
„ brennt it down to the coin? of every mn This 
g wWarin-20urcts; but his time being 862, Le mult 
treat . - tle hurries over 2 hint or two, which 
tueuld hone bern wronght up into exhertation er in- 
ſtruction, out al in great lane, and thus coaclades 
uis Work, I (e nate ard the carele!s — go 
aware necd, unc nir ced; and the mourning; ſoul 
depa: ts uncomfoꝛ ted: tt; 2 unbelie ver is not led 0 taith 
in he get cel, nor the mmaral wretch to hifte or for- 
lake his iniquities: the hypocrite and the man on cerity 
* both uacdified, becauſe the preacher bad net time. 
In ſhort, he has finiſhed bis work, and he has done 


nothing. 


When 


on 
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hen I hear this man preach, it brings to my re- 
membrarce the account which I have heard concerniag 
the Czar of Muſcovy, the firſt time that his army be- 
fieged a town in Livonia: he was then juit come from 
his travels in Great Britain, where he and his miniſters 
of fate had learned che mathematics ot an old acquuint- 
ance of mire : the Czar took great care to begin the 
fizge in farm; he drew all his lines ci circumvallation 
and contravallation according to tle rules of art; but 
he was fo tedious and ſo exact in thete mathematical 
performances, that the ſeaſon was ſpent, he was forced 
to break up the ſiege, and retire wichout any execution 
done upon the town. 

Ergates is another ſort of preacher, a workman that 
need not be aſhamed: he had in his younger days but 
few of thetic learned vanities, and age and experience 
have now worn them all off: he preaches like a man who 
watches fur our ſouls, as one that mult give an account; 


ne paſſes over leſſer matters with ſped, and purſues his 


great deſign, namely, to ſave himſe if and them that hear 
him, 1 Tim. iv. 16. And by following this advice 
of St Paul, he happily complies with that great and 
natural rule of Horace, alwavs to make haitc towards 
the molt valuable end: 


Semper ad evenium ffn mm 
* . 


He never affects to chooſe a very obſcure text, leſt he 
{ſhould waſte too much of tlic hour in explaining the 
literal ſenſe of it; he referves all thoſe obſcurities till 
they come in courſe at his ſeaſons of pullic expof.- 
tion; for it is Lis opinion, that preaching the goſpel 
jor the falvation f men carries in it a little differen 
idea from a learned and critical expoũtion of the dichi- 


cult texts of ſcripture. 


He knows well how to uſe his logic in his compo- 
ſures ; but he calls a0 part of the words by their logi- 
cal name, if there be any vulgar name that anſwers it: 


reading and meditation have furniſhed Lim with exten- 


five views ot his ſubject, and his own good ſenſe hath 
taught him to give ſufficient reaſons for every thing he 
aiſerts: but he never uſes one of them till a proof is 

Z | need:ul. 
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reedivl, Tie is acquainted with the miſicken glcffes 
ex poſiters; tut he 1!:ir.ks it needles to acquaint his 
heaters with em. unleſs there be evident danger that 
ey Tight run into the ſame niſtake. He under- 
Hands vell whot his fubjett is not, as weil as what it 
; but when be would explain it to you, lie never ſays, 
{rit, negatively, unleſs ſome remarkable error is at band. 
nd which his hcaters may eaſily {all into for want of 
fuch a caution, 

Tbus in five er ten minutes at the meſt, he makes 
Lis way plain to the propoſition or theme on which he 
deſigns to diſccurſe; and being fo wife as to know 
"vel what to ſay, and whit to leave out, he proportions 
every part cf his werk to his time; he erlarges a 
i*tle vpen the ſubject, by way of illuſtration, till the 
truth becomes cvident and intelligible to the weakeſt 
et his bearers; then he confirms the point with a few 
ecnvir.cing argumente, where the matter requires it, 
and makes latte to turn the EcQrine into ule and im- 
rovement. Tus the ignorant are iriſtructed, and the 
grovirg Chic ians are egabliihed znd impicved: the 
{tvpid inner 15 loudly awakence, and the ꝛcourning foul 
receives conſclation : the vrielever is led to tryſt in 
Ciri% and Lis gefpel, and the irtpenicent and in. moral 
are cemirced und ſeſtened, are melted and refcrmed. 
Ihe i:ward veice cf the Boir Spirit joins with the 
voice cf the N. inidleꝝ; the god man ard de hypocrite 
Lave their proper Je rilens uſſig ned them, and the work 
of tte Lerd proipers in Eis har d. 

Ibis is ide uſual cour!e and manner cf his miniſt ry. 
Lis method being raturl, plain, and caſy, he caſts 
many or bis diſccurtes into this form; but he is no 
fave to forms and meilu ds (f any kind: he makes the 
nature cf his g. hi ct. and the neceflity cf bis hearers, 
the great rule to died lum what method he ſhall 
«20012 in every fermion, tat he may the better en- 
lighten, convince, and periuace. Ergitcs well knows 
that where the ſubject itfeit is entirely practical, be 
tas no need cf the fermality cf long uſes and cxhorta- 
tions; be knews that practice is the chief deſign of 
c drine; therefore le beſtcws moſt of his labour up- 
en mis part of ils cfice, and inter mingles much of the 
pathetic 
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pathetic under every particular: yet lie wicely „ ſerves 
the ſpecial danzers of his fork, and the errors ot the 
time le lives in; and now and theu {rnongh very fel. 
dom) he thinks it neceſſary to ſpend aimoit a who!e 
diſcourſe in mere doarinal azticless Upon ſach an 
occaſion, he this it proper to tate up à little larger 
part of his Hour in explaiting and confrming the tenſe 
of Lis text, and brings it dona to ne uwnceritanding of 
4 child. 

At another time, perhaps, he particularly deſigns to 
entertain the few learned and polite among his andi- 
tors ; and that with this view, that he m dy ingratiate 
his diſcourſes with their ears, and may fo far gratity 
their curioſity in this part of his lermon, 15 do give an 
eaſiꝛr entrance for the more plain, necetary, and im- 
port iat parts of it into their hearts. Then he aims 
5 and he reaches the ſublime, and furniſhes out an 

nertai nent for the fineſt ta te; but 22 ſcarcely ever 
finithes lis ſermon without compailion to the unlearn- 
ed, aud an adireis that may reach their confeiences 
with words of falvation. 

I have obſerved him {ometi mes, after a learned di- 
courſe, come dowa from tlie puipit as a man aikimel 
and quite out of countenrnce : he his bluthed and 
comptiined to his intimate friends, 1:2 he ſhould be 
trought to have preacked 1. _ Ie ant not Cit .. 
f15 l. is Lord: he his bern rey tt to wi n he had enter- 
uad the anrdience in 2 move Men, miner, and 
on a more vulgar ſab' ch, lat the eren, andthe la- 
bourers, _ tra 2 2 Fler, iu rap no advan. 
tige to der fis, and ile important tour of worſhip- 
ſazuld be LA 43 * Mir improvement. Well he 
Kn9W3, and Keeps it ugs us heat, tian tue rid ale 
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and lower ranks of make d, ard people of an untet- 
t2ced character, make vp the (7722027 part of the. al- 


fem u ; there! Ore eis ever Reaing how to alot 1; 
thn Hts and * S language, and fur the Greater Part 
ef 1 i miniſtrations, to the iner ictton and profit or 
per ſon of common ran and capie: it is in et 
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The is ſo much ſpirit and beauty in his common 
converiaticn, that it is ſought and defired by the inge- 
nious men of his age: but he carries a fevere guard of 
piety alu ays about him, that tempers the pleatunt air 
of his diſcourſe, even in his brighteſt and treeſt hours; 
and beic re he leaves the place (if poſſicle) he will leave 
ſomething of the favour cf heaven there: in the par- 
lour he carries on the deſign of the pulpit, but in fo 
elegant a manner that it charms the company, and 
gives not the leaſt occaſion for cenſure. 

His polite acquaintance will ſomctimes rally him for 
talking ſo plainly in his fermcns, and ſinking his good 
ſerie to ſo low a level: but Ergates is bold to tell the 
gayeſt of them, “Our public buſineſs, my friend, is 
„ chiefly with the weak and the ignorant; that is, the 
„ bulk of mankird; the poor receive the goſpel: the 
% mechanics and day-labourers, the women and chil. 
« dren cf my aſſembly, have ſculs to be faved ; I will 
* imitate my bleſſed Redeemer, in preaching the goſpel 
* to the poor; and learn of St Paul to become all things 
„to all men, that I may win ſouls, and lead many ſin- 
“ners to heaven by repentance, faith, and holineſs.“ 


SECT. II. 
A Branchin; S:rmor. 


Have always thought it a miſtake in the preacher 
to mince his text or his ſuhject too ſmall, by a 
great number of ſubdviſions; icr it occations great 
confuſon ct the underſtandings of the unlearned. 
Where a rin divides bis gatter into more general, leſs 


<encral, ſrecial, cnd more partie lu heads, he is under 


a neceſſity ſcmetir cs cf tying, fifty or ſeconds, two 
cr thrice times together, viich the learned may cÞ» 
iet ve; but the greater purt i the anditory, net kncw. 
ing the ancli fis. car not fo much as tube it into their 
minds. and much lefs treoft.re up in ie: memorics in 
2 juſt and regulir erder; and when ſuch hearers are 
delired to vive ſome account cf t!.e ſermon, they 
throw the i&:rdly's and ec into heups, and make 
very conſuſed work in a reheat, by n 
1e 
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the general and ti: ſpecial heads. In writing a large 
dfcourle this is much more tolerahle “; but in pronette 
ing it is Jets proitable and more intricate and Clone 
uve. 

t is as vain an aſcectation alin to draw ont a long 
rank of particulars in the fame iermon under any one 
general, and run up the rumber of them to g. 
or fevon-an lte Min that take delight in this 
ſort of work, will cut out all their ſenſe into ſhreds; 
and every thiag that they can lay upon any topic ſhail 
make a nc pardicular. | 

This fort of folly and miſtaken conduct appears 
weekly in Palyramus's lectires, and renders all his diſ- 
courſes lean and iuſipid. Whether it proceed from a 

ere barrenneſs of thought, and a native dryne's of 
foul, that lic is not able to vary his matter, and tc ara - 
plity beyond the formal topics of an antiyſis, or wae- 
ther it ariſe irom aſfectation of tuch a way of talking, 
is hard to fay ; but it is certain thar th? chief part cr 
his auditory are not over-mach profited os plete, 
When | fit under his preachling. I fancy mvi-if brought 
into the valley of Ezekiel's viſion; it was fall ot bones, 
and behald, there were very many in the valley, and lo, 
they were very dry, Ezck. xxxVii. I, 2. 

It is the variety of enlargement upon a {:w proper 
heads that clothes the dry bancs and fi:th, and ani - 
mates them vrich blood and ſpirits; it is this that co- 
lours the diicourſe, makes it warm and ſtrong, and 
renders the divine propeti.ivns bright and perſiafive; 
it is this brings down the doctrine or the duty to the 
un derſtandiag and conſcience of the whole auditory, * 
and command the natural atf-Qtions into the intcreſt 
of the goipel. In fort, it is this that, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, gives life and force, 
beauty and fuccels to a ſermon, and provides food tor 
fouls. A fingle rofe-buſh, or a dwari-pear, with a | 
their leaves, flowers, and fruit about them, bare moe 
beauty and ipirit in themſelves, and yield more f 
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* Eſpecially as words may be nſed to number the generals. 
and figures of & Tircnt kinds and forms, to marthall the ni 
mary and ſccondary raiks of particulars under them. 
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and pleaſure to ma kind, than the inmum-: ablebranckes, 
boughs, and twigs of a long hedye ct thorrs. The 
fruit will iced the hungry, and the flower wilt refroth 
the fainting: which is mere than can be {id , the 
thickeſt oat in Pofiin, when it has loſt its vital j ice; 
* may ſpread tt limbs indeed tar and wile, but they 
ar2 nuked, withered, and faplels. | 


SEC Hi. II. 
T oe Hara gur. 


S it not poſſible to forrak? cne extreme withont 

running into a worſe ? Is there no medium between 
a ſzrmcn made up of ſixty dry particulate, and a long 
looſe declamation, without any diſtin gon of the parts 
of it? Muſt the preacher divide his wo:ks by the 
breaks of a minute- watch, or let it run on inceffantly 
to the laſt word, like the flowing flrean of the hour. 
elaſs that meatures his divinity ? Surely Fluvio preaches 
as though he knew no medium; and having taken a 
diſguſt heretofore at one of Poly ramus's lectures, he 
reſolved his own diſcourſes thould have no diltintica 
of particulars in them. His language flows ſmcothly 
in a long connection of periods, and glides over the 


car like a rivulet of cil over poliſhed marble, and like 


that too leaves no trace behind it. The attention is 
detained in a gentle pleaſure, and (to ſay the beſt thing 
poſlible of it), the hearer is ſucthed in ſomething like 
divine delight ; but he can give the inquiring triend 
ſcarcely any account What it was that plzutcd him. 
He retains a faint idea of the ſweetneſs, but has for- 
gotten the ſenſc. 

Tell me Fluvio, is this the moſt eſſectuul way to in- 
ſtruct ignorant creatures in the ſeveral articles ct faith, 
and the various duties cf the Chriltian lite? Will ſuch 
a long uniform flow of language imprint all the diſtant 
parts of Chriſtian knowledge on the mind, in their 
beſt form ard order? Do you find ſach a gentle and 
gliding ſtream of words moſt powerful to call up the 
ſouls of ſinners from their dangerous or fatal lethargy ? 
Will this indolent and moveleſs ſpeci.s of cratory meke 
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nent? Con a long parbng wand awaken a Deopy Ne 
ſcizaco, and tive @ periikang flancr juilt notices ut. 
Creudtul luwnnncd 2? Can it tarnith his underſtan ing aus 
lis memory with all the av ful ant tremendous topic? 
of our religion, when it ſcarcely ever leaves any Gutinc 
inpreion or cone , them on his ſoul? Can you mak? 
the arrow wound where it will not tick? Where all 
the d:ſcourle vaniines from the remembranc?, can vou 
j:ppcſe the ſoul to be profited or enricued ? When 
van bruſu over the cloſed eye-iids with a feather, dd 
vou ever find it give light to the blind? His any of 
vour ſoft karangues, your continued threads of ſilken 
eloquence, ever raiſed the dead? I tear your whole 
ira is to tk over the appointed number of minutes 
pon tlie ſubject, or to pradlite a little upon the gen- 
tier paions, without any concern how to give the un- 
deritanding its due improvement, or to furniſh the me- 
mory with any laſting treature, or to make a knowing 
and a religions Chriitian. 

Aſk old Waeatfield the rich farmer, aſæ PFlowdown 
your neiglibour, or any of his family who have fa: 
all tlzeir lives under your miniſtry, what they know of 
the common truths of religion, or of the ſpecial ar- 
ticl:s of Chrittianity ? Defire them to tell you what 
the goſpel is, or what is ſalvation? What are their du- 
ties toward God, ot what they mean by religion? 
Who is jeſus Chriit, or what is the meaning of his 
«tonement cr redemption by his blood? Perhaps you 


weill teli me yourltelt, that you have very ſeldom enter- 
tained them with theſe ſubjects. Well, inquire of 


them Wliat is heaven? Which is the way to obtain it, 
or What hope they have of dwelling there? Entreat 
them to tell you, wherein they have profi:ed as to ho- 
lineſs of heart or life, or ſitneſs for death. They will 
ſoon make it appear by their awkward anſwers, that 
they underitood very little of all your fine diſcourſes, 
and thoſe of your predeceffors, and have made but 
wretched improvement of forty ycars attendance at 
churen. They — now and then been pleaſed, per- 
laps, with the muſic of your voice, as with the found 
ct a {wet indrument, and they miſtock that for devo. 

tion ; 
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dion: but their heads are dark in, and their hearts 
eartbly; they are mere Heathens witi: a Chriſtian name, 
and know Ine more of Gon than their voc G orten. 
In ſhort, Poly: amus's auditers wave ſome comulion in 
their knowledge, but Fluvio's iearcrs have ſrarcely any 
knowledge at al. 

But you will tell me, vaur diſcourſes are not all 
made up of Earanon?s: vour Cefign is ſometimes to in- 
form tac mind by a train of well - connect zd reaſonings, 
and chat all your paragrap?s in their long order prove 
and ſuppor: ich ther; and though you do not diſ- 
tinguita your diſcourie in:o particulars, yet you Lave 
kept ſome invittble method all the way, and, by ſome 
artificial graCaticns, you have brought your ſermon 
down to the concludimng ſentence. | 

It may be io {om=:imes, and I will acknowledge it: 
but believe me Flavio, this artificial and inviſible me- 
thod carries darkne's with it inſtead of light; nor is 
it by any means a proper way to inſtruct the vulgar, 
that is, the bulk ot your auditory : their ſouls are not 
capable cf ſo wide a ftretch, as to take in the whcie 
chain of rour long- connected conſequences ;: you tar 
reaſon and religion to them in vain, if you do not 
make the argument ſo ſhort az to come within heir 
graſp, and give a trequent reſt for their thoughts : you 
malt break the bread of life into pieces to feed ciuldrea 
with it, and part your diſcourſes into diitint propoſi- 
tions, to give the ignorant a plain ſcheme of any one 
doarine, and enable mem to comprehend or retain it. 

Erery day gives us experiments to confirm what J 
ſay, and to enccurage miniters to divide their ſermons 
into ſeveral Gdiitin&t heads of diſcuurſe. Myrtilla, a 
little creature orf nine years old, was at church twice 
yeſterday : in the morning the preacker entertained 
his audience with a running oration, and tie child 
could give her parents no other account ar it, but that 
he talked ſmoothly and ſweetly about virtue and hea- 
ven. It vas Ergate's lot to fulfil the ſervice of the 
afternoon ; ke is an excellent preacher, both for the 
wiſe and unwite ; in the evening, Myrtilla x ey prettily 
entertained her mother with a repetition of the moſt 
conſiderable parts of the ſermon ; for + Here,” fail 
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ſhe, „I can fx my thoughts upon firſt, ſecondly, and 
« thirdly, upon the doctrine, the r2atons, and the infer- 
« ences ; and I know what I muſt try to remember, 
« and repeat it when my friends ſhall ak me: but as 
« for the morning ſermon I could do nothing but hear 
« it, tor I could not tell what I ſhould get by heart.” 

This manner of talking in a looſe harangue, has not 
only injured our pulpits, but it makes the ſeveral et- 
ſays and treatiſes, that are written now a- days, leſs ca- 
pable of improving the knowledge, or enriching tae 
memory of the reader. 

I will cxfily grant, that where the whole diſcourſe 
reaches not beyond a few pages, there is no neceſſity 
of the formal propoſal of the ſeveral parts, before you 
handle each of them diſtinctly, nor is there need of 
ſuch a ſet method: the unlearned and narrow under- 
ſtanding can take an eaſy view of the whole, without 
the anthor's pointing to the ſeveral parts. But where 
the eiluy is prolonged to a greater extent, confuſion 
grows upon the reader almoſt at every page, without 
{m2 ſcheme or method of ſucceſſive heads in the diſ- 


conrſe to direcł the mind and aid the memory. 


If it be anſwered here, That neither ſuch trea- 
tiies nor ſermons are a mer2 heap, for there is a juſt 
method obſerved in the compoſure, and the ſubjects 
are ranked in a proper order. It is eaſy to reply, 
''kat this method is fo concealed, that a common 
2ad-r or hearer can never find it; and you muſt 
ſappolz every one that peruſes ſuch a book, and 
much more that attends ſuch a diſcourſe, to have ſome 
good knowledge of the art of Logic before he can diſ- 
tig nich the various parts and branches, the connexions 
and tranfirions of it, To an uncleared eye or ear, it 
appears a mere heap of gocd things, without any me- 

04, torm, or order; md it you tell yorr young 
tri2nds they ſhonld get it into their heads and hearts, 
they know not how to ſet about it. 

Ir we inq*r2, how it comes to paſs that our modern 
ingeniqus writers ſhauld affect this manner ? I know 
n juſter reaſon to give for it, than 2 humorous and 
warton contempt of the cuſtoms and practices of our 
fore: athers ; a infible difgnt taken at lome of their 

muſtiixcs 
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miſtakes and ill conduct, at firſt tempted a vain gene. 


ration into the contrary extreme near ſixty years ago; 


and now even to this day it continues too much in 


faſhion, ſo that the wite as well as the weak are 


aſhamed to oppoſe it, and are borne - down with the 
current. | 
Our fatizers formed their ſermons much upon the 
model of doctrine, reaſon, and uſe ; and perhaps there 
is no one method of more univerſal ſervice, and more 
eaſily applicable to moſt ſubjects, though it is not ne- 
ce ſſury or proper in every diſcourſe: but the very names 
of doctrine and uſe are become now a- days ſuch ſtale 
and old faſhioned things, that a moditk preacher is 


quite aſhamed of chem; nor can a modiſh hearer bear 


the ſound of thoſe ſyllables : a direct and diſtinct ad- 
dreſs to the conſciences of ſaints and ſinners muit not 
be named or mentioned, though theſe terms are ſcrip- 
tural, leſt it ſhould be hiſſed out of the church, like 
the garb cf a round-head or a puritan. 

Some of our fathers have multiplied their particu» 
lars under one fingle head of diſcourſe, and run up the 
tale of them to fixteen or ſeventeen. Culpable indeed, 
and too numerous! But, in oppoſition to this extreme, 
we are almoſt aſhamed in our age to ſay thirdly ; and 
all fourtbly's and tifthiy's are very unfallionable words. 


Our father's riade too great account of the ſciences 


of logic and metaphyſics, and the formalities of definition 
and divifion, ſyllogiſm and method, when they brought 
them ſo otten into the pulpit; but we hold thoſe arts 
ſo much in conterapt and deSance, that we had rather 
talk a whole hour without order and without edifica- 
tion, than be ſuſpected of uſing logic or method in our 
diſeourics. 

Some oi our fathers neglected politeneſs perhaps too 
much, and indulged a coarſencſs of ſtyle, and a rough 
or awkward pronunciation; but we have ſuch a valve 
jor elegancy, und ſo nice 2 taſte for what we call po- 
lite, that we dare not ſovil the cadenc? cf a period to 
quote a text of ſcripture in it, nor diſturb the harmony 
our ſentences, to nunber or to narae the heads of 
dur diſcourſe. And for this renn, I have heard 
i: hinted, that the came of Cuxlisr has been banitle 


ed 
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ed ort of poiite ſermons, becauſe it is a monoiyllable 
of ſo many conſonants, and ſo karfh a found. 
But, after all, our fathers, with all their defects, 


and with all their weakneſſes, preached the goſpel of 


Chriſt to the ſenſib inſtruction of whole pariſhes, to 
the converſion of ſinners from the errors ot their way, 
and the falvation of multitudes of ſouls. But it has 
been the late complaint of Dr Edwards, and other 
worthy ſons of the eſtabliſned church, that in too 
many pulpits now. a days there are only heard ſome 
ſmooth declamation, while the hearers that were ig- 
norant of the goſpel abide ſtill without knowledge, 
and the profane finners are profane ſtill. O that di- 
vine grace would deſcend and reform what is amiſs in 
all the ſanctuaries of the nation“ 


CHAP. VII. 
Of writing Books for the Public. 


N the explication and diſtinction cf words and things 

by definition and deſcription, in the diviſion ot things 
iato their ſeveral parts, and in the diitribhution of things 
into their ſeveral kinds, be ſure to obſerve a juſt me- 
dium. We muit not always explain and diſtinguiſh, 
define, divide, and diſtribute, nor muſt we always omir 
it: ſometimes it is ufeleſs and impertinent, ſometimes 
it is proper and neceffary. Lhere is confuſion brought 
into our argument aud diſcourſe by too many, or by 
too few of theſe. One author plunges Lis reader into 


the midſt of thiags without due explication of them; 


another jumbles together without diſtinction all thoſe 
ideas which have any likeneſs; a third is fond of ex- 
plaining every word, and ccining diſtinctions between 

ideas 


* It appears by the date, at the bottom of this paper in the 
MISS. that it was written in the year 1715. The firſt, and 
perhaps the ſecond ſection of it may ſeem now to be grown in 
great meaſure out of date; but whether the third is not at 
Jeaſt as ſeaſonable now as ever, may deſerve ſerious conſidera- 


tion. The author, ſince this was drawn up, beth delivered his 


ſentiments more ſully in the firſt part of that excellent piece 
entitled, An dle Alten! for the Rovivas of Pelizion, Ke. 
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ideas which have li dle or no diilerence: but each of 
theſe runs igto extremes; tor all theſe practices are 
equal hinderances to clear, ja, and uſ.iui knowledge. 
It is not a long train of rules, but obſervation and 
good judgment, can tach us when to explain, define, 
and divide, and vwiiere to omit it. 

In the beginning of a treatiſe, it is proper and ne- 
ceflary ſomctimes ty premite ſon e precoguita or general 
principles, which may ſerve for an introduction to the 
f::<& in band, and give light cr ſtrength to the fol. 
lawing diſcgurte: but it is ridiculuus, under a pretence 
of ſuch introductions or preiaces, to wander to the mct 
remote or diſtant themes, which have no near cr necel. 
ſary connexion wih the thing in hand; this ſerves for 
no other purpoſe but to make a gaudy ſnew of learn- 
ing. There was a pretefor of divinity, who began an 
ar.alytical expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Romans wich 
ſuch precognita as teſe : fit he ſhewed the £:cellence 
of man above other creatures, who was able to de. 
clare the ſenſe cf his m. ind by arbitrary ſigns; then he 
karangued upon the origin of ſpeech ; after that he tc ld 
of the wonderful invention cf writing, and inquired into 
the author of that art which taught us to paint ſourds : 
when be had given us the va: icus opinions of the learn. 
ed cn this point, and diſtributed writing into its ſeveral 
kinds, and laid doun definitions cf them all, at laſt he 
came to {pcak cf epiitclary writing, and difltinguithed 
epiſtles into familiar, private, public, recommer.datory 
credertials, and what rot? I Lence he deſcended to ſpeak 
of the ſuperſcript:on, ſubicription, &c. ; and ſe me lec- 
tures were finiſhed before he came to the firſt verſe cf 
St Paul's epililz ; the auditors, beir g Ealt ſtarved and 
tired with expe&ation, dropped away ore by ene, ſo that 
the pre ſeſſor had ſcarce any | carcrs to attend the college 
or the lectures which he kad pron:iſed on that part cf 
kcripture. | 

The rules which Horace tas given in bis Art ct 
Poetry would inftrut many a preacher and profeſſor ct 
theology, if they would: but attend to them. He in 
forms us, that a u ite author, ſuch as Homer, who writes 
a poem of the Trojan war, would not begin a long and 
far-diſtant Cory ct Jupiter, in :e form of a ſwan im- 
3 Fregraunnrg 
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circumſtances would permit, to let it ſleep ſome time be- 
fre ycu expcſe it to the werld, that fo you you may 
have cpportunity to review it with the indifference cr 
a ſtrarger, ard to make the whole of it paſs under a 
new and juſt examiration; for no man can judge ſo 
jultly cf his own work, while the plcaſure of his in- 
venticn and performance is freſh, and has ergaged his 
ſe! love too much cn the ſide ct what he has newly 
finiſhed. 

If an autbher would fend a diſccurſe into the werld, 
which ſhovld be mcſt univerſally approved, he ſhould 
corſult perſons of very different genius, ſentiment, and 
party, and endeavcur to learn their opinions of it. In 
the world it will certainly meet with all theſe. Set it 
therefore to view among lt ſeveral of your acquaintance 
tirit, who may ſurvey the argument on all ſides, and 
cne may happen to 2 a correction which is en- 
tirely neglected by others; and be ſure to yield your- 
ſelf to the dictates cf true criticiſm, and juſt cenſure, 
he reſocver you meet with them; nor let a fondneſs 
fcr what ycu have written blind your eyes againſt the 
diſcovery of your own miſtakes. 

When an author defires a friend to reviſ2: his work, 
it is too frequent a practice to difallcow a'moſt every 
correction which a judicious friend would make; he 
apclogizes fer this werd, and the other expreflion ; 
he vindicates this ſentence, and gives his reaſons for 
another paragraph, and ſcarcely ever ſubmits to cor- 
rectien; and this utterly diſcourages the freedom that 
a true trierd would take in pointing out cur miſtakes, 
Such writers who are ſo full cf themſelves, may go on 
to admire their own ircerrect performances, and expoſe 
their works and their follies tothe world withont pity “. 

Horace, in his Art ci Pcetry, talks admirably well 


on this ſub ject: 
Quin ici 


To cut aff ſuch chicanery, it may perhaps be the moſt ex- 
pedient for a perſon ceniulted, on fuch an deczſion, to nate 
down cn a d' ſtinct paper, vith proper references the advited 
alterations, referr'r it to the author, to make ſuch uſe of them 
2s he, on Cue cclberatn, thail tl. AK fit, | 
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Duintilio fi quid recitares, corrige, fades, 
Hoc, aiebat, et hie; melius te paſſe negares 
Bis terque expertum fruſtra ; delere jubcba!, 
Et mali tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 
Si defendere delifium, quam vertete, malles ; 
Nulla ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat inanem, 
Quin fine rivali tegue et tua ſolus amares. 


Let good Quintilius all your lines reviſe, 
And he will freely ſay, mend this and this; 
Sir, I have cften try'd, and try'd again, 
I'm ſure I can't do better, 'tis in vain ; 

Then blot out every word, or try once more, 
And file theſe ill-turn'd verſes o'er and o'er : 
But if you ſeem in love with your own thought, 
More eager to defend, than mend, your fault, 
He ſays no more, but lets the fop go on, 
And, rival free, admire his lovely own. Caztcn. 


If you have not the of friends to ſurvey 
your writings, then read them over yourſelf, and all 
the way conſider what will be the ſentence and judg- 
ment of all the various characters of mankind upon 
them; think what une of your own party would ſay, 
or what would be the ſenſe of an adverſary: imagine 
what a curious or a malicious man, what a captious or 
an envious critic, what a vulgar or a learned reader 
would objec, either to the matter, the manner, or tte 
ſtyle : and be ſure and think with yourſelf, what you 
yourſelf could fay againſt your own writing, if you 
were of a different opinion, cr a ſtranger to the writer: 
and by theſe means you will obtain ſome hints where- 
by to correct and improve your own work, and to 
guard i: better againſt the cenſures of the public, as 
well as to render it m--re uſeful to that part of man» 
kind ſor whom you ckiefly defign it. | 


A #2 CHAP, 


OF WRITING AND Part II. 


8 
C 11 A-P, \ III. 
Or Walirxc AND Rreanixs Cosragrzzzxstzs. 


I 
Of I"riting Controverſies. 


IIEN a perſon of good ſenſ: writes on any con- 

troverted ſubject, he will generally bring the 
ſtrongeſt arguments that are utually to be found for 
the ſupport of his opinion; and when that is done, 
he will repreſert the molt powerful objections againſt 
it in a fair and candid manner, giving them their full 
force : and at laſt will put in ſuch an anſwer to thoſe 
objections as he thinks will diſſipate and diſſolve the 
force of them : and herein the reader will generally 
find a full view of the controverſy, together with the 
main ſtrength of argument on both ſides. 

When a good writer has ſet fr rth his own opinion at 
large, and vindicate it with its faireſt and ſtrongeſt 
proots, he ſhall be attacked by ſome pen on the other 
fide of the queſticn; and it his oppuucnt be a wiſe and 
ſenſible writer, he will ſhew the beſt reaſons why the 
former opinions cannot be true; that is, he will draw 
out the obje&tiors againſt them in their fulleſt array, 
in order to deſircoy what he ſuppoſes a miſtaken opi- 
nion: and here we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that an 
opponent will draw up bis objections againſt the ſup- 
poſed error in a brighter light, and wit!: ſtronger evi- 
dence, than the firit writer did, who propounded lis 
cpinion which was contrary to these objections. 

I, in tte third place. the firſt writer anſwers lis 


* 


opponent with care and Viiigencee, nnd maintains his 
the beſt manner x; tl.e reader may then geucrally pre- 
ſume, that in tile three pieces he bas a complete 
view of th: controverſy, togethcr wit tl. e m0! ſo- 
I'd and poweriul argum en Led figes cf the de- 
tate. | 
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But when a fourth, and fifth, and ſixth volume ap- 
pea:s in rej ingers and replies, we cannot reaſonab. y 
expect any great degrees of Laht to be derived frora 
daily experience, that many nuichicts attend this pro- 
longation of controvetſcs aznong men of learning, 
which for the moſt part do injury to the truth, either 
Ly turning the attention of the reader quite away from 
the original poin: to other matters, or by coveriag the 

ruth with a multitude of occaſional incidents and per - 
plezicies, which ſ:rve to bewilder rather than guide a 
taltlutul inquirer. 

Sometimes, in theſe latter volumes, the writers on 
both files will hang upon little words and occaſional ex- 
preſſions of their epponent, in order to expoſe them, 
which have no necsſſary connexion with the grand 
point in view, and which have nothing to do with the 
d abated tru:!1. ä 

Sometimes they will ſpend many a page in vin i- 
cating their own character, or their own little ſen- 
tences or accidental expreſſions, from the remarks of 
their opponent, in which expreſſions or remarks the 
original truth has no concern. 

And ſometimes again you ſhall find even writers of 


good ſenſe, who tave happened to expreſs themſelves. 
in an improper and inde{cniible manner, led away by 


the fondneſs of fzlt-love to juſtify thoſe expreſſions, 
and vindicate thoſe little lapſes they were guilty of, 
rather than they will condeſcend to correct thote little 
miſtakes, cr recall thoſe improper efprefſions. O that 
we could put off our pride, our ſcl{-ſrfhgency, and our 


infallibility, alien we enter into a debate &f truth! But 


if the writer is guilty of mingling theſe things ui h 
his grand argument, happy will that reader be whe 
has judgment enough to diltinguiih.them, and to ne- 
glect every thing hg: does pot belong to the original 
theme propoſed and diiputed.' | 


Yet here it may be proper to put in one ption 
to this general obſervation or remark, name! hen 
the ſecond writer attacks only a particular or collateral 


opinion which was maintained by the fird, then the 


fourth writing may be ſuppoſed to contain a neceſſury 
part of the complete force of The argument, as well as 
| Aaz the 
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IILis we take a book mito our! an. Js, wlicrein 
any COELINE OF gpin'on is printed | in a Way ot 
argumegt. we are 100 often jatis Bed ard determined 
befote-heni vnnher it be right cr wr S arid it we 
ure on tro winter's fide, we are peneriiiy tempted to 
take Eis arenments ſor ſolid and fab ii; and thus 
dar CW. £170 entiment is eſtablimed more Powers 
fully, without a fincere ſearch after truth. 
Ii we ate on the (ther five of the queſtior, ve then 
take it ſor granted that thcre is natliag or force in 
tlieſe argumerts, and we are atisfed with a ſhort ſur- 
vey cf tie beox, and are ſoon veriuaded to pere unce 


— 


nüſtake, weakneſs, and intufflcicney concerning it. 
NRlultitudes 


* I! pen this i: Fay be remarxzc< farther, that th 1ere i a cer- 


tain ſpir rit n. odetty and benevolence which, nover fails to adern 
a writer on ich Occ. Hors, and which cen, ra! ” es bim ue 


mor e ſe vice in the jitdpment ef wit and lente men then an 

peirnan v of eite wr th which he might be able to anm 4th 
L's predud ions; apt ar tits always ap pears — ye? Mc, fo is it 
pectl:ar iy ebermine. when the opponent ſhews that portacis 
2nd 4 tulancy which. io very cuirmon on ſuch ons 
When waiter, infend of purſuing with car or reſentment ihe 


5 ut) 2 10 t'lat þ a« 5 zuch PO vocat ion, cal Imly attend to 
the map © aucſlien in dibate, wi ith a robe negli ene of toe 


little advantoors which Hhnature and ili manters z vay », 
Lc acquires 54 * oe up. rer to zny ne s which wit can 
raiſe, And it is þ ly probable. that the did inſtruction 115 


pages may contain vill pice a continuance to lis writings fas 
Feyund «hit tra. of peeviſh CONT VT. Y are to expect, cf 
which the mach erdater part arc born- av ay into obs by 
the wind ti ey rails, or buracd in their un Lekies. 
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Mulnndes ef common readers, who are fallen into 
any error, Wien they are Gireft:d and ard to read 
a treative that world fot them right, read it with u wort 
of diſgult which they have before entertained; they 
kim lightly over the arguments, they neglef or da- 
ipite th: force of them, and keep their on conciutlcn 
frm in their aflent, and thus they maintain their error 
in the midſt of light, and grow incapab.c of convic- 
LON, 

But if we would indeed at like ſincere ſearchers for 
the truth, we ſnt uld ſurvey every argument with a car? - 
nl and ur biaft.d mund, whether it agree with our for- 
mer opinion Cr no: ve ſhould give every rraſoning its 
full force, and weigh it in cor {edotelt judgment. Now 
the beſt way to try what force there is in the argu- 
ments which are brought aTain. our own opinions is, to 
tit Cown and endeavour to give a fold antwer, one by 
one, to every argument that the author brings to ſup- 
Perc lus on dc dlrine: ard in this attempt, if we find 
tere ſomae arguments which we are not able to ankier 
airly to our ovn Minds, we ſut uld then begin to be- 
think curſclves, whether we have not been hitherto in 
2 miſtake, and whether the defender of the contrary 
ſentimer.ts may not be in the right. Such a method 
as this wil eizcually forbid us to pronounce at ones 
„ gainſt hole doctrines, ard thoſe writers, Wile are 


contrary to cur fentiments ; aud we thail endeavour 
0 End fig arguments to cute their poſitions, be- 


. 
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.. 


* . i . #2 . * 
arc we entirly eſtablick ourſelves in a Corrary opts 


„latilia bad given Eimfeli vp to the converſation 
ct che tree-ti.mkers of cvr age upon all ſubjects ; and 
being piciled with tie wit and appeararce of arpu- 
mert, in tome cf cur modern Deiſts, had too extily 
cofertca the Chriſtian taith, and gone cver to the camp 
ct the inſidels. Ameng tler books which were re- 
emen ded to hirn, to reduce him to the faith of the 
goſpel, be bad Mr John Reynolds's three Letters to a 
Dei put into Lis hands, and was particularly defired 
to peruſe the third cf them vith the utmoſt care, as 
tory an vnarfreruble defence cf the truth of Chriſ- 
Uonity, Ee took it in hand, and after having given 
17 
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ic a ſhort ſurvey, he told his friend he ſaw nothing in it 
but the common arguments v hich we all uſe to ſupport 
the religion in which we have been e ſucated, but they 
wrought ro conviction in him; nor did he ſce ſuſh. 
cient reaſcn to believe that the goſpel of Chriſt waz 
not a piece of enthuſiaſm, or a mere impoſture. 

Upon this the friend who recommended Mr Rey- 
nolds's three Letters to his ſtudy, being confident of the 
force ct truth which lay there, entreated of Volatyi; 
that he would ſet Eimſelf down with diligence, and 
uy to anſwer Mr Reynolds's third Letter in vindication 
of the goſpel; and that he would ſhow, under every 
head, how the ſeveral Reps which were taken in the 
propagation cf the Chriitian religion might be the 
natural effects of impoſture or entkufiaſm ; and conſe. 
quently, that it deſerves no credit among men. 

Volatilis undertook the work, and after he had en- 
tered a little way into it, found himſelt ſo bewildered, . 
and his arguments to prove the apoſtles either enthu- 
ſiaſts or impoſtors ſo muddled, ſo perplexed, and ſo in- 
concluſive, that by a diligent review of this letter to 
the Deiſt, at laſt he acknowledged himſelf fully con- 
vinced that the religion of Jeſus was divine ; for that 
Chriſtian author had made it appear, it was impoſſible 
that doctrine ſhould have been propagated in the world 
by ſimplicity or folly, by fraud or falſchood ; and ac- 
cordingly, reſigned his ſoul up to the goſpel of the 
blefſed Jeſus. | 

I fear there have been multitudes of ſuch unbelievers. 
as Volatilis ; and he himſelf has confeſſed to me, that 
even his moſt rational friends would be conſtrained to 
yield to the evidence of the Chriſtian dcErine, if they 
would honeſtly try the ſame method. | 


DISCOURSE 


ON THE 


£E Zucation of Children and Yeuth. 


DISCOURSE, Oe. 


INTRODUCTION. 


the Importan. Education, and the this Dif. 
2 I > with a Plan of * * 


HE children of the preſent age are the hope 
of the age to come. We who are now acting 
our ſeveral parts in the buſy ſcenes of life, are haſting 
off the ſtage apace : months and days are ſweeping us 
away from the bufineſs and the ſurface of this earth, 
and continually laying ſome of us to ſleep under ground. 
The circle of thirty years will plant another generation 
in our room: another ſet of mortals will be the chief 
actors in all the greater and leſſer affairs cf this life, 
and will fill the world with bleſſings or with miſchiefs, 
when our heads lie low in the duit. 

Shall we not then conſider with ourſelves, what can 
we do new to prevent thoſe miſchiefs, and to entail - 
bleſſings on our ſucceſſors? What ſhall we do to ſe- 
cure wiſdom, goodneſs, and religion, among the next 
generation of men? Have we any concern for the 
glory of God in the riſing age? any ſolicitude tor the 
propagation of virtue and :2ppineſs to thoſe who ſhall 
ſtand up in our ſtend? Lec us then hearken to the voice 
of GOD and S: lomon, and we ſhall learn how this may 
be done: the all-wiſe God, and the wiſeſt of men, 
Join to give us this advice: Train up a child in the way 
that he ſhould go, and when he is old he will nct depart 
trom it.” The ſenſe of it may be expreſſed at more 
large in this propoſition, namely, Let children have a 
good education given them in the younger purts of life, 
and this is the moſt likely way to eſtabliſh them in vir- 
tue and piety in their elder years. 

| + 
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In ibis iiccurſs, I ſhall not enter iato any inqii. 
ries about the management of children in the two or 
tarse fit gars of tazir Fe; I leave that tender age 
entirely jo the care oi Lie mothe an | the nurie ; yet 
net without a with, Bat foe viier and bappier pen 
weud give wivice or friendly notice to n- 8 and mo- 


ters, of waat they ought to avoid, and what they 
tht to do in thoſ: earl; ſeatons ; and NN bey 
max de much towards the fhrure ore of thoſe young 


br ds and by lem , thote } Ieifer pic tes of 1 man Ta- Urte, 
which are their proper charge. Some of the ſeeds of 
viitue ang, es MAY be CUnve; ed ala tt into their 
ve: F c/n tution haimes, by tie picus 2 of 
thoſe vo have the conan of tome and ſome for- 
Tard vices mar be nipped in the very bud, which in 
three yes dime might gain too firm a root in Chir 
Fe4t ar. * 4h: Coy 24 . 7 2 2 caſily hz Pu: 44 ud 
by all def wing ca e dt their teachers. 

But 1 begin. ih cl. laren ven N. ey can wall: and 
talk, when ther have learned their matber-tanugue, 
when they begin to vive forme mote een di vo- 
veries oft! sir intel ct wa Powers, and are m- re mani- 
_— capable of having 3 their e nd moulded 
into kn- iedze, virtue an. piety. 

Now the firit and moſt ugiverid ingredient Which 
er ters into the education of children, is an inſtruction 
cf them in tho things which ar: neceffury and un 
for them in their rank and tation, and tut with r 
rar to this world and the world to come. 

I limit tneſe iaſtructions (elgect * duch as relate 
to this world) by the itation ind rank ef life ia which 
children ar © ora and PI „ tlie provi lence of 
Got. Pers: s cf better c:rcm Wes in te world 
ns and their d:uznters a much 
I over Hare th knowledge, 4 wh a Tic!..r variety of in- 
ſcructten, the meier pers can or ought. But 
ſince every C. d tat is; "i into this world hath a 
bod and 21 jy fi:ice its happ! nel, or motery in this 
world and :. next depen is erz nen eh upon its in- 
ſtructlons ai. ! Kaowis age, it hath D get to be taught 
by its parents, according o Wir beſt ability, {0 * 
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as is neceſſary for its well-being, both in ſoul and body, 
ers ant here.f.er. 

It is tro, that the great God our Creator hath made 
us reaſonable creatures: we are by naare capable of 
learaing à miilion o 05j24>: bat as the foul comes 
to the world, it is unturnithzd with knowledge; we 
are born ignorant of every good an! uſeſul thing: we 
know not God, we know not ourlſ:lves, we know not 
what is our duty and our intæreſt, nor where hes cur 
danger; and, if left entirely to oarftlves, thould pro- 
babiy grow up like the brutes of the earth ; we ſhauld 
trifle away th: brighter ſeaſons of life in a thouſand 
crimes and follies, and endure the fatigues and burdens 
of it, ſurrounded wita a thouſand miſcries; and at 
lalt we ihould perih and die without knowiedge cr 
pe, it we had no inſtructors. 

All our other powers of nature, ſach as me will an d 
te various affe ions, the lenies, the app<tites, and zue 
12425, Would become will iaſtz ments of malneſs anl 
miſchief, if not governed by the underitaadin g: ant 


the understanding itil would run into a thyouand er- 
rors, dreadful and perniciq ns, and would emoloy ail 
ge other powers in miciiet and madness, it it hata 
not the happineſs to be inſtructd ia th things cf 
God and men. And why is there among all cur fel. 
lIow-creatures 0 mach obliged to beitow this in truce 
tion on us, as the perions who, by divine providence, 
ave been the inſtruments to bring us into life and 
eing? It is heir duty to give their young offspring 
this ben:fi: of ivirution, as far as they are able; cr 
at I-2't to provide ſuch infructions for them, and to put 
the children under their care. 

Here let us therefore inquire, what are the ſzveral 
things in which children thould be inſtrusted? Aud upon 
a due furvey, we ſhall nd tlie moit important: things 
v-nich children ought to learn and know are thele 
vhkich follow. 
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SECT. I. 
Of ir firufing Clilaren in Religicn, 
ELIGIOY, in all the parts c# it, both what they 


are to believe, and what they are to practiſe, is moſt 
receifary to be taught. I m-ntion this in the firit place, 
not only becauſe it is a matter of the higheſt import- 
ar.ce, and ct moſt univerſal concern to all mankind, 
but becauſe it may be taught even in theſe very early 
years cf life. As toon as children b: gin to know al. 
moſt any thing, and to exerciſe their reaſon about 
matters that he within the reach ct their knowledge, 
they may be breught to know ſo much ct religion. as 
is neceſſary for their age and ſtate. For mitance, 

1. Young children may be taught that there is a 
God, a great and aimighty God who mace them, and 
who gives them very good thirg. That ke ſges them 
every where, thrugh they cannot fee him; and that 
he takes notice ct all their bekaviour. 

2. They muſt be told what they ſhorid do, and 
what they ſnc uld avcid, in order to pleaſe Gd. They 
mould be taught in general to knew the difference be» 
tween good and evil. Ihey may learn, that it is their 
duty to fear, and love, and werſhip God, to pray to 
him fer what they want, and to praiſe him for what 
they enjoy; to obey their parents, to ſpeak truth, 
and to be Ecreit and trier.dly to all mankind; and to 
ſet a guard up their own appetites and paſſiors. 
And that to nreglect Ecie things, or to do any thing 
contrary to them, is ſinful in the fight ot God. | 

3. Their confciences are capable of receiving con- 


viction when tl.ty Fave neglected theſe duties, or 


roken the cor. mands of God or of their parents; 
and they may be mace ſenſihle that the great and holy 
God, who loves the righteous, and beitows bleſſings 
upon them, is zngry with thoſe who have broken his 
commands and tuned againit bim; ard therefore that 
they themſcives are become iubje to his c::pleaſure. 
4. They may be told, that there is another world 
after this; and tat their ſouls do nct die when their 
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bodies dle: that they ſhall be taken up into herren, 
which is a ſtate of pleaſure and happineſs, if they have 
been good and holy in this world; but if they have 
been wicked children, they muſt go down to hell, 
which is a ſtate of miſery and torment. 

5. Yon may alſo inform them, that though their 
bodies die and are buried, yet God can and will raile 
tm to life again; and chat their body an! foul to- 
wether mull be made happy or mi'eratle according 
to their behaviour in this life. 

6. They may be tauglit, that there is no way for 
ſuch ſinful creatures as we are to be received iato God's 
favour, but for the fake of Jeſus Chriſt the Son of 
God ; who came down from heaven into our world, 
and lived a life of pure and perfect holineſs, and ſuf- 
ſered death to reconcile ſinners to the great and holy 
God, who is offended by the fins cf men; and now he 
lives in heaven to plead for mercy for them; and that 
as this Jeſus Cirift is th2 only reconcilzr between God 
and man, fo all their hope muſt be placed in him. 

7. They may be tauglit, that tlicir very natures are 
ſinful : that may be convinced, that they are inclined 
naturally to do evil: and they ſhould be informed, that 
it is the holy Spirit of God wio mult cure the evil tem- 
per of their own ſpirits, and make them holy and fit 
to dwell with God in heaven. 

8. They ſhould alſo be iuſtructed to pray to Cod, 
that for the ſake of J:!u3 Chriit, the great Mediator 
or Reconcii:r, he would parden Qicic fins paſt, and 
help them by his Spirit to love and ferve him with 
zeal and inithiulnets for the time to come: that he 
would beitow all neceifiry bl:Engs upon them in tkis 
2 and bring them tafe at lac to his heavenly King - 

om. 

9. In the laſt place, they ſuculd be informed, that 
cur bleſſed Saviour has appointed two ordinances to 
be oblerved by all bis foilowers to the end of the 
world, which are uſually called ſacraments. 

The ore is baptiim, herein perſons are to be waſted 
wich water in the name ct the Father, the Sen, and 
the holy Spirit, to Cgnify their being viven up to 
Chrit as his Cifcipics, or profetcrs of Cliiiltianity ; 


. 
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and as an emblem cf that purity cf heart and lite, 
which, as fuch, they muſt aim at and endeavour after, 

The cther is tte Lord's ſupper, wherein bread is 
broken ard wine is poured out, and diſtributed, to be 
eaten ard Crank by Chriſtians in remembrance ct the 
body of Chriſt, which was put to a bloody death, as 
a ſacrifice to cbtain pardon for the fins of men. 

The firit ct theſe, namely, baptiſm, is but once to be 
acr:riftcred to any perion ; but the laſt, namely, the 
Lorc's ſug per, is to be frequently performed, to keep 
us always in mind of the death of Chriſl, till he 
comes again from heaven to judge the world. 

This is the ſum and ſubſtance of the Chriſtian religion, 
drawn cut into a very few plain articles; and I think 
2 child of common capacity, who is arrived at three 
or four years of age, may be taught ſome part of theſe 
articles, and may learn to underſtand them all at ſeven, 
or eight, or nine; at leaſt ſo far as is needſul, for all 
his own exerciſes cf devotion and piety. As his age 
increaſes, he may be inſtrued more at large in the 
principles and practices of cur holy religion, as I ſhall 
ſhew more particularly in the third ſion. 


SECT. II. 
The Taerciſe and infrovement of their natural Pe wert. 


AVING mentioned religion as the principal thin 
in which children ſheuld be inſtructed, ] — 

to ſay, in the !tcord place, thatchildrenſhould be taughit 
the true vie, tlie exerci.e, and improvement of their 
natural power: ; ard we way for order fate diltiacuith 
ele into the pc wers ut the bedy, and * v4 tle 
rind: now, thovgh vature gives theſe powers and fa- 
culties, Yet it is a geed education tt at mi 1 int ruct 
us in te eee and im: 2TCVEMENT 01 then : Of her- 
Wit, like © an it. cultin. ated _ th ay will be cver bar- 


of Eetbs al ad « corn. 
Amang che powers cf the mind which are to be thus 
ex liivated, we may recken te underſtagding, the ma- 
mor y, 
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mory, tlie juigment, the faculty of rcatoning, and tie 
conſcience. 

1. Teach chem to uſt their rndertandiag arigiit. 
Perſu ade them to value tl. sir underitanding as 2 noble 
faculty, an! altore ther to ſeek after che enrichment 
of it with a variety of knowledge, Let no day <cape 
without adeéing fore new ideas :0 their underitandings 
and giving their young unturnithed minds ſume further 
notion Of thing®, 

Almot every thing is new to a c1i'4, and nov2!ty 
will er ice them onward to new agquiſitiens: fazw 
them the birds, tlie beaſts, the fiſhes, and intects, trees, 
herbs, fruits, and all che ever. parts and properties of 
the vegetable and the animal warld: tzach them to 
obſerve the varions occurrences in nature and provis 
dence, th: fun, moon, and ſtars, the day and nizhr, 
ſummer and winter, the clouds and the ikz, the hail, 
ſaow, and ice, winds, fire, water, earih, air, fields, 
woods, mountains, rivers, &c, Teach them that the 


great God made all theſe things, and his providence 


governs them all. Acquaict a child alſo with Comet- 
tic aff iirs to tur as is n2ediul, and witl che things Unnt 
belong to tlie civil and the military life, the church 
and the ſtate, with the works of God and the works 
of men, A tlonſand cbj &s that ſtrike their eyes, 
their ears, and all tho! ſenſes, will firnifth oat new 
matter for th ir enrie firy and vour iaſlruttioné. 

There are ſome books which are publiſhed in the 
vrorld, wherein a child may be delighitfull led into 


the knouledge of a great number ot thule things by 


pictures, or figures of birds, beats, &c. well graven, 
with their names. under them: this will much aſſiſt 
the labour of the teacher, and add to the pleaſure of 
children in their daily learning. 

You who inſtruct them ſhould allure their young 
curioſity to alk many queſtions, encourage them in it, 
and gratify the r inquiries, by giving them the beſt and 
molt ſatistactory anſwers you cin frame, and accem- 
modate all your lunguage to their capacity. 

Give them, as fr as poſlible, clear ideas of things, 
and teach them how to diſtinguiſh one thing from ano- 


ther by their different appearances, by their different 
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re per ties, and by their different effects. Shew them 
bak. far me things agree with cthers, ard Low far 
they difler from their; and above all things teach 
them. as fzr as their young ͤunderſtanding will admit, 
to diſtinguiſi berneen appearances and Tealitics, be- 
twern truth and falichood, between good and evil, 

tween trifles and things of in: portance; for theie 
are the mi ſt valuable pieces of knowledge and diſtinc- 
tion which can be lodged in the yourg underſtandings 
of CLILCrin. 

2. The memory is another faculty of the fouk which 
ſhou!d be cultivated and improved : endeavour carefully 
to impreſs cn their minds things of worth and value. 
Such arc, ſhort ard uſeful ar:d entertaining ſtories, 
which carry in them: ſome virtue recommended, ſeme 
vice ridiculed or Pt: niſned; various human and divire 
truiks, rules of piety ard virtue, precepts cf prucerc?, 
&c. Repeat thete things often to them by day and 
by night; teach them theſe thirgs in verie and in 
proſe ; rehearſe them in ther ears at all proper fea- 
ſons, and take occaſi-n to make them repent theie 
things to you. 

Be ſ-licitous to know what it is they have when 
they are cut of your ſight, and take good care that 
their memories be not charged with trifles and idle 
trumpery. 'l ie memory is a ncbl2 repoſitory or ca- 
binet of the ſoul ; it thould not De filed with rubbiſh 
and lumber. Silly tales and fecliſh ſcngs, the conun- 
drums of nurſes, and the dull rhimes that are ſung to 
Jull children afleep, or to ſorth a froward bumcur, 
ſhould be generally forbidden to entertain thoſe chil- 
dren where a good education is defigned. Something 
more innocent, more {lid and profitable, may be in- 
vented inſtead of theſe fooleries. If it wers poſſi ble, 
let a very few things be lodged in tte memory ef chil- 
dren which they nced to forget when they are men. 

The way to ſtrergthen and improve the memory, 
is to put it upon daily exerciſe. I do not mean that 
young children ſhould be kept ſo cloſe to their book 
as to be crammed vith leſſons all the day long, and 
made to receive ard fuſtuin a heavy load every hour. 
The powers of the ſcul (clpecially ſuch as a& in cloſe 

concert 
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concert with the body, and are fo much nided by the 
brain) may be over burdened, ard mjured, as weil as 
the limbs: the mind may be perplex2d and contounde 
ed, the head may be overſtrained and weak zu., and 

e health impared in thoſe tender years of iv, by an 
exceſſive impoſition on the memory: the teachers ct 
children {ſhould Eave forme prudence, to diitinguith them 
ages and their feveral capacities: they thou!d Know 
how to avcid Extremes. 

Bt in zeneral it may be ſid, that the powers of the 
mir d, as well as thote of the body, grow ttronger by 2 
conitant and moderate exercite. Every day let che 
memory ot a child be entruſted with tomethning new: 
every dar let tome leſſon he learned: and every Lord':- 
Cay at leaſt, even in their youngeit years, let them learn 
by heart ſome one text of ſcripture (chieflg that on 
which the miniſter preaches) : this will grow up in time 
to a coniiderabie treafure of ſcriptural knou ledge, which 
will be of un penkable ute to them in the Chriſtian 
life. I have known children, who from their early 
years have been conſtantly trained up and taught to 
remember a few ſcntences Ci a lermon beiides the text, 
and by this means have grown up by degrees to know 
all the diſtinct parts and branches of a diſcourſe, and 
ia time to write down half the ſermon after they came 
home, to their own conſolation, and the improvement 
of their friends: whereas thoſe who have been never 
taught to uſe their memories in their younger parts cf 
lite, loſe every thing from their thoughts when it is 
paſt of from their ears, and come home from noble 
and edifying diicourſes, pleaſed (it may be) with the 
tranſient fourd, and commendirg the preacher, but 
unintitructed, unimproved, without any growth in 
knowledge or piety. | 

3. The judgment is another natural power of the 
mind, which ſhould be exercifed and improved in chil. 
dren. They ſhould be taught to paſs no judgment on 
men or things raſuly or ſuddenly, but to withheld their 
judgment till they ſee ſufficient reaſon to determine 
them. To this end, ſhew them, in little common in- 
ſtances, how often they are deceived when they judge 
on a ſudden, wihout due confideration, and how often 

they 
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they are ſorced to change their opinions. Put them in 
mind how foci they have td themietves miſtaken, 
when they have. given their 071521975 to haſtily, This 
will make them cautions, and atrald of being fo rafh, 
either in pruiinc one thing or in condemning another, 

Teach tllem to judge, not merely by outwrard ſhew 
and appcarar.ce, bt by {circting ilings to the bottom. 
Convince them that every man who Hat fine clothes is 
wet rich, and tat every man wi talks hard words is 
not wile or learned ; and that every une who ears a 
red coat is not a foldier; nor is cvery perion q-04d- 
kumoured who fpeats very complaiſant things in com- 
pany, Take frequent occalion to thew thern how much 
they will be miſtaken if they judge immediately by out- 
ward appearances cf ings. 

Tell them, that they wut not judge of things by 

cuſtom, nor by the common opinions of the multitude, 
nor by the practices ct the rich and the great; for all 
theſe things may deceive tliem: but that they muſt judge 
of things merely by reafon, except in matters of religion, 
and there they mult judge rather by ſeripture or the word 
of God. Let them know, that cuſtems change ane 
alter, and the cuſtoms of one age or of one nation 
differ greatly from thoſe of another; but that the na- 
ture and the reaſen of things is ſtill the fame, and that 
ſcripture is the conſtant and unc angeable rule cf cur 
religion. 
Lo confirm this, let them be informed that it was 
the cuſtom ef our anceſtors in Envland, and it is now 
the cuſtom in France and Spain, to fay their prayers ia 
Latin, and to worfhip images: but it is a ſiaful cuſ- 
tom, though the multitudes of the common people agree 
in it, and though the creat and the rick practite it allo. 
Nar is our pretent cuſtom in Great Britain, of praying 
in Enzglith, and worſhipping no images, to be eſteemed 
the right way of worſhip, becauſe it is the cuſtom of 
the nation, but becauſe it is agreeable to the word 
of God, which f..rbids us to worthip images, or to 
pray in an unknown tongue. 

Take every occaſion to guard them againſt preju- 
Gices, and paſſing a judgment on men or things upon 
inſufficient grounds. 
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4. The reaſcning powers cf the mind ſhould be culti- 
vated and improved in children. This is very near 
akin to the former, and therefore I ſhall be very brief 
here. | | 
Whenſoe ver children give you their opinion of any 
thing, atk them to give you allo the reaſon whey they 
are of that opinion: whenſoever they defire or with 
for any thing, or ſhew an averſion to it, when they 
have done any thing of their own will, aſk them the 
reaſon wl:y they did it. And when you do any thing 
that is for cheir good, ſhew them the reaton vy you 
do it, and convince them that it was fit and neceſſary 
to be done, though perhaps it was not ſo pleaſing to 


By calling their yourg reaſon thus into exerciie, you 
will teach them wiſdom betimes : you will awaken 
manly thoughts within them, and ſoon lead them to a 
rational and manly conduct in their childiſh years: by 
this means alſo you will always have a handle to take 
hold of, in order to perſuade them to their duty, and 
to ſave them from miſchief. But if their reaſoning 
powers be neglected, you will train them up like the 
lorſe and the mule who have no underſtanding : they 
vill grow like brutes in the ſhape of men, and reaſon 
will have but little power over them in the following 
tarts of life. | 

5. Conſcience is another natural power of the ſoul, 
v!.crem the principles cf virtue and rules ci duty to 
God and ron are to be laid up: it is ſometking with- 
in us that calls us to account for our faul's, and by 
wich we Fais a judgment concerning ourſelves and all 
Tu. 245. 

Ci:.&ron Fave a cor ſcierce witlin chem, and it ſhould 
be av-akeacd curly to its duty. They thould be tavgh:t 
to 3<f\ ard lock back upen their own behavicur, to 
cu themuielves ctten to account, to cen pare their dec 
ih inoie gould rules and principles laid vp in their 
' minds, ond to fee bow far they hive complied with 
them, and kuw tar they have negl=Gcied them. Parents 
thewd teach their clLildren to pay a religious r<!pect 
to the invard ciftates of virtue within them, t. (ra- 
mine tucir actions centimuully by the light ef their 

C\\3} 
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own conſciences, and to rejoice when they can approve 
themſelves to their own minds, that they have ated 
well according to the beſt cf their knowledge: they 
ought alſo to attend to the inward reproofs of con- 
ſcience, and mourn, and be aſhamed, and repent when 
they have ſinned againſt their light. It is of admirable 
uſe toward all the practices of religion and every vir- 
tue, to have conſcicnce well ſtored with good prin- 
ciples, and to be always kept tender and watchful ; it 
is proper that children ſhould learn to reverence and 
obey this inward monitor betimes, that every wiltul 
ſin may give their conſciences a ſenſible pain and un- 
eaſineſs, and that they may be diſpoſed to ſacrifice 
every thing elſe to conſideration of conſcience, and 
to endure any extremities, rather than act contrary to 
It. 

I proceed in the next place to conſider the ſeveral 
powers of the body which ought to be regulated and 
managed by the due inftruQion of children in their 
younger years. Now, as the God of nature has given 
children eyes, and tongues, and feet, and arms, and 
hands, it is expedient that parents ſhould teach their 
children the proper uſe cf them. 

1. The God of ratvre hath given them eyes. Let 
their parents teach them to uſe theſe eyes aright. 
Would it be amits in me here to give a hint or two of 
this kind? May not children be warned againſt a 
ſtaring lock, againſt ſtretching their eye-lids into a 
glare of wildneſs? may Ley not be torbid to lock aſide 
on any obje& in a ſquinting manner, when their faces 
are turned another way ? ſhould they not be inſtructed 
to look directly with their face turned to the thing 
they look at? May they rot be taught with due cou- 
rage to lock in the face of the perſen they ſpeak tn, 
yet with an humble modeſt aſpect, as befits a child? 
A becoming courage and a becoming modeſty Ewell 
much in tle eye. 

Some children fhould be often admor:iſhed to lay 
afide a gloomy and a how ning lock, a „ air, 
an uneaſy and forbidding afpect. They ſhould be 


tanght to ſmocth the ruffles of their brow, and put on 
a lively, pleaſing, aud chcertul countcaance among their 
| | friends: 
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friends: ſome there are who have all theſe graces by 
nature, but thoſe who have them not may be corrected 
and ſoftened by the care ot parents in younger years“. 

2. Let parents teach children to we their tcngues 
properly and agreeably; not orly to ſpeak, but to 
prot ounce their words plain and diſtinct. Let them 
be inſtructed to kꝛep due and proper diſtances between 
their words and fentences, and not ſpeak in a ſwift 
burry, with a tumult of ſyllables and clutter upon their 
lips, which will ſound like a foreign gibberith, and 
never be underitood. Nor thould they dravwl out their 
words in a flow long tone, which is equally ungrace- 
ful and diſagreeable. 

There are two other common faults in ſpeaking, 
and where they are found they ſhould be corrected 
early in children. 

The one is Iiping, which is a pronunciation of the 
letter S or Z, or C betore E and 1, as though it were 
TH. Thus, initcad of ſpice they cry #piche, initead of 
ceaſe they ſay theathe. This may be cured by teaching 
them to pronounce a few ſuch words as theſe, where 
the found of the letter 8 prevails, with their te d ſhut 
cloſe ; and by forbidding them to put their tongue be- 
tween their teeth at any ume, except when 4h 13 to be 
pronounced. 

The otker fault is ſtammering, which I ſuppoſe may 
be commonly prevented or cursed by teaching children 
not to ſpeak much, and to ipeak flow aways; and 
they ſhould be warned againit all anger or haltincis, or 
eagerneſs of ſpirit ; for tnch a temper will throw out 
their words faiter than the organs of ſpeech ca: ace 
commodate themſe ves to form the ſyllables, and thus 
bring a hurry and contution into their ſpecch; and 

they ſhould alſo gain a good degree or courage or be- 
coming aiturance, ar.d act ſpeak wits much concern 
or 

* It may here be recullected by the way, that a gl-omineſs 
of aſpect does nor always ariſe from a malignit, of t mger, but 
ſometimes from fear of d'\lcafing aud incurring 1eproot; and 
is theretore often to be rc.ugved by ſpeaking kindly to children, 
and enconraging theci with exnrethons of candour and tender- 
nels. To know how i 1. cs to divert a child, and make 
him hoerful and unn wi the Iampanz of à parent, is none of 
the Icaſt important cares oi ccucativn, 
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or fear; for fear will top the organs of ſpeech, and 
hinder the formation of words. : 

But I inſiſt no longer on the uſe of the tongue in 
ſpeaxing. 

z. As God hath given them feet, let parents teach 
them to ſtand firm and rong, and to walk in a becom- 
ing and decent manner, without waddling from fide to 
ſi 1e, without turning eitlier or both of their feet inward, 
without Ittic jerks in their motion, or long ſtrides, or 


any of thoſe awkwardnciſes winch continue with many 


erſons to old age, for want of having theſe irregular:- 
ties cor rected when they were young. Children ſhould 
be induiged in their forts, ſometimes in running 
ſwiftly, aud in leaping, where there is no danger, in 
order to exerciſe their limbs, and make them pliant 
and nimble, trong and active on all occaſions. 

As to their arms and hands, they avere formed, not 
to lic folded in the boſom, but to be engaged in ſome 
mietul work; and ſometim.s, with due moderation, in 
robuſt and hardy exercife and toil ; not fo as to overs. 
ſtrain their joints, but to acq ure firmneſs of ſtrength 
by exerciſe. 

And more eſpecially, they who are to get their 
bread by their hands, thould be inured to tœilſome and 
vigorous labours almoſt from their infancy : they thould 
te accuſtomed to work in heat and cold, and to bear 
rougher exerciles and fatigues ct body, that they may 
be fit to endure hardſhips, and go through chaſe ditfi- 
culties which their ſtation of life may call them to, 
without any injury or inconveniency. And it is de- 
ſirable, that the ſons of all families ſhould be in ſome 
degree inured to ſuch difficulties as theie, winch nien 
of all ranks are ſometimes called to encounter. 

If ſome ſond and tender mothers had brought up 
their children in this hardy manner, they had not now, 
in all human probability, been mourning over tacir 
graves. In their younger years, they would ſcarcely 
let them ſct the ſole of their foot to the ground, nor 
ſuTer the wind to blow upon them: thus they grew 
up in a ſtate of tenderneſs and infirmity, fickly and 
feeble creatures; a ſudden heat or a cold ſeized them; 
their natures, Which were never accuſlomed to bear 


3 hardſhip, 


4 
* 


„n 


| 


Heat 


Set. II. or THEIR NATURAL FOWERS. zZor 
hardſhip, were unable to rei the enemy: a fever 
küuidled in their blood, or a cutarrh or co271 iajure d 
their lungs, and early buried their parents hopes ia the 
duſt. 

1:15 I have finiſhed the fecond general Head of in- 
{ruRion, that is, children id he inſtructed to exer- 
ciſe and improve their natural powers, both of mn 
and body; and this is one neceffary part of a good 
education, which parents and other t2ickers hould at- 
tend betimes. 


Seer. . 
$e-Government. 


IItLDREN ſhould be inſbructed in t e arti of eli 
C government. They mont be tanght (as far a; 
pollible) 10 govern their thotig'us: to uiz their wills 
i0 be determined by the ligt of their nnderſtandings, 
and not by head-Hrong and olim hamour: they 
mould learn to keep the lower rowers of n uure under 
the command of their reaton ; toy flu be infructed 
to regulate their ſenſes, their innigen, their appe- 
tires, and their ptihons. Let it he obterves that I peak 
of theſe things in this place, not as 2 part ot religion, 
though they are an important part ct it, but give it as 
a directlon exccedingiy vietul to all tue purpoſes of 
buman Vie in this world. 
1. Their thonglits and fancies hond be brought un- 


der early government. Children ſhovld be taught, as 


tar as pofligle, to keep ther thoughts and attention fixed 


upon What is their proper bu meets; and to withhold 
them from roving and wandering awar itom the work 
in which they are engaged. Many children have ſuch 
wild fluttering fancies, that they will not be eaſily con- 
fined to fix upon one hie tor any conſiderable time: 
every flying t:ather, every motion of any perſon or 
thing that is nexr nem, every tound, or noiſe, or ſha- 
dow, calls them away from their duty. When they 
thould employ their eyes on their book or their work, 
they will be gazing at every thing beſiges their taſk ; 

4 ; they 
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they muſt riſe often to the window to fee what paſſes 
abroad, when their buſineſs hes within. 

This volatile Lumcur, if rot gently altered and 
wiſely corrected in early years, will have an unhappy 
influence to hinder them tor ever from attaining any 

eat excellence in whattoever buſineſs they undertake. 
Children ſhould be taught therefore to call in their 
wandering tlerglits, and bind them to the work in 
hand, till they have gone through it and finiſhed it. 


Yet this fort ct wandering folly ſhould not be chaſ- 


tized ſeverely in young children, nor ſhould it be ſub- 
dued with vic lence, by too cloſe and rigorcus a con- 
finement to many long hours of labour cr ſtudy, in 
that early and tender part of life; ſuch a conduct 
might break or overwelm an active and ſprightly ge- 


nius, and deſtroy all thoſe ſecds of curioſity which pro- 
miſe well for maturer years: but proper and agreeable 


methods ſhould be uſed to perſuade and incline the 
voung learner to attend to his preſent employment. 


It is far better to fix the thoughts to duty by allure- 


ment than by ſeverity ; but ſome way or other it ouglit 
to be endeavoured, at leaſt in a good degree. 
This fixedneſs of the mind and active powers, is not 


only of great ſerve to attain uſeful knowledge, or o 
learn any bufineſs in common life, but it is of conſi- 


derable advantage in religicn, in attendance on divine 
worſhip, either prayer, preaching, or meditation ; 
where the mind is ſubje& to a thouſand diſtractions, 


for want of being taught to fix the attention in younger 
ve well learned the art of go- 


years. Perſons who 
verning their thoughts, can purſue a train of thinking 
while they walk through the ſtreets of London, nor 
will the noiſe and hurry of that buſy place break the 
thread of their meditations. A happy attainment this, 
and a felicity which but few arrive at! 


2. Children ſhould be alſo inſtructed to govern their 


| inclinations and wiſhes, and to determine their wills and 


their choice of things, not by humour and wild fancy, 
but by the dictates of reaſon. Some perſons, even in 
their mature years, can give no other account why they | 
chooſe and determine to do this or that, but becauſe ! 
they have a fancy for it, and they will do it. I will 

becauſe þ 
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becauſe I will, ſerves inſtead of all other reaſons. And 
in the ſame manner they manage their refuſal or diſ- 
like of any thing. I hate to do this thing; I will not 
go to this place, nor do tht vork;, I am reſolved a- 
gainſt it; and all from mere humgur. his is a con- 
duct very unbe coming a rcaivnable creature ; and this 
folly thaul d be corrected hetinias, in our early parts ct 
life, fince God has given us underſtanding and reaſon 
to be the gnide of our reſolutions, and to direct our 
choice and all our actions. 

2. Appetite is another thing which ſhould be put un- 
der ſtrict government, and children ſhould be taught 
hetimes h reſtrain it. That of the taſte is the firſt thing 
that gets the aſcendant in our younger ears, and 2 
gu ird ſhould be ſet upon it early. What an unbecom- 
ng thing is it for children to be craving after every 
dith that comes to a table? and that they will generally 
do, it they have never been taught to bridle their 
craving. They maſt eat of all the pickles and ſauces 


and high ſcaſoned meats, and gorge themicives with a 


* * . * - . L i 
medley of inconſiſtent diinties; and without any re- 


train, left little mater ſhould b: frovrard, or leit little 
miſs ſhould grow out of humour with her dianer. How 
often do they make a foul inroad on their health by 
excel; of eating, being tempted farther than nature re- 
quires by every luicious bit which is within their Gght ? 
how frequently doth this indulgence vitiat: their ſto- 
mact, ruin their conſtitu tion, weaken the iprings of 
nature, and deſtroy the powers of animal life batimes ? 
how many graves are filled, and iineral vaults crowded 
with littlz carcaſzs wHich hive beer brought to un- 
timely death by me foolitn fondnef, of a parent or 2 
nurie giving the young creatures leave to eat every 
thing they deſire? or if they happen by ſtrength of 
con titutioa to ſur vive is pettilence, how often do they 
grow up peaing gluttons, and place their happineſs in 
tie 14t151aton, of the taite? they are deaf to all the 
711123 of virtue and abſtinence all their lives, becauſe 
they were never taught to deny themielves when they 
Ware young. O it is a mean and ſhameful thing to be 
a flave to our taſte, and to let this brutal appetite 
Iuocue reaſon and govern the man! Bu: i appetites 


Ce 2 muſe 
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muſt be gratifed in the child, they will grow ſtrong 
in the years ct youth, and a thouſand to one but they 
cverpower the man alto. 

Let but ſond parents Eumonr their little offspring, 
and indulge their children to ſip wine fiecuertly, and 
they will generally grow up to the love of it long be- 
fore nature needs it; and bv this means they will ima- 
gine drum; are Cuily neceſſaty ſor their tupport, by 
that time they are arrived at the age of man or woman, 
Thus nature is cen burnt up, ard life pays for the 
deadly draught. The foundation of n. uch gluitony 
and drunkerneſs, of many diſcaics that ariſe trom ir- 
temperence, and cf many an untimely death, is laid in 
the nurſery. | 

An exceis ct niezneſs in plating the palite is a foot. 
iſh ar.d dangeicus tumour, which thould never be en- 
coureped by parents, fince the plauineſt {ood is rack 
healchſul for all pcricns, but eipecially for chilercn ; 
and in this reſpect they ſnould be under the conduct of | 
their eldere, and rot always cio fer thimiclves. 
This conduct nd diſcipline will train thera up to virtue 
ana ſelf der il, to temperance and frugality, to archifh 
„ii plain and wholeſome food, to tle pleaſures of active 
heahh, and tc a firm ad cheenrtul cd age. 

The igdulgcnceg ef a nice appetite in children, is 
net ony the reaſor why they ere fo often ck, but at 
tie fame 1,00 it makes them fo humorcus and fqueain- 
in, that they cn 1carcciy he perfui ded to ſwallow a 
medicine which is necetiary for their recorery, What 
+ lerg, tecicus, an tircieme buſineſs is it 40 Wait en 
me children wholts heovrs together, while :s the ſoit 
perſuaſicus and Panttrics or a mntter cznuct prevail 
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be perſt add to aTroat lem ict, and o0:pica't the! 
pale wich à deeugl, ar Ever @ Pi-! 
guſts it. 
0 ? - 21 "A. - + 4 + us 1 3 . = * 
Here are ether apreiites (if I may is call um) 2 
ſide that of the taſte, u hich children are ready to in- 
celre too far, i; not limited and cerrected by the wil- 
. ? 
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dain of thei: of pes Their eyes are never | :cigfied with 
ſceing, nor ti ir ears wun Feuting. S207... young per- 
fous cannct k eur ta fre frow but tov nuit needs fee 
10; nor can they be told cf a 0. ret ef muſie, but 
taey tr. . PEG» car it, ought it creates 4 er 


! wg; i ub C1857 dS eumitanges, «a! 1d 1 2 1 enger tl. r 
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I cocteſs tre: Fd tf tha T would recommend the ſight 
of unccmmen things in natare or u:, in government 
ary tu che curioſfity cf youth. If ſome 


v1 er 773! 1 177 
La alt tre wild buai:s and birds are <- oe {how ils it Io 118 


nd zuglee, Güriches and gepherts, poilhcans or rhino- 
crocs, are brougzkt into our bas a" it an ingenious 
E = of Solymon's tempie, or fome nice and admirabie 
Coch, en; Eines, Gr MO ins ptu; es, &. be _ 
a ip2Gacie to the ingenidus; u king be crowned, 
a public triumph pi occed Hurt ain the ſtragts; = Arr 
an army is rey: ewed by a hr be, "when an ambatiadur 
7.:akes a public entry, Cr 123 there is a public tria! « 
criminals before 2dg e, I will adi allow tle. 
42: ct te attendance cf the vounger 
cuce ut leaſt, where it may be dons 
WE ift; and „ itaeat too great hazard or expence. 
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are un 1 85 * allen ate not often re ncated, 

2 curioh? * of th? 8765 ould be 10 
dees A 45 15 gir: people once in their lives an 
bortuniy Ci kao wing what theſe thing: are, that 
weir minds may ts furnilied with ufetu} ideas of the 
world of nature cr art, and with fome notion of the 
Zreut and ancummon icgznes and: Kppearanges of the civil 
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ile. Dut tor chüdren w havnt very public ſpectacle, 
to a tend with cor. tac very lord mayor's thow, to 

2i22 every opportunity of repeating meſe lights, ſut- 
iz nathing to elcape tern that may pl:aſe their 
ſenſes, and this too often wit! Gut any regard to their 
* on, their virtue, or their Deultin, this! is A Vanity 

aich dug to be reirined by thote to whom God 
nd nature nud commited the car2 of their initruc- 
tion, and who have a juſt and natural authority over 
tio, But of this, and ſame other ſubjects akin to 
it, I may have occaſicn to ſpeak more in the following 
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parts of this diſcourſe, when I profeſſedly treat on the 
article of reſtraint. 

Thus I have thown how the appetites and inclina- 
tions of children tcnld be put under diſcipline, and 
how they may be taught ſelf-government in this reſpect. 

4. The paſſions or affections are the laſt thing which 
I ſhall mention : theſe appear very early in children to 
want a regulation and 1 They love and 
hate too raſhly, and wich too much veliemence; they 
grieve and rcjoice too violently and on the ſudden, and 
that ſor mere trifles; their hopes and fears, their deſires 
and their averfions, are pretently raifed to too high a 
pitch, and upon very flight and ininfficient grounds. 
It becomes a wife parent to watch over theſe young 
emotions of their ſouls, and put in a word of prudent 
caution, as otten as they obſerve theſe irregularities. 

Let children be taught early, that the little things 
ter which they are ſo zealous, for which they grieve or 
r<joice ſo impetuouſly, are not worthy of theſe affec- 
tions of their ſouls ; ſhew them the folly of being ſo 
tend of theſc trifles, and of vexing and growing fretſul 
tor the lots of them. Inform them what a happineſs 
it is to have few deſires and few averſions, for this will 
preſerve them from a multitude of forrows, and keep 
their temper always ſerene and calm: perſuade them 
never to raiſe their hopes very high cf things in this 
world, and then they will never meet with great diſap- 
pointments. Teach them moderation in all thete 
werkings of their ſpirits; and inform them, that their 
paſſions. ſhould never be laid out thus on objects which 
do not deſerve them, nor riſe higher than the occaſion 
requires. 

Teach baſhſul and timorous children, tliat they need 
be aſhamed of nothing but what is evil; that they 
thould fear God in the firſt place, and ſerve him, and 
then they need not be afraid of men, or ct any thing 
that threatens miſchief to them; ſer the Almighty 
God will be their friend and defence. Engage their 
fear and their love in the firſt place on God, tie moſt 
proper and ſupreme object of them; let their hope, 
their joys, and their ſorrows, as ſoon as poſſible, be 
tured with religion: ſet their chung aff:Ctions ry 

wo! 
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work on the moſt needful and important obj:©5 of 
them in early life, and this will have a ſweet and pow- 
erful influence on the better regulation of them with 
regard to all ſenſible things. 7 

Above all, let them know that they mui govern 
their anger, and not let it break out on every flight 
occaſion. lt is anger that is eminently called paſticn 
among children, and in the language ct conimon lite. 
This therefore ſhould eminently have a conſtant guard 
ſet upon it. Shew them how unreaſonable and un- 
manly a thing it is to take fire at every little provoca- 
tion: how honourable and gloricus to forgive an in- 
jury; how much like God, and like the beſt of men. 
Let them know what Solomon would iuform them, that 
the patient in ſpirit is better than the proud in ſpirit : 
that he who is ſlow to anger, is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his ſpirit, better than he that taketh 
a city. Teach them to put away their little quarrels 
and reſentments, and to forget and bury them in love. 
Let them be put in mind, that though anger may hap- 
pen to riſe a little in a good man, yet it reſts and a- 
bides only in the boſom of a fool; and therefore they 
ſhould never grow ſullen, nor let the tun go down upon 
their wrath. 

The occaſions of childiſh reſentment, and the riſings 
of anger, are ready to return often, and therefore they 
ſhould often have ſuch warnings given them and ſuch 
inſtructions repeated. Tell them how lovely a thing 
it is to be meek and free from paſſion, and how much 
ſuch children are beloved of all. Inſtruct them how 
much it tends to their own peace, to ſuffer nothing to 
ruffle and diſcompoſe them: and when their Latte 
hearts ar2 ready to ſwell and grow big within them, 
and their wrath takes ſudden fe, put in ſome pretty 
ſoft word to cure the return of this inward ſwelling, 
to quenci the new flame that is kindling in their bo- 
ſom, and to afſuage the riling ſtorm. Teach them by 
degrees to get an habitual conqueit over this diſorder 
ct nature in youth, and you will lay a foundation for 
their deliverance from a thouſand milckiets in the fol- 
lowing years and events of life. 


This 
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LleLags that ever God * don tie children of 
igen: by Lis mans, mankind are enabled to preſerve 
the memory 0. tings done in their own times, and to 
lay up a rick treaſure of Knowledge for all ſucceeding 
generations. 

By the art „f reading, we learn a thouſaad things 
which our eyes can never fee, and which our owa 
thoughts would never have reached to: we are in- 
lirudted Ly books in the willdor of ancient ages; 2 


learn wiet our wnceitors have {itil and done, and en- 


joy the bencfit of the vue and 1 temarks winch 


they Fave mat tanz their whole courſe of life, 
wilkout the taiipue ct their = nz and paiuſul experi- 
Tents, By this means childien may be d, in a great 
mMeature, 1 into the wild m ct old age. It is by the art 
t re: ding chat we can fit at hom: g an acquaint Cure 
ſelves wich what has been done in the diltant parts of 
the world. Te 48 1itories and che phe Pts of all ages 
ard all natiors are hre TRANS aus it were, to our doors. 
By this art we are let into the knowl: Je of the af 
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fairs of the Jevrs, the Greeks, and the Romans, Uieir 
wars, their laws, and their rebgioa ; and we can tell 
what they did in the nations ci: Europe, Atta, and 
Africa, above a t 1oufar.d vears ago. 

But the greatelt biuCng that we derive from read- 
ing, iz the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, wherein 
God has convered down to us the diicoveries of his 
wiſcom, peer, and grace, through many pat ages; 
5 d whercby we attain tte knowledge of Christ, "and 
The : the way of falvation by a M: ediator. 

It raut be confeſſed, that, in former ages, before 
printing was invented, the art of reatling was not fo 
COMMON even in Pots nations, becau te books were 
rauch more coitly, ſince they mult be all written with 
a pꝛa, and were th:retore hardly to be obtained by the 
bulk ci mankind: hut ſince the providence of Gd has 
Draught printing into the world, and knowledge is ſo 
pc: nitully diTuſed thro: gh our nation at to cheap u 
dates it is a pity chat any "children thould be born and 
brought up 1a Greut Britain without the tkill of read- 
ing; and eſpecially ſince by this nieans every ove may 
lee with his own eyes hat God requires of him in 
order to cternal! happiness. 

The art of writing alſo is {> exceediugly uſeful, and 
is Low grown fo very common, Uat the greareſt part 
of children may atiain it at an eaſy rate: by this means 
we communicate our thoughts and all our affairs to 
our friends at ever fo great a diſtance: we tell them 
our wants, our ſorrows, and our joys, and intereſt them 
in our concerns, as ticugh they were near us. We 
rnaintain correſpondence and traffic with perſons in 
diſtant nations, and the wealch and grandeur of Great 
Brite is maintained by tllis means. By*the art cf 
Writigg, ve tr:aſure up all t liags that concern us in a 
fate repoſitory ; and 45 often us we plex, by confult- 
ing Our paper records, we rener- our embrace or 
ur, 25 that relate to this life cr Ui lite to come: and 
WY mould any of the childien cf men be dcharred 
from this privilese, it it may be attained at 4 cheer 
; 2nd euſy rte, zithout entre el. mg upon ther 55 145 
of life, and wichcut omitcin! any more neccſury buñ- 

ꝛels tha: may belong to ten Kations. 
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I migkt add Eere alſo, true ſpelling is ſuck a part of 
knowledge as children cugh: o be acquainted with, 
fince it is a matter ct ihame and ridicule i1 % police 
an age as curs, when perſons who have learned to 
handle the pen cantot write three words together 


withcut a miitake or blunder; and hien they put 


letters together in ſuch an aukward and in rant man- 
ner; that it is hard to make ſenſe or them, or to tell 
what they mean. 

Arithr<tic, or the art cf rumbers, is, as was at ſer ved 
before, to be reckoned allo a necefiary part ct a geod 
educaticn. Without iome degrees of this knowledge, 
there is inde<d no traſe among mer. And eipecially 
is it more needful at preſent, ſince the world deals 
much more upon truſt and credit than it did in tormer 
times; and therefore the art cf keeping accounts is 
made, in {me meaſure, necetiary to perſons even in 
meaner itations of liſe, below the rank of merchaars 
or great traders. & little knowledge or the art of 
accounts is ailo ncectul, in icme degree, in order to 
take a true lurvey, and make a juit judgment ot the 
common expences of a perſon or a family: but this 
part of learning, in the various degrees of it, i, more 
or leis victul ard needful, according to the different 
ſtations and buſineſſes for which children are deſign- 
ed. 

As the ſons ci a family ſhould be educated in the 
knowledge of writing, reading, ſpelling, and accounts, 
io neither ſhould the daughters be trained up without 
them. Reading is as needful for one ſex as the other: 
or ſhould girls be forbidden to handle the pen, or to 
caſt up a = figures, ſince it may be very much for 
their advaatage in almolt ail circumſtances of lite, ex- 
cept in the very lemeſt rank of ervitud: or hard labour. 
And I beg leave here to intreat the fzmale youth, eſpe - 
cially Cicte (f better circumitances in the world, tv 
maintain Lire ikill in viiting which they have alrzady 
learned, by taxing every occaſion to exercite it: and 
I would fain pertunde them to take pains in acquaint- 
ing themſelves with true ſpeiling, the want of which 
is one reaicn why many of them are aihamed to write; 
and they are not aſhamed to owa and declare this, as 

though | 


> 
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though it were a juſt and ſufficient excafz for neglect- 
ing and loſing the vie of the pen. 


SECT. V. 
Of a Trade or Employmeini, 


N a good education it is required lib that children, 
in the commen ranks of life, be brought up to the 
knowledge of tome proper buſineſs or employment for 
their lives; ſome trade or traffic, artifice or manufacture, 
by which they may ſupport their expences, and procure 
tor themſelves the neceſſaries of life, and by which 
they may be enabled to provide for their families in 
due time. In ſome of the eaſtern nations, even perſons 
of the higheic rank are obliged to be educated in ſome 
employment or profetiionz and perhaps that practice 
has many advantages in it: it engages their younger 
years in labour and diigence, and iecures from the miſ- 
chievous effects of ſioth, idleneſs, vanity, and a thou- 
ſand temptations. 

In our nation I confeſs it is a cuſtom to educate 
the children of noblemen, and the eldeſt ſons of the 
gentry, to no proper buſineſs or profeſſion, but only 
to an acquaintance with ſome of the ornaments and 
accompalithments ot life, which I ſhall mention imme- 
diatelv. But perhaps it would be far happier for ſom? 
families, it the ſons were brought up to buſineſs, and 
kept to the practice cf it, than to have them expoſed 
to the pernicious inconveniæncies of a ſauntering and 
idle lite, and the more violent impulſe of all the cor- 
rupt inclinations of youth, 

However, it is'certein that far the greater part of 
mankiad muſt bring up their children to fome regular 
buiinets and proteſſion, whereby they may ſuſtain their 
lives and tupport a tumily, and become uicful members 
to tae ſtate. Now in the choice of ſuch a proſeſſion 
or employment for children, many things are to bz 
conſulted. 

(1.) The circumſtances and eſtate of the parent; whe- 
ther it will reach to place out the child as an appren- 
tice, to provide for him materials for his buſineſs or 


trade, 
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trade, and 0 ſupport him ml be fhail be able to main. 
tain bimlel: !v his profeſlion. Sometimes the ambi- 
tion of the parent ard the child bath fixed en a trade 
far above their circumlonce in conſequence of which 
the child hath been exvojcd to many inconventencies, 
and the parent to many 1 rr. s. 

(2.) The capacity and telerts of the child mult alfo 
be conſidsred. It itbe a pruicihon of hard labour; 
hath the child a heaithy ani im conſtitution, and 
ſtrength of bod: equal to the work? 3f it be a pro- 
feflion that requires the ezercie ct fancy, Kill, and judg- 
ment, or much ſtudv and eomrivarice z * the queſtion 
will be, hath the lad a genius cap: ible of thinking well, 
4 bright imagination, a 1 id judgment? Is he able to 
endure ſuch an applicuticn ot mind as is neceſſary for 
ine employ merit? 

(3. ) The temper and inclination of che child muſt be 
brought into this conſultation, in order to determine 
23 + proper buſineſs tor lite. It the daily libour and hu- 

s of a man be not agrecable to him, he can never 
hope do Manage it with any grcat ente Or ſuc- 
C215, E NAICUW 4 bt: *CHRAL VET, V1.0 vrt iC ted th N Le kad 
always an averiien to te imell of mortar : and I was 
acquair.* ded once wit h a lad who began to lun Greek 
at fehool, but le complained it did not arr2e with his 
conſtitutier. I think the firit ot theie Caght to have 
been DI! gat 1 '> to work ia plaſs or tim ber, or any 
thing ru her then in bricks : as for the other (da my 
beſt remembrance), te ws witcle difpofed of to A 
calling wi.crem Le had nothing to do with Greek. 

And le re I wceuid beg ILave to del. 1e, uit none 
migh: be encour: HS 10 purſue any ot the learred pro- 
teſuons, tit is, divinity, law, or phyfic, who have not 
the ſi zus a good genius, Who are not patient of long 
ater. ion and clote application to ſtudy, who have nct 
a peculizr celight in that profeſſion which they choole, 
and u taal a Prat ty firm conſtitution of body; fer 
maucl {tudy is a wearinefs to the fleſh, and the vigour 
of natiie 15 ſooner impaired by laborious thoughtfulneſs 
than . be labour of the limbs. 

(J) It thould be alſo the ſolicitous and conſtant 
care of parents, when they place out their children — 5 

1 t | 
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the world, to ek out maſt : for them who protec 
frions religion, who proce all mori vItues, ww 
keep 2004 orders and gon Urs in th ei: tavly. Tac 
new! :& of this concern his deen the rail s: a thoutund 
voptms in our day; and ni ar 1t1anding the ſenſihle 
miſ. e arifing from this negli gence, vet there is ill 
0 Bals care taten in a matter of 10 great impor:- 
ance “. 7 
Thus ranch for this part cf the edbc uon of ſons. 
Bit vou will ſay then, what bnfirets of life mult 
daughters he brought no to? I mit contets when | 
have feen for many of this fex, wio have I've! well in 
the time of their chi} iheood, 1 exp d ti many 
Amins and poverty ypon the death of their Parents. 
| love turen withod there were more of the calling ot 
emol yvwpents cf lite pecuVarty appropri ited to women. 
e a ner were regularly eluewed in them, tha 
ners mite be n better provi mu de for their ſup- 
rt. Wine if all the garm yes whick ar: worn b. 
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women were fo limited and v dtruünzd in the mann- 
1 þ . p - © . ? Fas ' * 'Y } * * 1 
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jf in dis caſt: and what if Hm: of the aaf er labonrs 
— * . . . * - ? 3 * 8 — + LY 
F 2 re reſervd for them only? Bat thi i; not 
mY: Pi Ce. 
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inal met ang fer th: gr, ments of embeuu idery: 
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they have been gene rall- employed in the preparation 
” | * 1 . — © Fw 3 1 ** 1742 * 4 . 
! 4 th 11 *. — regular . LEMON} ©! tre aTa!i T5 ct the 


one for the cenvretienc' wad 2:commodatior.s of hu. 
n. un ite, in tie fzrniture cf the rams, and the el-- 
4 © ANC: 
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I. Ager rtfee na gret degree forum the immodcrat- 
sc 05 pleaſurtes, that fo *enera.l'7 prevails, and learns rinfter 
ats 1 12. and ine. elpeciatis cn the Lords: 
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their felow-creatures, Ihis may have a happy infli. 
ence to lead nem to avoid the vices and ft Mies wich 
have Nur gu oth es 129 miſclucf. 10 imitate he wir- 
_ of thoſe who have belkaved well in iis, and to ſe. 

ire the mſclvts from any dangers and MN, as wel 
25 2 pity W212 weakie Ts * torrows of manktud, and 
afford them a willing and cheerful relict. 

3. The knowledge of the things of the world, and 
the varicus aTuirs ef Enman lifs, muſt te included as 
ene of the cet IunGations of prudence, be would he 
endleſs to run ver particulars of this Lind; but in a 
pe cial n. anner young perſons ſhould apply themſelves 
to know thoſe things which molt nearly concern them, 
and which have the moſt immediate relation to tas 
own buſineſs and duty, to their ovn interen and vel 
tare: and it is a vo'vatle part of wiſlom tt re Feet 
otter things, and not to vue cur tine and ipirits in 
them, when they ſtand in any competition with. gur 
proper and moſt important work, whether we cculder 
ourlelves as men or as Chriſtian», 

Solomon tells us, Eccleſ. iii. 1 17. and vii. 5, 6. 

ere is both time ard judgment for every work, and 
for cvery pu-poſe under the heaven: and that a wiſe 
man's Ben t diſcerneti both time judgment; that 
1 E 0 Jodgeth WEL cencerniag v in fs to be done, and 

ne when to dv ite ang l.eteſcre the miſęery of 

a 2 cat upc i. I. in, becauſe le knows nat this me 

gnent, he dach neither dilcern u hat is proper 
2 5 Zone, I GE UNS Pre per calon of doirg it. Prudence 
cor is in judging well what is to be fat and what | is 
the Cone, on every new (ccaſion; when to lie fil 
nd when to be active; when to keep filence, and when 
to ſpeak; v hat to avoid, and . bat to puriucy; how to act 
in very difãculty; v bat means to muke ue of to con 
pais uch an end; be w to hchave in every crcumitan; 
t lite, and in all comp: ies; how to gin the favorr 
of Marin in order 11 pre m_ our on Lippinets, 
and to 61 t:e rack. fervice to God and me mot vo cd 
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«nd treuſuring them up {2 2418 2546 an A- 
Amons human writings oi dis Kind, perhaps the 


4 þ * 0 — L ” * 
ank catled Felefial icus, thou h it be among tac 
l * 


apocryphal writings, s eg tal ts te beſt of tac ancients. 
And among the moderne, I know not a better collec- 
tion than ue little book of Directions, Cuuntels, and 
Advices, lately publich-d br Dr Fler tor the uſe of 

5 on; though coli witn he ad rendered it uni- 
A aceegtable to all rea tere, Ly avoidins ſome ſe- 


aries on the other ur; and that he had ſ-ared his 
„tte 14127125 GN the. name Gt ins, tno dg "thoſe t- 
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be Cruaments and Acc: ments of Lift. 


HZ laſt part of inſtruction which I include in the 
1 dei of a Tod = Action, is an initrution or 
tA in foine of the uſeful oraa.nents and accompliſh- 
2223.5 ct life. 
it 2as been the cuſtom cf our nation, for perſons 
F the middle and the lower ranks cf life, who deſign 
tweir chilären tor trades aud manutatures, to ſend 
them to the Latin and Greek ſchools. There they 
wear out tour or tive vears of time in Ms a num- 
ber el Grange wrrus, that will be cf very liitle uſe to 
tom in all the foil wing affairs of their ſtation: ana 
this very learning alſo is ger ar: ** taught in a very 
tiretome and moſt irrational method, when they are 
turced to learn Latin by grammars and rules writer 
in that unknown tongue. When they leave the ſchoo! 
they nivally forget what they have learned, and the 
chiaf advantage ey gain by it, is to ſpell and pro- 
ince hard words better waen they meet then in 
Engliſh : whereas this Mill of ſpelling right be att WER 
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in a far ſhorter time, and at an eaſier rate, by ocher me- 
thods ®, aud much (F lies might be faved and im- 
proved to better purpoics. 

As for the ſors ct thoſe who enjoy more plentit ul 
er in tue world, they may be in ctructed in 

be Latiz and Creck languages fur ſeveral valuable ends 
in their ſtation : : and Apecialy thoſe Who deſign the 
learned proiefiious ouyglit thoroughly to underſtand 
them; and luch as purſue the ſtudy of divinity muſt 
be acquainted aifo with Hebrew and Chaldee, that they 
may read ttze Old Teitiment in its — langue ge 
as well as the New. 

The French is now. a days sſtemed alſo an accom- 
plithment to both ſexts. If tacy have time enough, 
which they know rot how to ciapley better, and 4 
good memory, I would noc forbid ic. There ate le- 
veral good books written in that language winch are 
not naworchy of cur perafal: and there are many 
words row introducsd in the Englith lang guage, bor. 
rowed and derived trom thence, as well as from the 
Latin and Greek ; fo that it may not be improper for 

zn Engliſh gentleman to learn thefe tongues, that he 
way urderitand his own tHe beter. I add aiio, that 
if perſons have much acquaiitance with the French 
nation, Or have occation to converte with foreigners 
at court cr in the city, or if they deſign to travel a- 
broad, the French is u neceflary tongue, decauſe it is ſo 
much ipoken in Zurope, and eipecially in courts. Eu: 
oth rwite, there are 10 many ot the valuable writings 
of French authors perpetually tranilated into Englitt, 
that it is a _ne2..!e's thing to go through much difficul- 
ty, er take much pains in attaining it. I am inclined 
to believe, that, (cacept in the caics above mentioned), 
tew have (cunt the prctit aniwer the labour. As fer 
thote perſons who ate bred up to traffic with cther na- 
tions, they muſt neccſſuruy learn the language of thoſe 
nations; and 2:15 1 reckon not among their accom- 
pliſkments, but conſider it as rather a part of their pro- 
per buſineis in lite, 


In 


dec my Art ©. Reading and Vriticy, chap 231, 
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In ſhort, it is a thing of far greater value and im- 
? ? ' * „ «= * 
portance, tat pouch ous be per Ay will Kuled in 


. 
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readir g, writing, and ipenking their native ongue in 1 
proper, A Fitz and graceful marrer, than in loiling 
among foreign largunges. It is of more wenth and 
advantage 10 gentlemen and lavies to have an exact 
knowledge of what is decent, juſt, and elegant in Eng- 
liſh, than te te a critic in ſore gu tongues, Tre very 
knowledze ci foreign words ſhould be improxed to this 
purpnic; ard in crder to obtain this accompl ſhinent, 
they jaould frequently converſe with thoſe pertons and 
Looks which ars execmed pie and elegant in d. ir 
xind. 

Tits far concerning the con ledge of words, Bat 
the knowledge ct things is of much more impcrtance. 
1. "The young gentry of both ſexes ihonld be a 
little acquainted with logic, that they may learn to ob- 
tain clear ideas; to judge by reaſon and the nature of 
things; to baniſh the prejudices of infancy, cuſtom, 
and humour ; to argue cloſely and juſtly on any ſub- 
j?& ; and ta caſt their thoughts and wes ito à pro- 
per and eaſy method. 

2. Several pars of mathematical icarning are alio 
neceſſary ornaments of the mind, and nut without real 
:dvantag2: ard many cf theſe are h ng ebe to the 
lancr, mat youth wiil be entertained and pleated in 
acquiring tte knowledge of them. 

Befides tie common ſkill in accounts which is necd- 
ivl for a trader, there is a variety cf pretty and uſeſul 
rules and practices in arithmetic, to which a gentleman 
ſhould be no ſtranger: and if his gerivs lie that way, 
a little infight into algebra would be no diſadvantage 
to him. It is fit that young people of any figure in 
the world facuid tee jome of the ſprings and clues 
whereby ſkilful men, by plain rules cf reaicn, trace out 
me nook deep, diſtant, ard hidden queſtions ; and 
whereby they find certain arſwers to thoſe inqui- 
Ties, which at firſt view ſeem to he without the ken of 
murkind, and beyond the reach cf human knowledge. 
it was for want of a litile more general acquaintance 
with mathematical learning in the world, that a good 
Zebraiſt and a geometer were counted conjurers a cen- 
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ring, ger grapar, and aſtronomy, which are ſo er ter. 
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Geography and aſtrenomy are exceedingly delighttal 
Audice. Lhe knowledne of the linzs and circies cf 
the globes, cf heaven aid earth, is counted fo necet- 
fare in our age, that no perion (it eitheir tex is now 
2ſtee mea 80 have had an 7 cleg int education Wit a nit it. 
Even tradeſmen an! the actors in corumon Vie thouty, 


in my opinion, in their Four, ger vealn, learn io mething 
f theſe . iastzad of va diy wearing Cut ſeren 
N ef drudgery in Greek and Latin. 

N artiize as well as delight 
or mar hid, te kH⁰,ůαẽ 4 me G the carth on which they 
dwell, ard cf die ſtars and kiss that furround them on 
ail ſides. It is almoeit n:ccifary for yeung perions 
(1 pretend ta any thing of initrudtion and ichool- 
ing abore e loweſt rank cf pe- ple) to gat a little ace 
quaintance with the f<veral parts ct the land and the 
ca, tat they mar KOOW in hat quarter of the world 
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Common ewe ape rs. 


It is necefiary alto to - ſomething of the hea- 


vealy bedies, ar.d their various riotiems and period 64 
evolution, that we may undecllan the accounts © 
tine in ow 1288, and the kiltor ics of ancler: nations, 
as well as x the reaſr:ns of day at. d night, turmmcr 


ar d 5 1 lie various pprarances and places 0. 
dz moon and other planets. Then we hall not be 
ige d at every eclipſe, or pref ge, aud foretel public 
C21 Lata 1 at ihe fight cf a coiet: we thall fre t! 
ia covered wit! Carknel:, 924 hee kun moon de prived 
aht, without: ſerebodi: 55 ima ginati us that the 

d veinmert is in Carr, or that ah 2 worid is come 
co an end. Tu-: will net c 11 create rational krow- 
and guard us again ſt foolth and ridicvlous fears, 
vt is will arnuſe the mind moſt azrceably ; and it has 
Py tet. Gig to raiſe in gur thoughts we 
moi magnificent ideas cf Gg by the ſrr- 
ver ef Lis works, ia their c urpiiing cranliur and divine 
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3. atural pile ſophy, at leall in the more gereral 
5 s ard Cour: — 1s ot it, fouls be jntuie iuto 
? tainds cf youth, This is a very bright crrument 
oi gur rational ares which are inclined to be in- 
Guiittive into the cautes and reaicrs of things. A 
courſe of pluilojophical experiments is now frequently 
atter ded by the ladies as well as gentleman, with no 
mall pleaſur: and improvement. 8 cd and religicn 
may be better known, ane clearer dens may be ob- 
-aine n of te amazing wi — m of cue Creator, an ier 
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tiſe Os tlic F. xi: nice ot Gan 5 & 125 to 1 Actiech 

ſection, Nicunerteit's Reli zicus Pil. Iiapher, and Dr 

Naither's Cheiflian Ph. lofopher, Thete things will 

enlarge ar : refne ih: underſtar ling, improve the 

negment, and bring the faculty of rotlening into 2 
Is 


juker ex ercil e, even upim all maan: f tanze 
4 Fliſtony 15 another accompliihment t you and 
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agrees Ye and uſefi} to mankind. 

(# Nor can onr education be called completely ele. 
cant aithout ſomeching of poeſy, in to very pclire an 
WONG this. | 

While I mention ſome knowledge cf posſy as a 

proper ornament of youth, I would not be underitcod 
as though IT recom mendes verſe-making to every young 
gentlom. in and lair, It is an old proverb, that poets 
4 2 born, ar not Triade. And i cugu I have been too 
tar betroved be an unguurded eee into arte pt 
of this rind, in ſome of my former years, yet while I 
ſometimes 2 rt cf having hid out fo mary days an! 
a nett li?: in „nitiag verſes, I will not encon- 
Tage 8 rs to 2 ict'tc it, unteis they are blett with a 
brighter Renis, and find an inſuperable bent and bias 
of ſnul that way: and even with them let it be a diver- 
162 and not a buſinels. 

The th: * 4 rheretors which I here recommen :d:d to 
4 c a polite ec acation, is fore acquaintance 

rith good verte. Fo read it in the beſt authors, to 
law. t know, and tate, and fol a fire ftonza, as well 
as hear it, an 1 to troafnre up tume of the richeſt fentt- 
ments and expre!icns of the moſt admired wiiters, is 
all that Iman in this advice. 

Nor is this z mere aziiteracnt or uſclefs embroidery 
of the min d. 1 brightens and an' mates the fancy with 
a thouſand beautiful images, it carickess the foul with 
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IA moſt charming vitt of tte God of nature, and se- 


ſigned for the ſolace &> our ſorrows and the improves 
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with a musical ear and voice, ſont have ſome inſtrue. 
tion heftowed on them, thet toy may acquire this de- 
Goa fit, I am ſorry thet he prevett part of our 
1s, v. „ herchy vun ge ntle nen and ladies are taught 
to prag: & this art, arc of as ar roms kind, and ſome 
of them polluted too. Will no happy genius lend a 
helping hond to reſcue matic from : ul its defile ments, 
and to turaiſh the tongue with a nobler and mare re- 
fine! melody? Bit finging nuiſt not be named atone, 
Varions harmony bath of the wind and ttrigg were 
enge in ute in divine worthif, and that by divine ap- 
roiniment., It is certain then, thit the uſe of thefe 
inltruntents in common life is no unlawful practice, 
though ty: New PF-itiment has not ord a! med the uſe 
of id ia evange=iical worinip. But if the voice be hay- 
Til; capable ef this art, it is preſerable to all inſtru- 
ments fathiemed and compoted by man: this is an er- 
t-rmed and tired by God himfelf. It is mot 
Hur kept in exerciſe, th _ till is retained long eſt, and 
the Olenttire trum cend3 all the ret. Where an ode of 
i ferap1ic c e is ice throughout to 
nr by an zl ice, white the ſpirit at 
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# % 
re ep fe VS 2 dev. ut emrer, r vs 01 the 


13 


L the terte are united. and it a pro cs to the 
feriptural ies 57 the celeſtial thate. Happy the youth 
AK ho ts a li em ant harmonims 2 1, with a 
piaus tur „t fort, a cheerful foirir, and a relith of 

raed de! He takes a Comment lit above this 
Yow2r wage af beyend t; e regions of ſenſe and time; 
he j ins the concert af the he wenly inkabitents, and 
F 


j. S. 4 
$3 
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cis £5 micipate the buſigeis ar d the blelledneſs of 
erat. 

S>all I be allowed after this, to mention drawing 
and painting as agreeable emuſements of polite 2 2 youth? 
Whzre the genius leads tluit way it is a noble diver- 
on. l improves the mind. Nature hae! her ihare in 
lis as Res as in poeſy ; where nature inclines, let po- 
ire youth be taught 29 etch a little on paper; let 
1. 
* 


theni have at leaſt ſ-me taſte of theſe arts, ſome capa- 


city of being pleaſed with 2 curious draught, a ncble 
ninting, an elegant ſtatue, ard fin2 reſemblances of 
nature, This is an mgenious and à graceful acquire- 
7 ment. 
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ment. r Richardſon's ELiſay on the Theory of 
Painting is the beſt book that I know on that ſub- 
je, and ſuſficient to give a young gentleman a ge- 
neral knowledge of the art. 

S all I now name the art of fencing and of riding 
the tannagedhorſe, as an accompliiament for gentlemen? 
Theis are exerciſes of a healthy kind, and may be utc- 
ful in human lite. Shall I ſpeak of dancing as a mod- 
ih accemplthment of both fexes? I conteis I know 
no evil in it. This allv is a healthful excrcile, and ic 
gives young perions a decent manner of appearance in 
con:pany. It may be profitable to ſome good pur- 
poſes, it it be well guarded againſt ail the avuics and 
remptations that may attend it. Ic was uſed of old to 
ſacred and civil rejoicing, Exod. xv. 20, 21. 2 Sam. 
vi. 14% 1 Sam. xviii 6. It is certaialy an advantage 
to hie the body formed early to graceful motion, to 
which the art of danciag miy have contributed. But 
where ic is jo much beloved and indulged, it has moſt 
{nſible Cancers, opeciully mixed dancing. It leads 
v2utl too otien and too cariv into compuny ; it may 
create too much rwrwardnets and atfurance in the ſex 
wheote chief glory is their modeſty; it may kindle vain 
and vicious inctinations, ard raite in young minds too 
great a ſondnels for the exceſſive ;zaictics and licen- 
tous Pleaiures Of tlie age. 

In all theſe affairs a wite parent will kzep a watch- 
zul eve upon the cluld, while Be indulges it in theſe 
gratiferions of youth ant mclination : a wife parent 
will daily chierve whether the fon or the little daugh- 
ter begin to be too much charmed with any of the gay 
ornaments and amuemenss of life; and, with a pru- 
dent and ſecret lolicicuile, will take care leſt any of them 
trench on the more necelffary and more important 
duties of lite and religion. And according io this 
view of things, the parent's hand will either give a 
woler rein to the purſuit of theſe excrciſes, or will 
manage the propenſities of the child with a needful 
and becoming rettraint. 

But among all the accompliſhments of youth, there 
15 none preferable to a decent and agreeable behaviour 
among men, a mcdeſt freedom of ſpeech, a ſoft and 

Ee elegant 
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elegant manner of addreſs, a graceful and lovely de. 

portment, « cheerful gravity and good humour, with 
4 mind N ever ſerene under the ruffling acci- 
dents of human lite: add to this, a pleaſing ſulemnity 
and reverence when the dilconfe turns upon any thing 
ſacred and divine, a becoming neglect of i injuries, a 
hatred of calumry and flander, a habit of ſpeaking 
well of others, a pleaſing benevolenc+ and readinets to 


do good to mankind, and fpecial co mpatlion to the mi- 


ſerable ; with an air and countenance, in a natural and 
unaffected manner, expretlive of all theſe excellent qua- 
lifications. 

Some of theſe, I own, are to be numbered among 

the duties and virtues, rather thanamong the ornaments 
of mankind : ut they muſt be conſeſſed to be orna- 
ments as well as virtues. They are graces in the eye 
o man as weil as of God. Theſe will beſpeak the at- 
ection of all bat know us, and engage even an ill. 
natured world betimes in our favour. Theſe will enable 
the youth of both ſexes, who are ſo happy to attain 
them, to enter upon the ſtage of Ine with approbation 
and love, to paſs through the world with eale (as far as 
eaſe may be expected in ſo degener:te and unhappy a 
ſtate of things), to finiſh the Fenes of action on earth 
with applauſe, and to leave behind them the monument 
of a good name, when their bodies ficep in the duſt, 
and their ſouls dwell with God. 


SECT. VIIL. 
A Guard againſt exit Influences from Perſons and Things. 


T belongs alſo to a good education, that children be 
1 and ſecured (as far as poſſible) from all 
evil influences and unh: appy impreſſions, which they 
may be expoſed to receive both from perſons and ti in 
I ſhall fuſficiently explain this direction by — 
inſtances. 

Let not nuries or ſervants be ſuffered to fill their 
minds with filly tales and with ſenſeleſs rhimes, many of 
which are fo abſurd and ridiculous, that they will not 
2ear to be repreſented in a grave diſcourſe. The ima- 
gination 
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gination of young creatures is hereby flattered and de- 
ccived : their reaſon is groſsly abuſed and impoſed 
upon: and by this m2ans they are trained up to be 
amuſed with follies and nonſenſe, rather than to exer- 
ciſe their underſtanding, whic!: is the glory of human 
mature. 

Let not any perſons that are near them terrify their 
tender minds with diſmal tories of witches and ghoſts, of 
devils and cvil ſpirits, of fairies and bughears in the dark. 
This kath hal a molt miſcticrous effect on ſome chil- 
Gren, and hath tixed in their conſtitutions ſuch a rooted 
flavery and fear, that they have ſcarcely dared to be 
I-{t alone all their lives, eſpecially in the night. Theſe 
ſto:ies have made ſuch a deep and frightful i mpreſſion 
en their tender fanci:s, that it hath enervated their 
ſouls, it hath broken their ſpirits early, it hath grown 
up with them, and mingled with their religion, it hath 
laid 2 Vretched foundation tor melancholy and diſtract- 
iag ſorrows. Let theſe fort or intormations be reſerv- 


ed for their firmer years, an l:t them not be told in 


their hearing, till they can better judge what truth or 
reality there is in them, and be made ſenſible how 
much is owing to romance aud fiction. 

Nor let ther little hearts be frighted at three or 
ſour years old with inccking and bloody hiftories, witl: 
maſſacres and martyrdoms, with cuttings and burnings, 
with the images of horrible and burbarcus murders, with 
racks und red-hot pincers, with engines of torment and 
cruelty, with mangled limbs, and carcaics drenched in 
gore. It is tim: enough, when their ipirits are grown 
a little firmer, to acquaint them with thete randneſſes 
and miſeries of human nature. There is no necd that 
the hiſtory of che holy conteſſors and martyrs mould be 
{et betore their thouglits fo early in all ttcr mot ghaſt- 
ly ſhapes and colours. Theſe things, when they are a 
little oder, may be of excellent uſ2 to diſcover to them 
ine wicked and bloody principles of perſecution, both 
among the Heathens and the Papiſts; and to teach 
them the power of the grac: of Christ, is ſupporting 
theſe poor ſufferers under all the torments which ther 
ſuſtained for the love of God and the truth. 
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Let their ears be ever kept from all immodcit Aries, 
and from wanton ſongs: from riddles and puns with 
double meanings and toul intentions : let them nat be 
ſuffered to read wanton jeſts or arorons romances : 
and due care ſhou!d be taken to remove all Books ont 
of their way that may def.ic their imagination, or teach 
them the language or the lentiments of impurity. Nor 
let their eres be entertained with lewd arid unclean pic. 
tures, and images Of things or actions that are not At to 
be expoſed. Theie ming indeed Lave tao orden an un- 
happy influence to Corr: pt t: le FANCY ar id the manners; 
and in rip er years have been che cecaſicn of numierley; 


— j ——— ee. — 


miſchicſs : but eſpecially they {ould be kept far away 
from the aght er Fearing of children, leit too deep and | 


dangerous impreſhons be mace in thote early years cf 
lite. Nothing | but v2at is chaſte, pure, ard innocent, | 
ſhould come within hereachef their eres and ears. Even 
the common neccliicies and actions cf nature thould be 
always expreſſed beſore tem in the moſt modeſt fornis 
A ſpeech that vr mother - tor gue can furnith us with, 
In this reſpect (as the poet tavs) children ftould te 
treated with Treat reverence. 


Maxiina Gd otar purris revert. 


| | It is confeſſ:d that books cf anatomy, and otller 
; parts of neceilury fcience, are proper to b: written; 


| and theie muy be conſuilled by perſons whn are grown 
up to a due age, eſpecially by thoſe whot? prot. Mon 
| requires it, There is allo f-me nec? :Mry of faul nar 
| ratiwes, where foul crimes 412 comm wre d. and oug ut 
to be publicly Ep und brought to joitice and * 
niſhment it As tk: airs of mirikind tand, theſe 
things cann t always be: welded : Lud there is 0 v. in- 
ner ef necttity that children ilould read them, or rath 
urguut red youth, 

Fer tome cf th: re: Tons be re- mentis ned, there 
{hould be a wife condi in thewins chuldre! 
ot the Bible they mould red: tor though the word 
ot God expre lech all, things with due C<cency, yet 


L 


there are ſome things which have been fund necetary 
10 be poken 01 121 tripture 7 bot! 2 in U. er 51 * Totes 


and 
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and in itte recrefentation or the wick laeſs of the 
Gentiles in ut Mew Tetamz- , in nch adult per- 
ſons have been concern-d, Wick tt. % neceffity 
for children to read and hear, and tity ing be paſſzd 
ever or cmitted among them. The ſows were wont 
to withhol4 Solomon's Song from their children till they 
were thirty years old: and th: lde pious aid prudeut 
B. bop Tulotſon (in a mas cpr which I have ſeen) 
wiches that thoſe parts of the Bible whercia there are 
{-me of the affairs of rmank.ud cxpretted tao naturally 
(S te calls iz) were emitted in the public leffons 67 
tie church: I tlink racy may as well be excepted 
Alto out of the common l:tuns ui chudren, aud out of 
tue ul courſe c reading in family-wor flip. 

Lt parents take as much care as th ey can in the 
choice of compunions and pul ytellows tor their tons and 
their daughters. It would Lea kappy thing it chil- 
dren, who are bred up in ſchool, could be ſecured 
from the company and evi infuence ct other children, 
who curie and twear, who take the name of Gedi i:: 
vun, and uſe fiichy and unclean lan age. Matters 

nd mictreiſes ſhould be very watchful and ſtrict in 
their inquiries into the behaviour of their ſcholars of 
botu zess when they are cut ct their flight, that it it 
were poihible there might not be one among them 
WI "fe lips are impure Gor Drotane : ivr one diſeaſed 
meep may inte&t tas Whale fock. However, where 
children find ſuch immorzity practiſed by any cf their 
fellows, they ſnould be tanght to thew their utmoſt 
ahhorrence ct it, and ipezuly forfake lach periicicus 
company. 


Ser. . 
A Guard ſet on the Sport and Dives fin of Children. 


8 parents ſhould take care to {ave their clit Dy ren 
employed in proper learning and buns, for! 
ſhould not think it beneath thera to concern hea 
a little about their ſports and recrcat.nr.s. Human na 
ture, eſpecially in younger years, cannot be — 
kept intent on work, learn ing, or labour. There muſt be. 
E e 3 1-718 
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ſome intervals of pls ure to give a looſe to the mind, 
and to refreſh the natural thirits. Too long and in- 
tenſe a confinement t one thing is ready to over: tire 
the ſpirits of vouth, and to weaken the ſprings of ac- 
tivity by excetive tatizae. It is an old ſimile on this 
occaſion, and a very juſt one, that a bow kept always 
bent will grow tceble and loſe its force. The alter- 
nate ſucceſſions ct buſineis and diverſion preſerve the 
body and ſoul of children in the happieſt temper: and 
learning is re cloſely purſued, and work better donc, 
after ſome agreeable relaxations. The young cre 
tures apply themſelves to their biiſineſs with new vigour 
after the enjoy ment or ſcme pleatirible releaſe. 

I confeſs it would be a confid:rable advantage, if 
the varicus parts of leurning and buſineſs in which 
children are employed were ſo happily contrived, that 
one might be as it were a relaxation or diverſion, when 
the mind is tired with the other: and it the children 
have a talte and reliſh of reading and improvement ct 
tle nd, there is a rich variety of entertainment to 
be found in books of poetry, hittory, accounts of the 
we an of art and nature. as well as ingenioas prac- 
tices in mechar ical and mathematical affairs. It is ha p- 
Piet indeed, where this reliſh is the gift of nature; 
yet children may he trained up, by wiſe and alluring 
methods, to delight in knowledge, and to choole ſuch 
ſort of recreations, efpzcially in winter - nights and rainy 
ſeaſons, when they cannet enjoy the more active diver- 
f,ons abroad. Yet beſides theſe, fome other forts of 
ſports will generally be found neceiſary for children of 
almoſt all ei.poſiticns. 

And their * onght to be ſuch as are in ſome 
meuſure choſen by thenitelves, that they may be mat- 
ter of delight, vet itil under the regulation of the eye 

ung prucence of a parent. No ſort of play ſhould be 
permitted, where! facved thi ings become a matter of 
jeſt or merriment. No ſport thould be indulged where- 
in foul lar gunge, ill names, or ſcandal are pradt'ſed; 
wherein there is any violation of modeſty, or of the 
rules of decency and cleanlineſs; nothing muſt be 
ſuffered wherein there is any breach or the moral pre- 
cepts of the law of God ; wherein corering or cheat» 


ing, 
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ing, falſehood or lying, are practiſed or allowed. They 
ſhould be confined to honeRy, juitice, truth, and gond- 
nets, even in their very play. ; 

They thould not be permitted to uſe ſuch fporting 
as muy tend to diſcompoſe their ſpirits, eo ace their 
nature, injure their fleth, prejudice their healch, break 
their limbs, cr do miſchiet to them elves, or each 
ether. This ſhould rather be the pla of dogs or 
horſes than of children. 

Nor mould they evcr be allowed to pra&ite those 
diverſions that carry an idea of barharity and cruelty 
in them, though it be but to brute creatures. They 
ſaouid nat {-t up cocks tobe banged with cudgels thrown 
at them about Zhrove-tide ; nor delight in giving a tedi- 
cus lingering death to a young litter of dogs or cats, that 


may bz appcinted to be deſtroyed and drowned, leſt they 


multiply too much in a houſe ;: nor ſhould they tak? 
pleaſure in pricking, culting, or maagling young birds 
wich they have caught, nor ufing any ſavage and 
bloody practices towards any creatures whatſnever, le.: 
their hearts grow hard and unrelening, and they learn 
n t me to practiſe theſe cruelties on their own kind, 
and to murder and torture their fellow mortals, or at 
leaſt to be indifferent to their pain and diſtreis, ſo as to 
oceaſion it without remorſe. 

They ſavuls never be ſuffered to game for money, 
nor even for their ovn toys or play-things if they are 
coltly and expenſive: many fore inconveniencies in 
riper years arite from ſuch indulgences. And indeed 
no recreaticns ſhould be accounted lawful but thoſe 
in which they can with courage recommend themſelves 
to God, and defire his bleſſing upon them. 

Theſe children who are kept pretty cloſe to learn- 
mg in 2 ichool, ſhould be directed to purſue their re- 
creations, as much as may be, in the open air; and to 
cxercife their limbs with vigour and activity, that their 
growth and health may not be impaired by ſtudy, and 
100 much confinement to a book. But in very foul 
weather, or in long wiater-evenings, (as I hinted be- 
tore), they may be taught to ſeek ſuch diverſions as 
may at once reſreth and improve their minds. 


For 
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Fur want ei tus, ia om amtes, the games of 
draug ate ard cet ace rA, 2rd ſome other little 
porte zit 4 C3037 A, WIA zit anf takes r ain. 
at gain, beyond Me tt Plealtz ec: victory. In other 
houſes, cards ant. Ac. are in: r dguced, or wart ot bet. 
ter recrettions. The former cf l „ nemelz, draughts 
and che. 
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are ſ2icc.m uſed wichcut © Eepofini 1 200 mucli money 
a5 We aakt ; and FYY tends ta e gage the paticns 
With greate, themen Ian tlie 1e of a recreation 
can requfre, or ihould admit. Bui I licave it to tloſe 
WEG are ere i. ful in got ultie d 2 irn 10 prove them 
ablulatelr unlawi al in tl. : very natute of the 2 ame. 
However at Le, 1 Lave cn earneſtly withed, 


that initead of 21l &. : ſe vi .es, t?.c:2 were fome more 
profitable fports inrented for a ling evelling, for a dull 


hour, or a rainy [eauor. : 2: 7. | aim well fare <=d, that 
it forme inver. cus und. 5 ich is ell ſkilled in mathe- 
mati cal learning and in gamss, would bit take pains 
to cortrive rome ſuck: dive rhors, there might be a much 
better account given of the hours (t leiſure aud remiſ- 
fon of bui:neis tv perfors of wth ſexes „ and of all 
ages, than can be at 2 ter want of tuch ufſcful 
and improving recreations. 

What it cards and — It. ud be proved to be ever 
ſo lawful in themſelves, vet there might be various in- 
ventions, of much mcre advant age to knowledge and 

virtue, placed in the room of Rem. May not ſome 
little tal, ets of paitcynard be mage in imitation of 
cards, u Eich m at reach the vnlearred ſeveral parts 
Cf grammar, Pill, DEST), gecgraphy, aſtro- 
nomy ? &c. 

Wha: if or. cn.2 fide (i theſe tablets or charts a town 
cr city were 7.47.26 and Geſcribec, ; id or the ger fide 
the county, previace, and g e that town 
ſtaads, with ſome gecgrapbical cr hidtorical remark on 
it: and v heſcever in play Craws e chart with the 

town 
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town cn it, ſrould be obliged to tel the county v 
it ſtands, and ihe remar x on it? 
Wat it on one ſide were a f, Metin figure, ar d 
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longzing to it? 
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ed by tim uo dass the chart which has tie figure 


> it on one { -e were a word in Engliſn, and on 
the CH. er ta: ſame Ui. 8 expreſſe d in Latin, Creck, or 
French, tor ſuch who learn thoſe languages. 
Or i ür gle ram es of Ear 119 Mer and ww men vere 
n one fide; and the reverf Conia the Luſtorr, ar 
19172 Mort Account, of hoſe Pt ricis wile names are 
12 tamous. 
What if ia a ſacet of paper, or 2 teoperny book, 
re Written a hundred proverbs or wilt fayings, caol- 
Bars ut of moralitcs, ancient and modern, relating 
t b the virtucs and vices; and a collection of the 
zit EMENENT ExXampics Of theſe vices and virtues were 
luperadded: and if one or more in bodies of word, 
ct lixteen, twenty, or thirty-two flat ſides were formed 
with the nate Of ce virl is cr Vice infcribed en eact. 
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figures have had no itare in the game: the cards are 
uſed like common cards itill, without any manner of 
impicvement of any of the gam. rs in theic ſciencecs. 
But what I propoie, is a contrivarce to render theſe 
words, or figures, cr ſentences, the very implements 
or eng nes of the iport itisif, with ut oO mach as he 
torm of any ipace, or club, or heart, cr diane d drawn 
upon the chart or tablet. 

S me ci tice exerciſes and dive ions, if happily 
cortrived, may nut only be fit to entertain children in 
their younger years, but may uſefully amuſe them 
when they are grown up toward manly age. 

Fer my part, I own myielt to te {5 much nailed 
in tl. e various james uſed among us, tat | am: not fit 
to contrive, nor capible of inventirg juch ufs ns pat: 
time. But I with ſome cf the ſon: cf ingeruity had 
ſcience and virtue ſo much at keart, 2+ to attempt ſuch 
a ſervice 25 mankind. And parents thould ſeek ſome 


fort of celightful employmients or recreations for che 


teifare-hours cf their ſons and their daughicrs, when 
Wey are in the ſtage cf youth, that they may be the 
mere eaſily witkhele trom thoſe <iverſions of the pre- 
fent age, which are ſo tathionable and yet fo danger- 
ous. 

Amrcng heſe Jangerous and modiſn diverſions, I can- 
7.5: forbear to mention midnight-afemilies, playhoultes, 
gaming - tables, and maiquerades. Let parents who 
would willingly fee their chilèren walking in the paths 
of piety ard virtue, endeavour te guard their inclina- 
tions from theſe eniicing amuſemerts. Ihe religicn and 
conicience cf many a Well inciined youth have been 
expoſed ts gat and immit.ent danger among tl. o. 
ſcenes cf vaity and f z, to far no worſe. My bufi⸗- 
neſs is 1 r 50 rail wt tl. em, though ſame of my readers 
Will Eurcly zurgire me that I deal with them ſo ten- 
derly, and tiv- them names of fo tott a found. But 
this muſt be canſcil. d, that if perions of piety fre- 
quent chem, ev too much ri;k their character and 
their innocence, and expoie their virtu: and their piety 
to great and roles temptations: or at lat by giv- 
ing the ſanct'on af their preferce at ſuch places, and 
en ſack ocrafions, may make taemſelves acceit.ry to 
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the ruin ot thofe wi may be ifs tortiaed againſt their 
inſnaring tendency, 

Yet forme of tliefe diverſions and ammiem:*:s are fo 
charming to many 4 young thoughdlets creature, that 
ro riſk is thought 145 great tu run, if they may but 
pizaie their ears at tier eyes, an gratity their idle 
and vain inclinati-r.s. Hence 1hofe homes or pleaſure 
are filled and treqtentd hence tie theatres are crowd- 
ed, and garrning-reonms attended by multitudes of youth 
whote parents have erjoyed th bleiüng of a ſtricter 
education: and though their eftate can 1carcely ſup- 
Hort their irregular expence, yet they gratity their 


mains to cure them of d. is peraicious folly. 

But the children of our age will pertly reply, 
t What, mult we live like no-body ? Muſt we turn 
«© 01d Puri ens again? Muſt we look like tools in com- 
+ pany, re there is ſcarcely any difcourſe but of 
„plays, cperas, ant matquerad?s, of cards, dice, and 
44 iduigz! D Form! 2 3 * 4 - er: 18 15 ther . 
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6 ane ot them: 


To this I anſwer, mat I am very ſorry to find that 
ne children of religious parents chooie and delight in 
company Viere theſe things are the chief ſubject of 
eonverſaticn. I fear, leit God and virtue, and the im- 
Dortant things of another world, are utterly baniſhed 
out or tuch a vititng-room, where theſe diſcourſes are 
ne clliei entertiinmert, and there is little place found 
wor any profitible converſation, even about the moſt 
uſeful and valn ble affairs of this life. 

But, light as thete pert quelitons are, I will conſi- 
Jer chem ore after another. You ſav firſt, © Muſt 
& we log like old Puritans! Muſt we live like no- 
„body: No, ray triends, I em not perſuading you 
dy return to the habit and guiſe of your anceſtors, nor 
to tranſact your vil.ts, nor to model your diverſions by 
mne patiern of tourſcore years ago. There is a certain 
taſnion and appearance of things that belongs to every 
age: modes of converſation, and forms of bchaviour, 
are ever chinging in this life: and it is no improper 
tuing for perions, according to their rank and figure 
in lite, to conform themſelves to the preſent cuſtoms, 
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45 fat as ey are innen, and have no evil inſluence 
upon morality er region. Pit where any unhappy 
caſtoms prevail in ti wort that make un iuroud * 
tit piety, that endanger your virtue, that break the 
8⁰ od order ot religious familtss, and arc utually or al. 
ars acahisd wich ue nic hic vous conſequences, 
tercly in theſe initances it is better to look like a Pu- 
riran, mid ſtand almoſt alone, than to {low the mule 
ticuce in che road that Izads to iriguity and miſchief. 
A Puritan, or a Separatitt from tie vam or dangerous 
courts Of A Vicious r is to this day a name cf 
laing Zlor x, di .10U 2 n th nemies of God ar 4 of your 
entcitors may galt it apo n them in a Way of reproach, 
Cie iyume things in which you _ dare to be 
Ungular, if von would be Ciniſtims, and eIpeck. my in 
a certupt and degenerate age. A ſente of the love er 
God t:cured to your hearts, ard on inward pcecz nf 
con ience, will infinitely countery, ii the enmity of the 
world, and overibularce the raproatkes ot an ungodly 
: +*4 + . & @ : Wa 
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lire to preteive 2 MILLY amone!t thei, ard to tranſmit it 


gen ton. * C ilirer cl. ren, wounl bat heartily 

118 to ce met, ir. 429) ved zititenze irom tile haz ard- 
du; diverh ins, a word be ro neo of: any e oe of 
r04 to fund ald ne, and your ; DPtLPares a the ide of 
Virtue Would ot be un zullar Tou might aninimte and 
ſupport one alter win public courage, an a "ok 
God and virtue 07) unt Nils, ron might, ia fome me- 


urs. bear COWn © = eurottery ard ridicale et an 17e 
of vice and ſerſuality; an age wherein comedies and 
N2iqu<ri ST Ag an! tables, and miduig, me aticmbiies, 
are become the modi diverfions. | 

Burt ſtill it mar bs ſaid, what fin is tiere in any cr 
mem? Bear with me then while J take thera in order 
one after another, and briefly give my opinion cor- 
c2rring cach of them. 

1. 25 us begin with the playhouſe. It is granted 
at a dramatic repreſertation of the affairs ot kuran 

fe is by no means finful in itſelf; I am inclined to 

ink that valuabl: compotitions might be made of 
* 


?'s kind, ſuch as might entertain a virtuous 9 
I wit! 


that 
lit 
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wich innocent delight, and even with ſome real profit. 
Sach have been written in French, and have, in times 
paſt, been ated with applauiſc. But it is too well 
known, that the comedies which appear on our ſtage, 
and moſt of the tragedies too, have no delign to tet 
religion or virtue in its beſt light, nor to render vice 
odious to the ſpectators. In many of them, piety 
makes a ridiculous figure, and virtue is dreſt in the 
habit of folly ; the ſacred name of God is frequently 
taken in vain, if not ble/phemed ; and the man of fla- 
grant vice is the fine gentleman, and the poet's fa- 
vourite, who mui be rewarded at the end of the 
lay. 

; Beſides, there is nothing will paſs on our theatres 
that has not the mixture of ſome amorons intrigue : 
lewedneſs itſelf reigns, and riots in ſome cf their ſcenes : 
ſobriety is put quite out of councenance, and modeſty 
is in certain danger there: the youth of ſerious reli- 
gion, that ventures ſoraetimes into this infected air, 
tnds his antidotes too weak to refilt the contagion. 
The pleaſures of the cloſet and devout retirement are 
ſuſpended firit, and then utterly vanquithed by the 
overpowering influence of the laſt comedy: the fancy 
is all over defiled, the vain images riſe uppermoſt in 
the ſoul, and pollute the feeble atcempts ot deyotion, 
til by degrees ſecret religion is loſt and forgotren : 
aud in a little time the playhouſe has got ſo much the 
maſtery of conſcience, that the young Chriſtian 

o bed atter the evening-drama wich as much ſatisfac- 
tion and eaſe as he uſed to do after evening-prayer. 

If there bas been found two or three plays which 
dave been tolcrably free from lewd and profane mix- 
tures, there are {ome ſcores or hundreds that have many 
hateful paſſages in them, for which no excuſe can be 
made. And hen all the charming powers of poeſy 
and muſic are joined with the gayeit ſcenes and enter- 
tainments, to aſſault the ſenſes and the ſoul at once, 
and to drive out virtue from the poſſeſſion of the heart, 
It is to be feared that it will not long keep its place 
and power there. What a prophet of their own ſays of 
the court, may with much more truth and juſtice be 
laid of the theatre: 

Ff Tt 
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It is a golden, but a fatal circle, 

Upon whoſe magic ſkirts a thouſand devils 
In cryital forms fit, tempting innocence, 
And beckon early virtue from its centre. 


Another of the poets cf the town, who made no 
great pretences to virtue, and who well knew the qua- 
lities of the theatre, and its miſchievous influence, 
writes thus of it: 


It would be endleſs to trace ali the vice 

That from the playhouſe takes immediate rite. 

It is the unexhauſted magazine | 

That ſtocks the land with vanity and fin, 

By flouriſhing ſo long, 

Numbers have been undone, both old and young; 
And many bundred ſouls are now unbleſt, 


As for any of my friends who are not yet convinced 
of the juſtice of theſe cenſures, 1 entreat them to read 
what Mr 
written on this ſubject. And though I would by no 
means juſtify and ſupport every remark they have 
made, yet I think every reader who bas a modeſt and 
pious ſoul, and has the cauſe of God and virtue near 
his heart, will be a little afraid to give bis preſence 
there, leſt he ſhould ſeem to encourage ſuch incentives 
to iniquity and profaneneſs : or if he ſhould go thither 
once, merely to ſee and know what it is, I will per- 
fuade myſelt he will not make it his practice, or fre- 
quent that houſe of infection. 

But you will ſay, „There is ſome advantage to be 


language in them, and fafl.ionable airs of con- 


« lemn place; and comedies will teach us to know the 
% world, and to avoid the ridicule of the age.” 


improve in their knowledge of the world and polite- 


Which elſe had dy'd in peace, and found eternal re. | 


Collier, Mr Bedford, and Mr Lawe have 


neſs, remember, that whetſcever may be getten, there 
| = | 


« gained by theſe entertainments : there is a deal cf 
« fine 


«« yerſation : there are many of the fcoleries ot life | 
« expoſed in the theatre, which ſuit rot a more ſo- 


But let my younger friends, who are ſo willing to 
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is much more to be loſt among thoſe perilous and en- 
ticing icenes of vanity : the riſs of their virtue and 
ſetious religion can never be recompenſed by the 
| learning a 2 fine ſpeeches and modeſt airs, or the 
| chrłection of ſom: awkward and unfaſhionable piece 


f 
| 
: 
1 
; 


ef behaviour. This is to plunge headlong into the 
| ſea, that I may walh of a little dirt from my coat, or 
to venture on poiſon in order to cure a pimple. 

Beſides, moſt or all of theſe ends might be attained 
by reading ſome few of the beit of them in private: 
| though I confeſs, I am cautious how I recommend 
| this practice, becauſe I think that almoit all theſe dra- 

matic compoſures in our age have ſome dangerous 
mixtures in them. Thoſe volumes of thort eifay; 
which are entitled the Spectator will give a ſuſficient 
knowledge of the ways of the world, and cure us ct + 
hundred little follies, without the danger that there i: 
| ia reading of plays: though even in thoſe very vo- 
: lumes, I could heartily wiſh that here and there a leat 
were left out, wherein the writers ſpeak too favourably 

cf the ſtage, and now and then (though rarely) iatro- 
duce a ſentence that would raiſe 2 bluch in the face c: 
ſtrict virtue. 

2. The next forbidden diverſion is the maſquerade. 
| By all the deſcriptions that I have heard of it, it ſeems 
| to be a very low piece of foolery, fitted for children 
and for perſons cf a little and trifling genius, who can 
entertain themſelves at blind-man's- buff. And as the 
* entertainment is much meaner than that of the theatre, 
| Dit is ſomething more hazardous to virtue and inno- 
cencz. It does not ſo much as pretend to any ſuch 
improvement of tte mind as the theatre proteſſes; 
while it lays a more drex<ful ſnare to modeſty, and has 
made too often a Cifinel inroad on the morals of thoſe 
that frequent it. Could I but perſuade perſons to 
read what the Riglit Reverend the late Lord Biſhop of 
London his publithed, in his ſermon for the R:forma- 
| tion of Maucers, I am ready to think that all thoſe 
| who proteſs vu tue would refrain thcir feet far from ie, 
and not come near the doors of the houſe. His words 


are theſe ; 
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« Amcngit the various engines ccntrived by a cor. 
rupt generaticn to ſuppert vice and preianerets, ard 
keep them in counterance, I ruſt particularly take 
„notice of maſquerades, as they deprive virtue ard 
religion cf their laſt reiuge, I mean flu me, which 
„ keeps multitudes of ſinners within the bouncs of de- 
„ ceney, after they have broken through all the ties 
of principle and corſcience. But this invention 
ſets them free n om tlat tie alſe; being neither bet. 
© ter nor werſe Lan an opportunity to fay ard do 
there, Lat virtue, decency, ard good manners will 
„nat permit to be ſaid cr done in any cther place. If 
« pericns ct either {ex will frequent lewd znd prcfane 
© plays, or cpenly fon themielxes to locie ard Atlciſti- 
cal afemblics ct ary kind, they have their reward, 
** they are ſure to be naked and branded by all cod 
men as perſons ct corrupt minds ind vicious incli- 
nations, Who Lave zbendened 10 ien and all pre- 
ter. ces to it, nd given themie!.cs over to luzury 
* 2rd pictarerels. And as Lad as the world is, this 
* is a very Leavy lead vpcn the characters cf men, 
« ard in ſp ite cf all the en cavcurs ct vice to bear up 
« and keep itielf in counterance, it Forks them by de- 
„ grees into iniamy and contempt. But this perni- 
% cious invention intrenchles vice and preſarcreſs a- 
„gan ſt all the affaults and im preſſicns Ci fieme: and 
« whatever leu Cncls may be curcerted, vate ver luzu- 
« ry, immccelly, cr extravagarce may be committed 
% in Verd or deed, no one's reputation is at ſtake, no 
* cne's chracter is reiponſ.bie tor it. A circum 
« ftarce cf fuck terrible cenſequence to virtue and 
„ gcod manners, that if maſcucraces ſhall ever be re- 
„ yived (as we hearti:y Lope te: vill ret) at ter.cus 
4 Chrittians vithin thete two rreat ard p pule us cities 
« will be reuriy concerned to lay it to Ecart, and dili- 
« rently beftir themſelycs in cautit irg their friends 
and neighbours againſt ſuch fatal itures. Paz ticu- 
« larly, all who have the government and education 
of youth ought to take the greateſt care to keep 
te them out of the way ct this dar.gerous tein ptation, 
and then to labour againſt the ſfreacing ot it. 

: cc 
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« [ cannot forbear to add, that, all r:tigious conſi - 
« derations apart, this is a d.verion that no true Eng- 
« liſhman oaght to be fond of, when be remembers 
« that it was brought in among us by the ambaſſador 
« of a neighbouring nation ia the laſt reign, while his 
© maſter was in meaſures to enflave us: and indeed 
« there is not a more eff:ual way to enilave a people, 
« than firt to diſpitit and enfeeble them by licen- 
« tiouſneſs and effeminacy. Thus far the right re- 
verend author, whoſe zeal for the ſuppreſſion of all 
theſe tempting machinsries has been 19 conſpicuous 
and honourable. | 

3. The third place of dangerous reſort is the gam- 


ing-table. Many young gentlemen have been there 


bubbled and cheated oi large ſums of money, which 
were given them hy their parents to ſupport them ho- 
nourably in their itations. In ſuch ſort of ſhops, young 
ladies are tempted to ſquander away too _— a ſhare 


oft their yearly allowance, it not of the proviſion which 


their parents have made for their whole lives. It is a 
fatal ſnare to both ſexes : if they win, they are allured 
ſtill onward, while, according to their language, luck 
runs on their fide : it they loſe, they are tempted to 
another and another cait of the die, and enticed on ſtill 
to treſh games by a deluſive hope, that fortune will 
turn, and they ſhall recover all that they have loſt. In 
the midit of theſe ſcenes their paiſions riſe ſhamefully, 
a greedy deſire of gain makes them warm and eager, 
and new loſſes plunge them ſometimes into vexation 
and fury, till the ſoul is q lite beaten off trom its guard, 
and virtue and reaſon have no manner of command 
over them. 

My worthy friend Mr Neal, in his reformation- 
ſermon, has taken occaſion not only to inform us, that 
« merchants and tradeſmen mix themſelves at theſe 
* tables with men of deſperate rortunes, and throw the 
dice for their eſtates :** but in a very decent and 
ſoft manner of addreſs has required, „Whether public 
gaming in virtuous ladies is nct a little out of cha- 


„ rater ? Whether it does not draw them into mized 


* company, and give them an air or boldneſs, which 
is perfectly inconſiſtent with that modeſty, which is 
Ff z che 
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* the ornament of the fair ſex ? Whether it dees not 
« engage them in an habit ef idleneſs, and of kceping 
4 ill bours? Whether their paſſiens are not ſometimes 
& diſordered? And whether the laſſes they ſuſtain 
© have not a tendency to breed ill blood in their fa. 
« milies, and between their neareſt relaticns ? It has 
been often obſerved, that gaming in a lady has uſu. 
„ally been attended with the loſs of reputation, and 
„ ſometimes of that which is ſtill more valuable, her 
{© virtue and honour.” Thus far proceeds this uieful 
ſermon. 

Now if theſe be the diſmal and frequent conſequences 
of the gaming-table, the loſs of a little money is one of 
the leaſt injuries you ſuſtain by it. Eut what it you 
thould ſtill come cf gainers? Is this the way that God 
has taught or allowed us to procure the neceſſary com- 
forts of life? Is this a fort of labour or traffic on 
which you can aſk the bleſſing of heaven? Can you 
lift up your face to God, and pray, that he would ſuc. 
ceed the caſt of the die, the drawing of the lot, or the 
dealing out of the cards, ſo as to incteaſe your gain, 
while it is the very ſenſe and language of the prayer 
that your neigkbour may ſuſtain ſo much lots ? This is 
a ſad and guilty ci cumſtance wiich belongs to gaming, 
that one can gain nothing but what another loſes ; and 
conſequently, we cannot aik a bleſſing upon ourſelves, 
but at the ſame time we pray for a blalt upon our 
neighbour. 

Will you hope to excuſe it by ſaying, that my 
neighbour conſents to this blaſt, or this lots, by enter- 
ing into the game, and there is no injury where there 
is conſent ? 

I anſwer, that though he conſents to loſe condition- 
ally, and upon a venturovs hope of gain, yet he is not 
willing to ſuſtain the 1o;s abi lutely; but when either 
chance, or his neighbour's ſkill in the game has deter- 
mined againſt him, ihen ke is conftrumed to loſe, and 
does it unwillingly ; io that he fill ſuſtains it as a loſs, 
or misfortune, or evil. Now if you aſk a bleſſing from 
heaven on this way of your getting money, you aſk 
rather abiclutely that your neighbour may ſuſtain a loſs, 
it hout any regard to the concition of his hope cf * 

our 
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Your wiſh and prayer is directly that you may get, 
and he may loſe : you cannot with uns good ty your- 
ſelf, but you with the contrary evil to lim: and there- 
fore I thick gaming fur gain cannot be conſiſtent with 
the laws of Chriſt, which certainly forbid us to wiſh 
evil to our neizhbour. 

And if you cannot ſo much as in thought aſk God's 
bleſſing on this, as you certainly may on ſuch recrea- 
tions as have an evident tendency innocently to exer- 
ciſe the body and relax the mind, it feems your con- 
ſcience ſecretly condemns it, and there is an additional 
proof of its _ evil to you. 

All the juſteſt writers of moralicy, and the beſt 
caſuiſts, have generally, it not univerſally, determined 
againit theſe methods of gain. Whatſoever game may 
be indulged as lawful, it is ſtill as a recreation, and not 
as à calling or buſineſs of life: and therefore no larger 
ſums ought to be riſked or ventured in this manner 
than what may be lawtully laid out by any perions for 
their preſent recreation, according to their different 
circumſtances in the world. 

Beſides all this, think of the loſs of time, and the 
waſte of lif: that is continually made by {cme who fre- 
quent theſe gaming-places. Uhink how it calls away 
many a youth from their proper buſineſs, and tempts 
them to throw away what is not their own, and to riſk 
the ſubſtance, as weil as the diſpleaſure of their pa- 
rents, or of their maiter, at all the uncertain hazards 
of a dice-box. Read the pages which Mr Neal has 
employed on this theme, in the ſerrnon juſt row cited: 
read what Mr Dorrington bas written ſeveral years ago 
on this ſubject of gaming: I with ſuch diſconrſes were 
freſh in print, and put into the hands uf every one who 
lies under this temptation. 

4. The midnight-affemblies are the laſt which 1 ſhall 
mention of thoſe modith and hazardous diverſions, 
wherein youth are drawn away to much vanity, and 
plunged into the jenmal gaieties of lite ; and that at 
thote hours, part of which ſhould be devcted to the re- 


lig ion of the tamily, or the cloſet, and partly to the 


nightly repoſe of nature. It is acknowledged to be 
proper and neediul that young people ſhould be in- 
dulged 
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dulged in ſome recreations, agrecable to their age, and 
faitable to the condition in which Providence has plac- 
ed them. But I would aſk whether the great and only 
valuable end of recreation 15 to bg cxpected from thete 
midniglit- aſſe n. blies, namely, to relieve us from the fa. 
tigucs ef life, and to exhilarate the ſpirits, fo as thereby 
to fit us for the duties of life and religion? Now are theſe 
the proper means to fit us for the duti-.s of eicher kind? 
Perhaps it will be ſaid, that dancing, uch is practiſed 
in thoſe afſemblies, is an exerciſe con.ucive to Eealth, 
and therefore a means of fitting us for the duties ct life. 
But may not the unſeaſonableneſs ct the midnight- hour 
prevent and ver- balance the benefit hat might otter. 
wiſe be ſuppoſed to arife from the ercife? Is it like- 
ly that natural health thould be promoted, or preſerv- 
ed, by changing the ſeaforcs and order of nature, and 
by allotting thoſz hours to exerciſe which God and 
nature have ordained to reſt? Is the returning home 
after five cr fix hours dancing, through the cold and 
dampf the midnight-air, a proper means of preſerving 
heal:h? or rather, is it not mare likely to impair and 
deſtroy it? Have not theſe fatal effects been too often 
felt? Have there not been ſacrifices of human life of. 
fered to this midnight- idol? Have there been no fair 
young martyrs to this unſeaſonable folly? Are there not 
ſome of its flaves who are become feeble labouring under 
ſcre diſeaſes, and ſome of them fallen aſleep in death? 
Have not their muſic and their dancing, inſtead of na- 
tural reſt in their beds, brought them down to a long 
ſilence in the grave, and an untimely reſt in a bed gt 
duſt? Thoſe amiable pieces of human nature, who | 
were lately the joy and hope cf their too indulgent | 
parents, are now the bitterneſs cf their hearts; and | 
thoſe very exerciies from whence they hoped the con- 
tinuance of their joy, as the ſuppoled means of con- 
firming their chñildrens health, are become an everlaſt 
ing ſprirg of their mourning. 

And as thofe midnight-recreaticrs are badly ſuited 
to fit us for the duties cf the civil life, ſo they are 
worſe ſuited to fit us for, or rather, they are more ap- 
parently oppoſite to, the duties of religion. The re- 
Lgion ct che cloſet is neglected, the beautiful regulari- 
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ty and order of the family is broken; and when the 
„icht has been turned into dar, a good hurt of the nex: 
Cay is turnei into niglit, wie the duties of ths morn- 
ing, boh to God and man, are urpertormaed, Tho'e 
who have frequented theie aſfemblies know all this, 
and are my witneſſes to the truth of it. Nay, the 
very Pr«ctice itielf, at thoſe untcaicnabie hour, tells 
#1} the world how much they prefer theſe dangerous 
amuſements to the worſhip of Cod in the everingy and 
in the mani, akd to all the conveniencies and d2cC- 
rum of tamily-government. Beſices, it I ipeak to 
Chriſtians, have you not found that ite indulgence to 
this tert: of diveriions, which are uluaiiy Eractiied in 
tile urſeatorat.le effemblics, leads the mind away in- 
jcnfibiy trom God and religion, yives a vunity to tis 
;pirit, and greatly abates the ipirituil and beavenly 
temper Which thowd belong wo Cliiſtinns? Hath it 
act taken away the favour of godiinets and tincture ct 
pity from ic mne; cunger minds? And 0 ode. Cole 
uans never irffer by it? Let it bu fartuer coniidered 
what fort of company you ming'e with in et- mid- 
r.ighi-aiſemblies. Are they roi frequented by the wite 
and pious, cr by the more vain and vicious part of man- 
kinc ? Do hey tend to fill your mind with the mot 
improving notions, and your cars and your bps with 
the tit it proper converſation { a vou that frequent 
them reer ud your piety in danger there ? Does 
ſtrict religien and prayer felifh Oo we.l with you attcr 
tho. gaudy nights oft wirth ard folly? Aud do you 
ther, when you join in theſe affemiilies, practiie the 
c mrad Grd, to a ſtain nem Al appearance ef e- 
vil, and to lam te pts of tempialen? Ca., you pray 
for a blctiing; on your uvtiendarce onihelerntdniyhkt mects 
ings? Or can you Lope to run inte the nud of thufe 
iparks and liviug coals, and pet not be braut d, nor 10 
much as have your garments finged? Arc let parents 
very generally feniil.c, that there are dancerons fuares 
to youth in thoſe gay civerficns? Ard Lercſore the 
mother will keriel go along with ker young offspring. 
to take care ct them, and to watch over them; aud 
perhaps there is ſcarcely any place or time which mcre 
wants the watchtul eve of a tuperior, But here let 
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me aſk, is this all the reaſcn why the mother attends 
thoſe ſcenes of vanity ? Has ihe no relith for them her. 
ſelf? Has ſhe no gay humours of her own to be grad. 
fied, which ſhe diſguiſes and covers with the pretence 
of a parental ſolitude for the virtue and honour cf 
her offspring? Are there no mothers who frecly lead 
their children into thoſe perilous places, where ſoul 
and body are in danger, and are really their tempters, 
under a colour of being their guardians? 

You will plead, * | 2 irme of theſe thin 
are preper for the improvement ot young people in 
good-breeding and politeneſs. They muſt be brought 
into company, to ſee the world, and to learn how to 
behave with becoming decency. Well, ſuppoſe theſe 
aſſemblies to be academies of politeneſs, and that young 


0 
£ 


people attend there upon lectures of good-breeding, | 


Is there no other time {© fit as midnight, to poliſh the 
youth of both ſexes, and to breed thera well ? May not 
an hour or two be appointed, at more proper ſeaſons, 
by ſelect companies, for mutual converſation and inno- 
cent delight? Can there be no genteel recreations en- 
joyed, no leſſons of behaviour taught by day-light? 
Can no method of improvement in good-breeding be 
contrived and appointed, Wich ſhall be more ſecure 
from temptations and inconveniencies? Are there none 
which are more harmleſs, mere innocent, of better re- 
putation among perſons ct ſtrict piety, and which make? 
leſs inroads on the duties cf life, doch ſolitary and ſo- 
cial, civil and religicus ? | 

Shall I inquire once more, whit is done at many of 
thoſe midr.ight-aff:mblies, before the dance is begun, 
or when it is ended, and what is the entertainment ct 
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thoſe v ho are not engaged in dancing? Are they not 


active in gaming? Are not cards the buſineſs of the 
hour? Are not children educated, by this means, in 
the love of gaming? And do they not hereby get ſuch 
a relith of it, as proves afterwards pernicious to them? 


Now if gaming be not a practice fit to be er couraged, 


— 


£ 


* 


what encouragemetit do thoſe aſfemblies deterve where | 


gaming is one of the chief diverſions or butineſs ? 


But it is time to put aa end to this ſort of diſcourſe. | 


I beg pardon of my readers for having drawn it out 
to 
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to ſo great a length: for I have ſaid too much on 
this ſubje& for thote who have no inclination to theſe 
criminal and dangerous diverſions : and I with I may 
have faid enough to do good to thoſe who have. 

Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty cf pa- 
rents Who would give their chiidren a good education 
to ſee to it that children, in their younger years, do not 
indulge ſuch recreations as may ſpoil all the good effects 
of the pious ĩaſtructions, the prayers, and care of their 
parents. Otherwiſe, if you encourage them in ſuch 
recreations, you are building up thoſe vanities of mind, 
and thoſe vicious inclinations with one hand, which 
you labour to prevent or to deſtroy with the other. 


: „ 


Of the treter Degrees of Liberty and Reftraint in the Educa- 
tian of a Son, illuflrated by Examfle. 


O weak and unhappy is human nature, that is is 
ever ready to run into extremes; and when we 
would recover ourſelves from an exceſs on the right 
hand, we know not where to ſtop till we are got to an 
exceſs on the left. Inftances cf this kind are innume- 
rable in all the affairs of human life; but it is hardly 
more remarkable in any thing, than in the ſtrict and 
ſevere education of our fathers a century ago, and in 
the moſt profuſe and unlimited liberty that is indulged 
to children in our age. 

In thoſe days, the ſons were bred up to learning by 
terrible diſcipline : every Greek and Latin — they | 
converſed with was attended with one or many new 
ſcourges, to drive them into acquaintance with him; 
and not the leaſt miſdemeanor in life could eſcape the 
laſa, as though the father would prove his daily love 
to his ſon by never ſparing his rod, Prov. xiii. 24. Now- 
a-days young maſt:r muſt be treated with a foolith 
fondnels, till he is grown to the ſize of man; and let 
his faults be ever ſo heinous, and his obſtinacy ever ſo 


great, yet tLe preceptor muſt not let him hear the name 


of the rod, leſt the child ſhonld be frighted or hurt; 
the advice cf the wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, 
when 
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when lie tells ns, „that due correction ſhall drive out 
the folly that is bound up in the heart of a child,“ Prov. 
xx11. 15. Or elſe they boldly reverſe his divine counſel, 


— — 
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Prov. xiit. 24. as though they would make the rule 


of their practice a direc contradiction to the words of 
Solomon, namely, He that ſpareth the rod loveth his 
ſon, but he that hateth him chaſtens him betimes. 

In that day, many children were kept in a moſt ſer. 
vile ſubjection, and not ſuffered to fit down, or to 
ſpeak, in the preſence of their father, till they were 
come to the age of on2-and-twenty. he leaſt degree 
of freedom was enleemed a bold prefumption, and in- 
curred a ſharp reproof. Now they are made familiar 
companions to their parents, almoſt from the v 


nurſery ; and therefore they will hardly bear a check 


or rebuke at their hand. 
In the beginning of the laſt century, and ſo onward 
to the middle of it, the children were uſually obliged 


to believe what their parents and their maſters taught . 


them, whether they were principles of ſcience, or ar- 


ticles of faith and practice: they were tied down al- 
molt to every punctilio, as though it were neceſſary to 
falvation ; they were not ſuifered to examine or in- | 
quire whether their teachers were in the right, and | 
ſcarcely knew upon what grounds they were to aſſent 
to the things that were taught chem; for it was a | 
maxim of all teachers, that the learner muſt beliere: | 


Diſcentem operie credere. Then an ipfe dixit, or Ariſtotle 


ſaid ſo, was a ſufficient proof of any propoſition in the 


colleges; and for a man of five-and-twenty to be 2 
Chriſtian and a Proteitant, a Diiſenter or a Church- 
man, it was almoſt reaſon enough to ſay that his ta 
ther was ſo. But in this century, when the doctrine 
of a juſt and reaſonable liberty is better known, too 
many of the preſent youth break all the bonds of na- 
ture and duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of looſe- 
| neſs, boch in belief and practice. They flight the re- 


ligion which their parents have taught them, that they | 

may appear to have choſen a religion for themſelves: | 

and when they have made a creed or beliet of their 

own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of intidelity from 

their vain companions and equals, they find m_— . 
I eno 
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enough to caſt off all other creeds at once, as well as 
the countels and cuttoms of their religigus predece!- 
ſors. 

« The practices cf our fukers (iar they) were pre- 
& Cie and forlith, and ſhall be no rule tor our con- 
„ gut; che articles of their taich were abſurd and 
„ mviterious, but we will beiizve nothing of myitery, 
& let our faith thould be as ridiculous as theirs.” In 


their younger years, and b: fore their reaſon is hal 


grown, they pretend to examine the ſublimelt doarines 
of Chriſtianity ; and a raw and baifwitted boy thai. 
commerce an Ink: I, becaui- he cannot comprehend 
ſome of the glorious truths of the goſpel; and laughs 
at his elders and Eis anceltors for believing what they 
could not comprehend. 

The child now-a-days ſergets that Eis parent 1; 
oized, by all the laws of Gol and nature, to tratn 
him up in his own religion . tilt he is cone to 122 pro- 
ber age of diteretion ta judge tor hindelt ; he targets, 
or he will not Snow, that the parent is intruſted witl: 
the cure of the fouls Gi Eis young eifepring | dy the 
wy Lows of nature, as Well a, by = v2veuled coves 

nts of innoceacy and ot grace. 2 102 How. a- days 
SR the obligations k2 is under td | hot ur and obey 
the perſons that gare Eiin! birth; E pays no regard to 
me doctriass u bich ! led on his an cello s ta the love ct 
God and man; whereas dofrinzs tl :2t have ſuch in- 
uence cl:im at lea 1 me degrees of att tention, and 
becially :rom a on win has been trained up in them, 
1d IE the cffect ct them in the piety of his pa- 
eats ; nor will tre very ligut of nature tuTer him to 
lepurt — them, bot upon tlie clearelt judgment of 
On miture reh, a thorouglhi and impartial ſearch 
uta the ub 10, the loud inw 5 dictates of h's con- 
lcienee, and the Fn evidence 6: Lis parents mittake. 

957 Waton and licer.* ous a Firit has poſſeſſzd ſome 
tf 2:2 youth of the nuien, that they never think they 
ne freed themſelves from the prejadices of their edu- 
cation, till they have thrown off almoſt all the yokes 
ot retraint that were laid upon them by God or man. 
Son.2 take A petulant pride in laying aſide the holy 
I-riptures, for the ſame reaſon that Iimothy was ad- 
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viied to continue in them; and that is, becauſe they 
have learned and known them from their very ch114- 
hood, 2 Tim. iii. 15. And feme, perhaps, have been 
laughed out of their Chrithanity, leit it thould be ſaid 
their mothers and their nuries had made them Chril- 
trans. 

Heretofore th ions were fcorce'y ſuffered to be ab- 
ſent from home an hour, » idiout expreis leave, ill they 
vere arrived at the age of man, nor daugiite still they 
were married; now both fezes take an nokbonnded li- 
c2nce of roving where they Taft, ard from a dozen 
vears old, they forget to atk leave to wander vr to vi— 
lit where their fancies lead them : at firic the parent 
gives a looſe and winks at it, and tien the child claims 
it as his duc for ever. | 

In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind to b:lieve that 
they were mere children, and treated them as tuch, till 
they were ncar thirty years old; but the preſent gives 
them leave to fancy themſelves complete men and 
women at twelve or fifteen; and they accordingly 
indge and manage for themſelves entirely, and too often 
deſpiſe all advice of their elders. 

Now, though it be ſufficiently evident that berth 
theſe are extremes of liberty or reſtraint, yet if we 
judge by the reaſon cf things, or by experience and 
ſucceſs, ſurely the ancient education is to be preferred 
before the preſent, ard of the two ſhould rather be 
choſen. . , 

If we would determine this by rewen, it is eaſy to 
ſee that a father of fifty or ſixty years old is fitter to 
judge for his ſon at tour and-twenty, in many matters 
of importance, than a boy ot fifteen is to judge fer 
himſelf. 

Or, if we would decide the matter by experience, it 
is plain enough that the poſterity of the former genera» 
tion (who are the fathers and the grandfathers of the 
pretent), had m re of ſerious relig ion and true virtue 
amongſt them, than there is any hope or proſpect of 
among the greatelt part of their children and grand- 
children. And if I would uſe a bold metaphor, I 
might venture to ſay with truth, the laſt century has 
brought forth more ſolid fruits of goodneſs than the 

preſent 
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preſ:nt can yet ſhow in bloſſoms; and in my opinion, 
this is much owing to the negle&t of the pruning- 
kn' fe. 

Aut after all, is there no medium between theſe two 
ext: Ms, exce's of confinement, and excets of liverty ? 
May not young unlerttindings be allowed to thoot 
and ſpread themſelves a little, without growing rank 
and rar2pant ? Mav not children be kept in a due and 
gentle ſuhjection to their parsats, without putting 
yokes of bondage on them? Is there no reatonable 
reitraint of the wild opinions and violent inclinations of 
yourh, without making chains tor the underitanding, 
and throwing fetters on the tfonl ? May not the young 
gentleman begin to act like a man, without forgetting 
that he is a ſon? and maintain the full liberty of his 
own judgment, without inſolence and contempt of the 
op n.ons of his elders? May not he who is bred up a 
Proteitant and a Chriſtian jadge freely for himſelf, 
without the prejudices of his education, and yet con- 
tinue a Chriſtian and a Proteſtant ſtill? Is it not poſſi - 
ſiole ſor the parent to indulge, and the child to enjoy, 
a juſt liberty, and yet neither encourage nor practiſe a 
wil licenticuſneſs? 

Les, ſurely ; and there have been happy inſtances in 
the lak age, and there are ſome in this, both of pa- 
rents and children, that have learned to tread this middle 
path, and found wildom and virtue in it, piety and 
peace. Agathus has bred his ſons up under ſuch dii- 
cipline, as renders them both proper examples to the 
Ward. 

Eugenio is juſt out of his minority, and in the twen- 
ty ſecund year ot His age he practiſes the man with all 
that virtue and decency which makes his father's ac- 
quaintance covet his company; and indeed they may 
len by his diſcourſe the art cf good reaſoning, as 
well as the precepts of piety, from his example. He 
is an cntertiining companion to the gay young gentle- 
men his equuls; and yet divines and philoſophers take 
a plenſure o have Eugenio amongſt them. He is ca- 
reſſæd by his ſuperiors in honour and years; and though 
112 15 relealed trom the diſcipline of parental education, 

yet he treats the lady his mother with all that affec- 
Gg 2 | tionate 
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tionate duty that could be deſired or Cemand:d ci him 
ten years ago: Eis father is content to tee his own 
Youth outfhined by his fon, and con teftes tht Eugenio 
«lready promiſcs greater tings than Agatius did at 
UUrty, 

If vou aſk wherce theſe Eappy qualitizz ariſe, I 
grant there was fume ſoundation for tem ia the very 
inake of ki s nature; there was ſome ning of u complex 
ional virtue mingle : hor uus frame; but it is much 
more ing to the N cenduct is parents from his 
very i infancy, and tlie 'k Jie of divine grac: attending 
their labcurs, their pra; dere, and their hopes. 

He was tralnad 17 trom the very cradle to ail the 
duties of infant-virtue, by the allurements cf love and 
remark, ſuited to bis age; and n ver was driven te 
practiſe any thing by a fw er a kafty word, waere 
i: was pctible for kinder aſſedicn- Kork tl. fame 
efiect l. v 1inguig:nce and Uclay. 

As ſaſt as his reaſoning powers Vegan to appear and 

xert themielves, they were con ducted in an eaſy track 
of tough t, to n 19d Cut an! obierve the reaſonablcne . 


ct ever) part of his dur, an like Lyvely character Of 
eEild obellient to reaſon and to Kis (parents will; white 
every departure from duty wit then to be t coatrary 


to reaſan, as laid an earl 3 ; tor canſcienc: to 
work upon: conſcienc: began here to allume its Cr- 
lice, and to manifelt its authority in dict ites, and re- 
prooſe, and releciions of mind, prace.: oy or painful, 
Accord. sf to luis behaviour. Vicnphis Patents ober v 
ed this award munter to awake in his tual, ties 
could better irnt bun oat of their niche, 
When te | 

m1ghty and 
every ercatur: un bt, Ee was taught to pay all dus res 
gar te, this G04 his MI. < .#- 14 tren Ce uAthlrity 
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He was informed why punithmert was due to a1 
offence againſt God of Eis parents, that Lis teur nagut 
become a uſefal paſiin to awaken ud guard ws ve 
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tas; but he was inftructed, at the fam? time, that 
where he heartily rope ned of a fault, and returned to 
lis duty with new diligence, there was lorgiveneſs to 
be obtaiued both of God and man. 

Wien at any time a friend interczdd tor him to his 
father, aticr h had been guiity Oi a tault,! he was here- 
by directed into the doctrine ot Jaſus due Mediator be- 
wen Cod and men; und thus he knew him as an in- 
terceiſor, before h: could well underit id the notion of 
his ficrince and a: En its 

la lis younger years he paſſed but twice under the 
correct. 11 of the rod; one2 tor a fit of obitinacy and 
peritting ina talichogd; then he Was gigen up to ſe- 
vere chaltiſemen it, Ait dipelled and cured the ſullen 
nm: mour tor ever; and once tor the contempt of his 
muother's authority he cudured the icourge: again, and 

de wanted it no mare. 

IIe was enticed ſometimes to the love of letters, by 
making his leſſon a reward of tom? domeſtic duty; 
nada p:rmition to purſue ſom? parts ct learning was 
the appointed recomp?nce ct his diligence and improve. 
men: in others. 

There was nothing regitired of his memory but what 
Was trat (as far as poſizle) let into his underitanding: 
and by proper images and repretentations, ſuited to 
1155 Tears, ke Was taught to form ſome conc-ption of 
the ings deicr:>:d, before he was bid to laarn the 
words by Leart. Thus he was reed from the danger 
of rrealuring up the cant and jargon of mere names, 
ind: ad of the riches ot ſolid knowledge. 

Tiers any abtruſe und difficult notions occurred in 
his court? of learning, ii proneye or poitponed them 
till he had gone through that ſibject in a more ſuper- 
ficial way ; tor this purpoſe he paſzd twice through 
all the {cicnces: and to make the dofrinzs of Chriſ- 
Uanity cal; to him in his childhood, he had two or 
thre: catechiſms compoſed by his tutor, each of them 
aited to his more early or more improved capacity, 
till at twelve years old he was thought fit to learn that 
public form, which is more univerially taught and ap- 


prove, 
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As he was inured to reaſoning from his childhood, 
ſo he was inſtructed to pr ve every thing, according to 
the nature of tile ſubject, by natural cr mcral ar Zu- 
ments, as far as his years wo 214 admit : and thus he 
crew Much of his early nowles te trom reaton, or 
from reve.ation, by the force of lus judgment, and nct 
merely {10m lis teachers by the ltrenzth ot his me- 
NOT. 

His parents vere perfuaded indeed that they ought 
to teuch him the principles of virne while he wi 4 
child; and the mot important truths of _— on, both 
r.atural and rgvsaled, before he was capable of derive 

ing them from the ford ot his own reaton 3 r of fram- 
mg a religion tor himielt out of 10 large a book as the 
Bible. They thought thenſclves under the obligation 
a that divine command, 4 train up 2 child in the way 
that he faculd go, and when he is old be will not de- 
part from it,” Prov. xxii. 6. And therefore from a 
child hey mace Eim acquainted with the holy ſerip- 
tures, ar d perfuaded |. im to believe that they were gi- 
ven by the inſpirati nf Gd, before it was paiſible 
ter kim to take in the arguments from reaſon, hiſtory, 
tradition, &c. which muit be joined together to con- 
firm the ſacred canon, and prove the leveral books of 
the Bible to be divine. Thus, like Timothy, he con- 
tinue d in the things which he had learned, and had 
been affured cf, knowing of whom he Lad learned them, 
2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, 16. Yet as bis years advanced, thev 
thougl.t it requiſite to faow him the folid and rational 
foundations cf his ſaith, that his hope might be built 
upon the authority of Gad, and not of men. 

Tkus the apoitles and proph-ts were made his early 
COMpan'ons : an! being inſtructed ! in the procts ef the 
Chriſtian religion, and ue divine originul of his Bike, 
he pays a more conitert and iacred regard to it, ſince 
his judgment and reaſon ure him that it is the word 
of God, than when he was a child, and believed it be- 
cauſe his mether told tim ſo. He reads the icriptures 
daily ncw, not like the leſſons cf bis infancy, but as 
the inſallible rule cf bis faith and practice: he ſearches. 
them every day in h's cloſet, not to confirm any ar- 
„cles and dofrines that ke is reſel re to believe, but 
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(as the noble Bereans did) to examin: ami try vnscher 
thoſe doctcines and articl:s ought t |: belizved or no, 
which he was taught in the auriery. 

After he arrived at fifteen, he. was ſu fre lo admit 
nothing iato his full atfent, till his miad faw the rations; 
evidence ot the propoſition itſelf; or at lealt till he 
felt the power of thote reaſons which obliged bim to 
aiſent upon moral evidence and tzſtimony, where the 
evidences of fente or of reaion were 75 to be expect - 
ed. 2 knewithi: he was not to hope tor mathema- 
tical proots that there is a pope at Rome, that the 
Turks have dominion over Judza, that St Paul wrote 
an epiitie to the Romans, taat Chri-! was criucifhed 
without the gates of Jerutaiem, and that in thre2 days 
time he rote trom the dead ; and yet that there is juſt 
and reaſonable evidence to enforce and ſupport the be. 
lief of ail theſe. Where truths were too ſublime for 
preſent compretiznſion, he would never ad nit them a 
a part at his faith, till he ſaw full evidence of a ſpeak- 
nz G4, and a divine revelation. 

His tutor never impoſed ary thing on bim with a 
magiſterial air, but by way ot advice recommended t5 
him ſuch trudies and ſuch methods cf improvement a- 
bis experience had long approved; he gave frequent 
hints of the danger of ſome opinions, and the fatal 
com ſæquences of tome modith and raiitaken principles. 
He let him know generally what ſentiments he him- 
ſelf embraced among the divided opinions of the age: 
and what: clear and comprehenfive knowledge, what 
ſatis faction or judgment, terenity cf mind, and peace 
or contcience, wers to be found in the principles which 
he nad choſen; bit he erhorted his pupil itill to cho 
wiſely for himieif, and led him onward in the iciences, 
and in common and 1acred affairs, to frame his own 
ſentiments by juit rules of reaſoning : though Eugenio 
did not fuperſtitiouſl; confine his belief to the opinions 
of his inttructor, yet h- could not but love the man 
that indulged lim in ſuch a liberty of thought, and 
gave him inch an admirable clue, by which he let 
Limfelr into the ſecrets or knowledge, human and di- 
vine: thus under the happy and inſenſible influences 
e prucent a ſuperviſor, he traced the paths of lzarn- 

ing; 
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en tea cher, and ot traming Eis op.nioms Lim elt. = 
this me ans ne began early to ne his reaſon with fre 
dom „ and to iundge ſor lin lt, Wizaent a fervile 55 
mai In to the Oy of others; and yet to pay a juſt 
ant 6 LOC! lelercnce to periens of age and experience, 
2:4 particulariꝝ to thote who were the prope ey and ap- 
232010 ted guides ot His youth, and win led lum on 1 
ently in the paths of knowl Ag: 


ing, and enjo; ved the e table Pleuſure „ui being S his 


He _ to cu himtelf by the h. Bonrable name ct 
a Chitiit:a ant th mugh his parti ar few iments p- 


* 


proach much nQarcr to th opinions ot tom -art ies 
than to other , yet he likes wit to be called by the 
name of any party, for he is wilt ar. bel enaugh to 
be a Eigot 5 none. He pradtiies ale and au ex- 
tenfive charity tO thoſe that, in let? matters, dier 
widely from 1 im, it they do * 1 in the mot el- 
lencial and neceflary parts of C 47.10 3 vor does 

e ih einde them trom bis crami ien, nor uitlheld 
himſel from theirs 3 but as the fr vidence of God 
give: bim j1.it occalions, he cats and Crinks with them 
at the table of their common Lord, provided always 
tllat they impoſe natiing upon Lis practice ccatrary to 
his conlcience. 

Ver Eis charity has its zimits too: jr he hardly 
knows how to wortnip the Son of God in the moit io- 
lemn crdinance of communicn, with thoſe that eitzem 
kim but a mere man; nor can he join with an aſſembly 
ot proſeſied Socinians to commemorate the death of 
Chriit, who deny it to be a proper atonement tor the 
fins ot men. 

He &arcs to believe the doGrines of original fin, the 
Catisfaction of Ciriit, the influences ct the bleſſed Spi- 
Tit, and other deſpiied trmhs of the goſpel; and this 

not becunfe Lis arceors believed them, but becauſe 
ne cannot avoid the evidence of them in ſcripture. 
And if in ſome few points f lefs importance he takes 
leave to differ from the ſentiments of his elders, it is 
with ſuch a becoming modeſty, that convinces his fa- 
ther how unwilling he is to diſſent from Eim; and yet 
he maintains his opinicn with ſuch an appearance of 

argumengt, and fuch an honeſt concern for truth and 


pi ety, 
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piety, that makes it plain to his frien ds, tat he is un- 
der the ſtrong conſtraint of an twward conviction. 
Taus, though he has perhaps ſome row appreheniions 
of things, yet he is hy no 1. can, led into them by a 
licentious humour of oppo! ling iis teachers, nor a Wale 
on pride of free -· thinking. 

He was not kept a ſtranger to => errcrs and follics 
of mankind, nor was he let lool amwnugit * either 
in becks or in company, without a * d and a guide. 
Hi; preceptor Jet Eim know tue grols niſtakes and 
m4” ities Ci IT. en, aacier.t and Meier:, but inlaid him 
v ith proper Principle truth and virtue, aud ſuraiſn- 
cd bia with ſuch rules of j l g ment, as led him more 
Caſily to ditinguich between good and bad; and thuz 
I:2 vas f:cured againt de infection and the poiton, 
both of the living aid the Coal, 

He had carly cautions zziven him to arts tu: ban- 
tering ie ct mortal, and was igit:ü ge to Cine 
2 guila a jeſt from an argument, ig mat a 1025 laugh at 
his religion never puts him nor kis zaitli out of coun- 
tenance. He is ever ready to render a reaſon cf his 

Chriſtian hope, and ta detend! 1 is creed; but he fecrns 
tu enter the lids with ſach a diſputant that has no ar- 
tizlery but id and flaſh, no arguments belies grimac? 
and ridicule. Thus he ſupports the charact r of a 
CEricgan with honour; he coniices nis faith to lis 
Bible, and his practice to an the zules Of piety ; and 
Yet Tanks as freely as tat Vain herd of Athelds and 
Deiſts who ; rogue ts name ot Free tl:iniceis to — 
{cives. 

You wall inquire, perle, EO 12 Came 05 attain ſis 
manly a c. „duct in liiz at 10 early an age, and how 
cveryetlung Of the boy vas worn eff , toon. Truly, 
befides other influences, it is much out g to the hip FP, 
man: igemert Gt K. rale (chat was the tame cf the l. ay 
his moth:r}, face was freque it ia the Hurry, and in- 
pired ſent ments into his childiond  DECOmang riper 
years. Men thei was company in te parlour, with 
vom ſne chuld ute tick a ircedor a, ite brought her 
In in amang them, it to entertain then. wit his 
own nile, and tattle, and impertinence, b ut to hear 
tir. ditzourſe, and lomet me S F anlwer 4 War - Auel 
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tion or two they might aſk him. Nen he was grown 
up to a youth, he was cften zAmitted imo he roma 
with _—_ I 4 cquaintarce, 4nd vs idulggzzet the 
li>erty to atk and iuquire on ius that ſeeraed vin be 
above bs years: be was encouragtd to ſpenk a ne 
tence cr two or his dan thougn's, and thus to! urn 
_ and practile a modeſt aturance. Bat when the «© :omne 
Par Vas gone, lie was A ed and pravie dit 2: be- 
haved well. or r:ce:ved kind hints cf ad mon tic that 
he might know wicn te had beer too filme, and 
wheat too izrward to ſpenk. Thus. by enjoying the 
advart-g2 ct toctety above the level of his o age 
and underſtanding, he was always atpiring to ;mita- 
tion; and tre excetics and defects of hi; conduct were 
daily noticed and cured. 

tis curictity was gratified abroad with new tights 
ard ſcenes, as cſten as his parents could to * t with 
convenience, that he might not ſtare and wor. der at 
every ſtrange object or occurrence; but he was male 
Patient of reſtraint and diſappointment, when he ſeem- 
ed to indulge an exceſſive deſire of any needisi diver- 
ſion. Ii he ſought any criminal pleatures, or d:veriions 
attended with great dapger ard inconvenierce, tlie 
purſuit of them was alla. £y {crbidceny but it was 
done in ſo kind a manner, as made the gilt or peril 
of them appzar in the nrengeſt light, and thereby they 
were rendered hateful or fornidable, ruther than the 
objects of with or Jefire. 

When Eugenio brit began to 76 abhrend in the world, 
his companions were rc nm endel ts him by the pru- 
denee of his parer:s ; or ;f he cl. ſe them Hinafe!t, it 
was ſtill within the reach of tis trior's Colervation, or 
the rotice of his fers cre; nor was he ſuffered to 

run looſe into promiſe 1 company, till it appeared 
that his mird was farni.hed with fteady principles of 
virtue; til! he had kagaleage ent gh to defend thoſe 
principles, and to repel Lie CORE S Tel it might be mac? 
upon his jaith. Ard tor this reaſin, * he was twen⸗- 
ty years old, he gave acccunt to Lis ſuperiors how he 
ſpen: the day, Whenever he was abſent from them; 
though they id not at mat ag require that he thould 
alk formal are for a ſew kours excurſion. 


Ty 
Les 
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Yet it was hardly thoaght fit to truſt him to his 
own conduct for w . dans together, ieſt he thould 
meet with tempettlons wo hard tor bis virtie, till he 
had gained retolution enough t jay NO boldly, and 
to maintain an obltinit. r fatal c. pernicious plealures. 
He was told Vel ee hand hov the profane and the 
lewd would uie all the arts of aur, and how ſub- 
tilly they would practite upon his ro0d humour with 
powerful and tempting impn: eons, This ſæt him 
ever upon his grard, and thong ig! h2 carried his tweet» 
neſs; of temper always about wich 1 bir, vet he learned 
to conceal it whereſoever it v as nei ler Froper nor lute 
to appenr. By a little converic in the warld, ketound 
that it was neceitary to be po3tive, bold, and unmove- 
able in rejecting every propotal which mig ** endanger 
his character or his morals ; efperiilly 3s he ſoon be- 
came jntible tlic a loft and ccd deni! Brook courage 
to new attacks, and leit him liabe to be teaſed with 
tren ſolicitations, He laid down ttlis therefore for a 
conan: TR, that where his reien 1.14 determined 
any practice to be either Planly finial, or utterly ine x- 
pedient, he wauld give 40 trm a denial, upon the 
principles of virtue and reli ion, as thonld forever dil- 
couruge any further ſolieications. Ihis gave him the 
character of a man of retolute virtuc, even imong the 
raxes of the time, nor was he ever eiltemed the leis on 

this account. At firit indced te th5uzyzhr it a happy 
victory winch he had gotten over hinatelf, when he 
could dety the thame of the werld. and retoive to be a 
Chri:tiun in the tace of vice and infidelity's he found 
me thorteſt way to conquer this toolith ſhame, was to 
renounce it at once: then i: was caty to practiſe 
ſingularity amidit a profane nriltitude. And when 
he began to get courage nough to profes retolute pie- 
ty without à bluſh, in th. midit of fuch company as 
this, Agathus and Eratte then permitted their fon to 
travel abroad, and to fee mers of the world, under 
the protection ct their daily prayers. His firſt tour 
was throwrh the neighbouri. iz countics of England; 

he aftzrward enlarge tlie circuit of his travels, till he 


had viſited foreign nations, and learned the value of his 
wn. 


In 
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T1 1 * t.. 2 reſtraints cf his v 
tempered with 1 _u_——— 1 mMmanared with £10) 
prudence and tenderneis, and th : bonds of die: pi:r.2 2 
were fu gradually loofened, as fatt as he grew wite e- 
Hug to govern iinmelt, tunit Eugenio always carried 
| an inward conviction of the great love 

parents and his tutor. The h. 
:4 r.9w ani turen telt fore plete 2 


1 * 


gainit the pres diterpline (i his elders: but now he ts 
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upon wit greater ſatis faction than che ſteps of their 
chnduct, and the inkinces of lis awn ſubnimon. He 
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ren recmints thee things wi h pleaſure, as ſome of 
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the chief farcuts of heaven, whereby he was guarded 
Brough all tie Q bers and follies © f routh and hu 
hood, and ef:<tuniy kzpt, tirough divine grace op 
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does he pay tis regard to Eis en 3 but de- 

Lies nimſalf ia ſom: anti- ation: which Þe eite ms 

nota, out of re 5 to whit he accounts the mile 
4 


Linu judgment ci iome pos perſons with whom he 
convaics and worſuips. They are weak, perhaps, in 
taeir auſterities; but 8: Fa vl Las taught lim, that 
the ſtrong ought do bear with ra mirmites of the weak, 
and not to pleaſe | themiclves tt the ofence of the church 
t G->1, This hz obſerve d to be the conſtant practice 

! cf 
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of Aza-ls and Eraſte, and he maintains 2 grea: re- 
gard to tze examples of ſo much piety and g odnete, 
even Bugh his reaſon does nt lzad him away, to 
embrace their opinions. Wenſdever he enters iato 
an important action cr lif-, he takes a filial pleature to 
ſeck advice from hs wor le parent's, 41d it is uns aſy 
to Lim to attempt any tlung of m ment wichout it. 
He d es 15% ind ed univer ally praiic all their ſenti- 
ments, ou: he gains their content to tuluw his own 
reaſon and chice. 

dme of the will young gentlemen of the age may 
harp.2 to laugh at lim ivr being i mach a boy itill, 
an: for thewing ꝛ2ch ſatj ion to the old folks (as 
the; ci: them): i a fcorniul ſmile they bid Lim 
% Break GH is adingeilrings, and cal away Eis forts 
s of bondage. ut tor tie mott part he obſcrve;, 


t! +: 14:2e perſons thike ui ul yok's at ace, and 
a. „break the bonds of nature, dt, and religion: 


th-; pay but hitle regard to tier uperior in haavea, 
any more tt. in 0 ole on earth, and laave forgotten 
God and their parea s t gether. wi leser be 


= 


U 


„ moved (lays h) wich the r:prowies t hoe who 
« make 4 jait of things facred as vel as Cl, ana trans 
« their mother and their Mkr with tu: ſame con- 
% tempt. 


SECT. XI. 


Gf the Prater Degrees of Lilerty and Rę fraint in the Ee. 
cation of )ughters, illuſtrated ty Exams. 


T is necefſ.ry that vouth ſhould be laid under ſome 
|| r:itraint, When our inclinations are violent, and 
our judgment weak, it was a wiſe provition of God 
our Cr-ator, that we {nvuld be under z condudt of 
tho;s who were born betore us, and that we ſnould 
be bound to obey them, who have an innate ſolicitude 
for our hap neſs, and are much fitter to jugde for our 
— than ve ourſelves can be in that early part 
of lite. 

But it may be ſaid, liberty is ſo glorious a bleſſir g, 
that ſurely it ought not utterly to be taken away * 

H h 8 
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the young, leſt their ſpirits be cramped and enſlaved, 
and the growth of their ſculs ſo ſtinted by a narrow 
and ſevere reſtraint, that they act all their lives like 
children under age. Or ſometimes a too rigid con- 
finement will have the contrary effect, and make the 
impatience of youth break out beyond all bounds, as 
ſoon as ever they get the firſt relith of freedom. 

But O how exceedingly difficult it is to hit the 
middle way! Row hard for parents to manage their 
don authority with ſo much gentleneſs, and to regu- 
late the berties of their children with ſo wiſe a diſci- 
pline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor give unhappy 
occaſion for cenſure! though I have ſpoken my opi- 
nion freely, that it is ſafer to err on the ſide of re- 
ſtraint, than of exceſſive indulgence. 

Antigone had an excellent mother, butſhedied young: 
Antigone, with her elder ſiſter, from their very infancy, 
were placcd under a grandmother's care. The good 
Id gentlewoman traired them up preciſely in the forms 
in which ſhe herſelf was educated, when the modes of 
breeding Fad (it muſt be confeſſed) too much narrow- 
neſs and auſterity. dhe gave them all the good inſtruc- 
tions ſhe had received from her anceſtors, and would 
ſcarcely ever ſuffer them to be out of her fight. She 
ſaw the eldeſt well married at five-and-twenty, and ſet- 
tled in a courſe of virtue and religion: ſhe found her 
zeal and pious care attended with ſucceis in ſeveral of 
her poſterity, and ſhe departed this life in peace. 

But urhappy Antigone took a different turn : ſhe 
was let looſe into the v orld with all her poſſeſſions and 
powers in her own hand; and falling into vain com- 
pany, ſhe got ſuch a taſte of unbounded liberty and 
mcdiſh vices, that ſhe could never reflect upon the me- 
thod cf her own education without angry remarks of 
ridicule. 

When ſhe came to have children of her own, ſhe 
fill retained the reſentment which ſhe had conceived 
at the conduct of her grandmother, and therefore ſhe 
reſolved that her daughters ſhould be bred up in the 
other extreme. 

« In my younger times (ſaid ſhe) we were kept 
« hard to the labour of the needle, and ſpent ſix 3 

| « 4. day 
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&« a- day at it, as though I were to get my bread by 
„ my fingers ends; but a little of that buſineſs ſhall 
« ſerve theſe chiidren, for their father has left them 
« good fortun.s of their own. 
We were not ſuffered to read any thing but the 
Bible and ſermon-books; but I ihall teach mine po- 
liter leſſons out of plays and romances, that they 
may be acquainted with the work! betimes. 

« My eldeit fitter was ſcarcely ever allowed to ſpeak 
in company till ſhe was married, and it was a tire- 
ſome length of years before that day came. The 
old proverb ran thus, That a maiden mult be ſeen, 
and not heard : but I hope my little daughters will 
not be dumb. 

« We were always confined to dwell at home, un- 
leſs ſome extraordinary occaſion called us abroad, 
perhaps once in a month, or twice in a ſummer. 
We were tanght to play the good houſewife in the 
kitchen and he paltry, and were well inſtructed in 
the conduct of the broom and dutter ; but we knew 
nothing of the mode of the court, and the diver- 
fions of the town. I ſhould be aſhamed to ſee theſe 
young creatures that are under my care ſo awk- 
ward in company at fourteen, as I was at four-and- 
twenty.“ 

And thus Antigone brought up her young family of 
daughters agreeable to her own looſe notions; for ſhe 
had formed her. ſentiments of educativa merely from 
the averſion the had conceive4 to the way of her el- 
ders, and choſe the very reverſe of their conduct for 
her rule, becauſ2 their piety and wiſdom had a little 
allay of rizour and ſitiſfaeis attending it. 

The young things, under their mother's eye, could 
manage the teu-taig at ten years old, when they could 
hardly rend a chapter in the New Tedament. Ar 
fourteen they learned the airs of the world; they gl 
abroad at their pleature, and will hardly futer Antigon: 
to direct them or go with them; they deſpite the 
old woman betimes, for they can vifit without her at- 
tendance, and pratii: aun andy without her prompt- 
RES | 
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She led cr ſent them to the playhouſe twice cr 
thrice a-week, where a great part of their natural mo- 
Ceſty is worn off and forgotten : modeſty, the guard of 
; outhful virtue ! they can talk love-ſtories out of Cleo- 
patra ; they are well practiced already in the arts of 
ſcandal, and for want cf better furniture of mind, 
emptineſs and impertinence, rilbands and faſhions, 
gay gentlemen ard wanton ſongs, ever dwell upon 
their tergues. They have been taught fo little to ſet 
a guard upon thennelves, that their virtue is much ſuſ- 
pected. But (be that as it will) they are feized and 
married before fixtecn, being tempted away to bind 
themſelves for lite to a laced coat and a faſhionable 
bo Thus children tet up at once to govern a fa- 
mily, but ſo ignorant in all thoſe concerns, that, from 
the garret to the kitchen, the whole houſe is entirely 
ruled by the humour of the ſervants, becauſe the young 
miſtreſs knows not how to inſtruct or correct chem. 
There is neither religion nor prudence among them, at 
heme or abroad. Thus they make haſte to ruin and 
miſery in this world, without thought or hope of the 
world to come, and the heaven or the hell that await 
us there. | 

Antigene ſees her own miſtake too late; and though 
ſhe has not ſo juſt a ſenſe and horror ef their looſe and 
xrefane life as would become her years, yet ſhe is 
vexed to ſee herſelf neglected fo ſoon, and ſcorned by 
her own children; but the confeſſes, with a ſigh, that 
ſhe has led them the way, by laughing fo often at her 
gcod old grar.dmcther. | 

How much wier is Phreniſſa in the egucatien that 
N.c gives ker darghtere, uo Taintuirs a happy me- 
dium between the ſcwerity cf the lat age, ard the 
vald Jicerce of this! She monaces her cenduct towards 
them with ſuch an ac nir. ie felicity, that thorgh 
ſhe confines them within the facred limits of virtue 
ard religion, yet they bare rct a wiſh beyond the li- 
berties v. ich they daily er joy. 

Plroniffa, v her ber daughters were little children, 
uſed to ſperd ſcne tours caily in the rurſery, and 
taught the young creatures to recite many a pretty 
Faſſage out cf the Bible, beſcre they were capable of 

reading 
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reading it themſelves; yet at fix years old they real 
the ſcriptures Witt eaſe, and then they re joiced to an 
the tame Rorics in Genefis and ia the galpels with 
eir motlier had tau gut them beiore. As t. ir years 
advanced, they were admitted into the belt converta- 
tion, and had tuch books put into the r hand, as mg t 
acquaint them with the ward ot prudence and piæty in 
an ea) and familiar way: the re:4ing the lives of mi- 
nent perions wao wer? examples of this kind, was one 
ot the dauy methods the uicd, at once to initruct aud 
entertain them. By ſuch means, and others wit'ca 
ne wilely adapted to their advancing age, they Bad 
all the knowledge beſtowed upon tae:n that could be 
ſuppoſed proper tor women, and that might rend. 
their charater hondural,le aud vicfui in the world. 

As tor plays ans romances. ey were ever bred up 
in a jutt appre! zaſion of the danger ant miſchief of 
them: Uoluicr's view of the itage was early put into 
their clolets, that they might leara there the hideous 
immorality and vprotancnets of the Englith comeles ; 
and by tne way, he turbids us o hope from our tes 
gical poet; a much later entertainment. There they 
ni ot. t read ©: tough to forbid chair AUENUANCES on the 
Puyuouſe, and fed we poiſon expoiid, tout danger 
_ of the intsction. Phe tfervants thit walted on th:n, 
and th: books that were left within their reach, were 
ſuch as never corrupted their minds with impurs words 
Or 1M4g=3. 

Long has Phroniſſu known that domeſtic virtuzs are 
the butineis and the ho gur of her fex. Nuure and 
hillory agree to attire her, thet the con duct of the 
hovſchoid is commited to the women, ani the preccpts 
and exarnples of tcriprice confirm it. ohe educated 
her daughters the: tors in contant acquaia zance with 
all fam. y alfairs, and they knew betines wnat belong: 
ed to the provi.iens of th: table, and che furniture of 
every room. Laugh her circumitances were confi e- 
rable in the world, yet, by her own exampt'e, the made 
her children kao, that a frequent viſit to the kitchen 
was not beneath their ſtate, nor the common menial af- 
fairs too mean for their notice; that they might be 
ablz hereafter to manage t!.cir own l. ouſe, and not bz 

H k ; directed. 
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them, nor Cid iber vaſte weir Fours in tho: rice and 
edit, vk, Mulich can cr ietale anceltors icven 
Y=a15 It their 1. te, ar d tiitches vnhcut numrer. To 
rzncer tis ez ercile 8 lea! allt „He 011 Nu. e FE. al Way + (1 r- 
tꝛiped me cc. rνjνν,]P Wil tome utezul autter, While tl. e 
eit veie at Vors; everv one Lad iteed m and 81. 
COUTaltIrent to bert hg 2 n tae picated, and 
t make a. rc. arts G t s Fretent ubhfadt: tllat read - 
1 WOTKIN g, aid CONVETIAUOR, Ri ht 14 up the hour 
nich vary and deliglt. Tus whit -theig bends 
Were raking garmeats 107 them feives or for the pocr, 
their minds vere en l ed ih trealures CI bun an and 
divine kacwledge. 

At pioper iealurs tlie curg lies were inſtruétcd 
in te fer acccmpltt alerts (i cir a: e: but tue 
v ert tau all. ta eſteen tl. e ſeng une t.. : Ser i me of 
heit mearcit talezi, cal lf are (lar fg tten 
in advanced 1 Rds and add but lie tc fic | wit tte 
Eoncur, cr the Lappireis ct 112, 

Phror ia artet was lprighty wid ative, and ſie 
abkorred a flothful ard lazy Lenmar : theretcre the 
ccnftantly teurd cut i me DV; ting a © Arcta e em- 
ployment ic: ber Canghticrt, the: they m. at Late idle. 
nei as a Miichiev cus vice, ard be train: up th an ac- 
tive and uictul h.e Yet the perp.: was nfinn2ted 
the ſupericr echpt.ts of the cioiet, and tempted them 
by all divine metl ods to the Hive of devot rstirement. 
Whentcever fie feermen to Ci ftinguith hem bY any pe- 
culiar favours, it Was generally upon teme neu incica- 
uon of early picty, cr i me pcung practice ci a icu- 
denying virto | 

Ten were taught to receive viſits in 107m, agresa- 
ble to the ares and though they knew the modes cf 
Gre!'s 3 7 d fceure them from ny thing au k- 
ward or un feſhigr alle, vet feel; minds were 16 well 
tur Lithsd wich Tic 1.cr vatictr, Eat ct: had no £<E 
10 3A 10 the pre and trivial tovicty 22 exclude fi- 

lens 
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be 4 =» > A181 ſuch Mea. * 


6re all us mr: ot cc 


12e d.eir wiſitanats, as to trea 
ne. and imp: tinencs; e: 
verſation vas referve d, alma entir: Ii, for dne minus 
appouted to te MLT and ther s- woran. 

Here IL mut palin it to Ulszir 1 Ozeur, TI pre. ovoke 
the 1cxðx 10 imc. a. at taugh taz) COMpurticd wich 
the fathlon m. Al Wear oraa ments, fo tar is 4 taſhiva 
was moet, and Coud approve itſelf to rg, D Tele 
gion, yet Phroriſſa wolld nat ſ:ffer their younger 
it jd zincuts iv far to be inc fed on euſtom, as that 
the mole thould be enire! ; tue bc- ua of at. GECEDCY 
to tiem. She knew U. re is luck a UPS as Natu oy 
Rarmony and aprecal:ieue.: ; in the heauties of colour 
and ng ure, ber delicacy Ct taite Was exquftite; and 
Where the mode run counter tu nature, t. Ch it in- 
duged har daughters to nav it in 102 innocent in- 
ſtances, becautt the led nat to be remarkably ſingu- 
Lr in ting Of incttisrence, pot ſus tick cars avAys 
to tc ach them to diiting ul.. 2% fully and aft. ted c- 
Un agalcs tm natural deccaicics, both in turziture 
and in drc:s : Iheir rank in the world was eminen:, 1: 
they never appzaled the writ, nor the Ligheit in any 
news-f nge · I furms ot attic. Dy ber ue example wr d 
ir ructi us lis had 10 n tncir minds, as tt» be a» 
ble d ice gat ments 11.07% aud; and even Moat modin 
tan their own, w! out di. vy or withes. Tuey could 
bear te find a trist tet OH a btthe 4, OF ws plait 
Of a {ATE L1-GiipOed, WSU Making Us vf C. c 
loute and the Cay unez.y, and the jun and Ecuvens 
{mile vpor. than in vain. 

Piroritta tauglit them the L py art of managir 8 
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vilit, with tome ulct ul 1 ct the hour, and 
without Cdence. It a vord ut ſcandal occurred in 
compazay, it was ſocn rad or iu.ppreficy. Tae 
cHildren were charged to ipcak well of their ns gh- 
bours as far as truth would 4 adit, and to be —_ As 
to any thing further: but when the p"or or ttc de 

formed were menticned in disc ure, tlie aged, the 
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nia more than to hear a jet thrown upon natural in- 
firmities: ine thought there was fomething ſacred in 
mitery, and it was not to be touchedt with a rude hand. 
All reproach and ſatire of this kind was tor ever ba- 
niſned wacre the came; and it ever ratiiery was in- 
dulged, vice aad v:.tul tolly were the contant 1u>jecHt3 
Of it, 

Perions of diſcin zuiſned characters ſhe always diſtin. 
guiſled in her reſpect, and trained up her tamily to pay 
the lame civtlities. Wenſbever lac named her own 
Parents it was with high vgzneration and love, and there- 
by the naturally led her chiidren to give due honour to 
all their ſuperior relatives. 

T!:ough tt is the talk on cf the age to laugh at the 
prieſttoqd in all tyrms, and to teach every boy to ſcoff 
at a miniiter,  Phronifta paid doudle honours to them 
who labored in the word and doctrine, where th-ir per- 
ſonal behavior upheid the dignity of their othce ;, tor 
fie was per:iuaded daint Paul was à better director than 
the gay genileman ( the mode, 1 Lim. v. 17. Belus 
ſhe witely conſidered, that a contemp: cf heir periuns 
would neceilarily bring with it a conteropt of all tem 
miniſtrations; and then the might carry ler daughrers 
to the church as much as ihe pleaſed ; but preaching 
and raving, and all jacred thmgs, would grow dcipi- 
cable and uſel:fs when they had irk learned to make 
a jeſt cf te preacher. 

But are thei? young ladies always confined at 
home? Are tt ey never {ukcred to fee the world? Yes, 
and ſometimes witiout the gu rd of a mother too; 


though Phroniſſa is o well beloved by her children, 
that they would very :ldom chooſ: to go withont her. 
Their fculs are inlaid betimes with the principles ci 
virtue and prudence ; theſe are their conſtant guard ; 
nor co they ever with to make a vitit where their mo- 
ther has reaſon to ſuſpect their ſatety. 

They have ireedom given them in all the common 
affairs cf lifz to chooſe for themſelves, but they take 
pleaſure, for ih: mot part, in reterring the choice back 
again to their clders Phroniſſa has managed the re- 
ſtraint of their younger years with > much reaſon 
and lHre, that tacy have ſcemed all heir lives to know 
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ne thing but liberty; an admonition of their parents 
mects with cheerful compliance, and is never debated. 
A v1ſh or defire has the fame power over them now, 
as 4 command bad in their in fancy and childhood; for 
the command was ever dreſſed in the ſoſteſt language 
ct authority, and this made every act of cbedience a 
delight, till it became an habitual pleaſure. 

In ſhort, th y Eave been educated with ſuch diſcre- 
tion, tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid a foundation 
to make them happy and uſeful in the riſing age: their 
parents with pleature view the growing proſpect, and 
return daily thanks to Almighty God, whole bleſſing 
Las attended their watchſul cares, and has thus far 
anſwered their meſt ſervent devotions. 


REMNANTS OF TIME, 


EMPLOYED IN 


PROSE AND VERSE: 


OR, 


Sort Eſſays and Compeſures 


ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr Watt's opinion about publifbing theſe papers appears in 
the following Advertiiement, prefixed to them by himſc/f. 


HESE papers were written at ſeveral ſcaſons and 

intervals of leiſure, and on various occaſions arit- 
ing through the greatelt part of my lite. Many d them 
were deſigned to be publiſhed among the Rel:quia 
uv: nil:s, but for ome reaſon or other, not worth pre- 
1cnt notice, were laid by at tkat time. Whether I ſhall 
ever publiſh them I know not, though far the greateſt 
part of thera have long ſtood corrected among my ma- 
n1icripts; nor do I ſuppoſe many of them inferior to 
thoie Eſſays and Remarks of this kind which have be- 


fore appeared in the world with ſome acceptance. If 


they are not publiſhed in my life-time, my worthy 
fricnds, who have tlie care of my papers, may leave 
out what they pleaſe. _ 

I. W. 


July 3, 1740- 


REMNANTS OF TIME, 


EMPLOYED IV 


PROSE AND VERS E, &. 


———— — — 


I. Juice and Grace. 


EVER was there any hour Cnc2 the creation gt 
all things, nor ever will be tl the lat cornfl is 
gration, wherein the holy God, fo rcmatkabiy Eitplay- 
ed his jukice and his grace, as that hour, that ſaw our 
Lord Je:us Chriſt hanging upon the croſs, iorfaren of 
his Father, and expiring. What a drcadfol glory was 
wen to vindichve juſtice, when the great and terrible 
God made the ſoul of his own Son a painful facriice 
for fia ! What an amazing inſtance of grace, that he 
ſhould redeem tuch worte leſs liners as vs are from 
the vengeance, by expoſing his beloved Sn to it! When 
I view the feverity or the compaſſion of that hour, my 
thoughts are loſt in aſteniſhment: it is not for me, it 
is not for Pau! or Apollos, it is not for the tongue of 
men or angels to ſay which was greateſt, the compaſ- 
fion or the ſeverity. Humble adoration becomes us 
beſt, and a thankful icceptance of the par don that was: 
purchaſed at fo dear u rate. 

Next to this I know not a more eminent diſplaz of 
terror ard mercy, tian the dying hour of a pions but 
detponding Chriſtian, under the tumuit uu and di- 
qu c'ing temptations of the devil. 

See witi.in thoſe curtains a perſon of faith and ſe- 
rious piety, but of a mel: ancholy conſtitution, and ex- 
pecting death While his fleſh is tortured with ſharp 
azonics and terribly convulſed, a ghaiily horror fits = 

I 1 is 
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bis corrtenance, 2rd he proans ur der ea treme augu = 
Behold the man, a à fatrouit. of le: en, a child of light, 
at. lted with the Carts Ut Ruth z1d is ſoul furrunded 
with thick Carine; ail Lis firs tan in dreactul ar- 
» _ aud tEreaten him wH th the (xccution 
de in the Bible, Theugh be Ives God 
cart he is in the dark, he krous it not, 
e tha: God bas ary love for kim; 
e Cannct utterly let go bis bold cf his 
Saviour rd the geſpel, yet in Lis own a; -prekenfion 
ue bs Re both of the Father and the cn. In 
every new Pang that ke feels, bis own tears perſuade 
Lim that u e gates cf hell are now opening upon im: 
te hangs Lor ring over the burning pit, ard at the laſt 
guy uf lite, when Le teens io be ſinking into eternal 
denz, Ee quits Le body with all its fad circumitarces, 
and feels himſelf ſafe in tle arms of Eis Saviour, and 
in dhe nref2rc ot 115 Ca d. 

Wh. ziaring trur ort! Mat agrceable furpriic ! 
net to be uitired Ly tl. e words of our ſcanty mortal 
E nguage, nr c.: ccived but by the pero vu tecls 

The b i ir. deed, which was the habitation of fo 
piors a ip rit, is demeliſned at once. behold the life- 
le:s earcaſc ; it wanker nake to putretacton. The re- 
Icaſ.d ſou! in extacy feels and furvers its own happÞ 
reis, appears beiore tue throne, is ackne wlcaged there 
as cue of ihe fors of Col, ard inveſted with the glo- 
rie- Cf the upper world. Scrruws and fins, guilt, fet- 
ters and Carinets varith for ever: It exuiis in liber- 
ty and it, and ewills ior ever ur der the {miles cf 
God. 

What wes it cculd provoke the wie and gracicus 
Geol to permit the wicked ſpirit to vex one of his Own 
children at this tate, and to den! fo ſcverely with the 
man viem he loves? uw expote that ſoul to exquiſite 
anguiſh in the Ach which be celigned the ſame Cay 
to make a partrer with bleed tpiris? To expreſs in 
one gur fo mich terror and ſo much mercy ? 

St Paul w.il give a ſhort and Flein aniwer to this 
inquiry. Rm. viii. 10. The body is dead becauſe of 
fin, but the ſpirit is life becauſe ot righieouſneſs. Hence 
that anguiſn, thoſe agonics and ccavulſions in the i 

fu 
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ful fleſn that muſt die, and tl. zce will be felt in ſome 
meature by the partner - ſpirit; though that fpirit hing: 
veſted with civite righteouinets, or juitifi-d in the tiglit 
of Gad, ſhall furvive theit agonies in a peaceful im- 
mortality. Though the ſuFcriogs of the Son of God 
hato redtemed it from an everlaſting hell, vet it bo. 
comes the oflended Maijzfty of heaven ſometimcs tv 
give ſenſible in. tanecs what miſery tlic pardoned tinner 
has delerved; and the moment that he reccives kim 
into full bleſfſednefs, may, on ſome accounts, be theo 
fitteſt to make a diſplay of all Lis terrors, that the foul 
may have the full taſte of felicity, and pay the higher 
honours to recovering grace. The demolition of the 
earthly tabernacle with all the pangs and the groans 
that attend it, are a ſhadow of that vengeance which 
was due even to the belt of ſaints: it is fit we ſhould 
ſee the picture of vindictive juitice, before we are taken 
into the arms of etern:]} mercy. 

Beſides, there may be another reaſon that renders 
the dying leur of this man more dreadful too: per- 
taps he had walked unwatchfully before God, ard had 
given too much indulgence to ſome congenial iniquity, 
jome vice that caſily beſet him; now it becomes the 
great God to write his own hatred of fin in deep and 
piercing characters ſometimes on his own children, 
that he may let the world know that he is cf purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity any where without reſent- 
ment. Lhe man had built much hay und fubLle upon 
the divine foundation Chritt Jens, and it was proper 
that he ſhould be faves as by fir :. 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

Will the Pay it therefore attempt to ſupport the 
ſtructure cf lis purgatory vpen ſuch a t2xt as this? 
An ulcleſs flruct ic, ard a vain atter et! That place 
Vas erecte d by tl ( perttmious fancy of men, to purv? 
aut the firs of a dead men by his own fofEcrings, and 
ta make lim fr fer heaven in times hercatter ; as 
though Ue aroning blood of Chrit were not fotftcicrt 
for coriplete purdon, or the ſanctif; ing work of 1 
Spirit vere imberteét even aitcr death. Whereas d. 
de!iun cf God in me tuch i fances of terror, is 
chiefly to give now-and-then an (mf! t turvivors 
in tEis if; Kew bizlly he is diſpleuled with fn, and 
ts 
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to diſcourage his own people from an indulgerce of 
the works of the fleſh. Now this end could not be 
attained by all the pains of their pretended purgatory, 
even though it were a real place of torment, becauſe 
it is ſo inviſible and unknown. 

But Eat ſoe ver ſorrews the dying Chriſtian ſuſtains 
in the wiſe adminiſt: ations of Providence, it is by no 
means to make compenſation to God for fin; the 
atoning werk of Chriſt is complete ſtill, and the fanc- 
tifying work of the Spirit perie& as ſcon as the ſoul is 
difmiffed frem earth; therefore it has an entrarce into 
full bleſſedneſs, fuch as becomes a God infinite in 
mercy to beiicw on a penitent ſinner, preſented before 
the throne in the name and rightecuſneſs of his own 
Son. We are complete in him, Col. it. 10. By him 
made perfectly acceptable to God at our death, we 
are filled with all grace, and introduced into complete 


glory. 
II. The Death of a young Sor. 
In a Letter to a Friend. 


NV ADAM, it has been the delight and practice of 

the pious in all ages to talk in the words of 
ſcripture, and in the language of their God: the 
images of that book are bright and beautiful; and 
where they happily cerreſpond with any preſent pro- 
vidence, there is a certain divine pleaſure in the paral- 
lel. The Jews have ever uſed it as a faſhionable ſtyle, 
and it has always been the cuſtom of Chriitians in the 
molt religicus times, till iniquity and profareneſs called 
it cant and fanaticiim. Ie Tan geliſts and the Axc ills 
Fave jvftified h practice; tigte later infpired authers 
have (tten indulged it, even where the Propbet, or tit 
winner ef the text, Jad quite another ſulject in viiw: 
and tlleugl an alluticr. io the words cf ſcripture will 
by cc neans Rand in the place of a proper expoſiti ny 
yet it carrics ſmedling divine and affecting in it; 
and by Lis meaus it may ihire in a ſermon, or a fa- 
miliar cpiſtle, and makes a pleaſing 1 r:iltude. Accept 
then a few hints of cuniclation from a part of ſcript- 
dure, 


CP: :zT LorkEn IN PROSE AND IRST. 7 
tare, which, by an eaſy turn of thought, may be ap- 
lie to your * 

Rev. xii. 1. A N N Gothed win the ſun, an! 
the moon under her feet: Being with child, tra- 
vailed in birth: v. 5. £ Und 15 Lrought forth a man- 
child, and it was caught up to God and his throne: v. 
6. And the woman had a place prepared ot God in the 
py wy v. 14. To be nourithed for a time ani times: 
But the great dragon that was cait out of henven 
4 old ſerpent called the Devil and Satan, V. 13. Per. 
ſecuted the woman: v. 15. And caft cut of his mouth 
water as a fld: v. 17. And went to make war with 
the remnant ol her ſeed. 


Thus far the words of ſcripture, 


Now, Madam, if you have put cn Chriſt, and are 
clothed by faith with the Sun of righteoume's ; if you 
are dreſt in the fhining Braces of heaven, and have tlie 
pale and changing glories of tis world nder; our ect, 
then you may be aſſnred the chil | that you Fave : bronght 
forth is not Ioft, but is caught up to God and Eis 
tlirone, by virtue cf that ext:nfive covenant which in- 
<ludes fincere Chriitiuns and their offepring together. 
Mourn not therefore for your for whe is "with Grd, 
but rather for yourſelt, who are yet in the wilden is 
of this world, where the old ferpent hae fo muck 
power; where he will perſecute you with the flood of 
Lis temptations, it podivle to carry you away with: 
ticem; but I truſt God haus prepared a place for your 
fatety, even his church, lis goſpel, his own A 
arms. 

Yet ſhall the fer pent make war wich the remnant cf 
rour feed ; your little daughter that remains in the 
wilderr.efs. mult go tkrongh this war, and be expoſed 
to theſe temptitions. O turn your tears from your 
ſon, into pity and prayer for vourſelt and your daugh- 
ter, that ye may never be carried away by theſe floods; 
but when the times are pal: which God has appointed 
ſor your abode and nouriſhment in the wildernefs, you 

Ii 2 may 
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may r:oice to find yourſelf, wich all your offspring 


* 


in everlaſting ſafety before the throne of God. Amen. 


So prays your aſfectionate, &c. 
I. W. 
May 2. 1719. 


III. Heathen Pals Chrifliznized. 1738. 


T is a piece of ancient and ſacred kiſtory which 
Mc ſes informs us ct, that when the tribes of 1ſracl 
departed from the lard of Egypt, they borrowed of 
their neighbours gold and jewels, by the 2ppointment 
of Grd, for the decoration of their ſacritices and ſo- 
leran worſhip, when they ſhould arrive at the appoint- 
ed place in the wilderne's. God himfelf taught his 
people how the richeit cf metals v hich had ever been 
abuſed to the worſhip of 14cls, might be puriticd by 
the fire, and being melted up into a new form, miglit 
be conſecrated to the ſervice of the living God, and 


add to the magnificer ce and gran dcur of his taber- 


nacle ard temple. Such are ſome of the poetical 
wrilings of the ancient Heaihens: they have a great 
deal of native beauty and luſtre in them, and through 
ſome happy turn given them by the pen of a Chriſtian 
poet, may be transtorm<d into divine meditations, and 
may aſſiſt the devout and pious ſoul in ſeveral parts of 
the Chrittian life and worthip. | 

Amongſt all the reſt of the Pagan writers, I know 
none fo fit ſor this ſervice as the Odes of Horace, as 
vile a ſinner as he was. Their manner of compeſure 
comes nearer th. ſpiri and force of the Pſalms of Da- 
vid than any other; and as we take the devotions of 
the Jewiſh king, and bring them into our Chriſtiaa 
churches, by changing the ſcene and the chronology, 
and ſuperadding {ome of the glories of the goipel, ſo 
the repreſentation of ſome of the Heathen Virtues, by 
a little more labour, may be changed into Chriſtian 
Graces, or at eaſt into the image of them, 1o far as 
human power can reach. One day muſing on this 
project, I made an experiment on the two laſt ſtanzas 
of Ode 29. Book III. | 
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Non meum oft, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus prucellis, ad miſeras p eces 

Decurrere, et votis paciſci, 

Ne Cyprie Tyrieque merces 
Addant av ire divitias mart. 
Tunc me liremit prefidia ſeaphe, 

Tutum per Ages tumuitas 

Aura feret, geminuſque Pollux. 


Tie Britiſh Fiſherman. 


I. 
Let Spain's proud traders, when the maſt 
Bends groaning to the itormy blaſt, 
Run to their beads with wretched plaints, 
And vow and bargain with their ſaints, 
Leit Turkiſh filks, or Fyrian wares, 
Sink in their drowning ſhip, 

Or the rich duſt Peru prepares, 
| Defraud their long projecting cares, 
And add new trealures to the greedy deep. 


II. 
My little ſkiff, that ſkims the ſhores, 
With half a fail, and two ſhort oars, 
Provides me food in gentler waves: 
But if they gape in wat'ry graves, 
I truſt th' eternal power, whoſe hand 
Hath twell'd the ſtorm ſo high, 
| To watt my boat, and me to land, 
| Or give {ome angel ſwift command 
| To bear the drowning failor to the ſky. 


IV. Redempticn. 


I. 
HE mighty frame of glorious grace, 
That brighteſt monument of praiſe 
That e'er the God ot love defign'd, 
Employs and fills my labouring mind. 
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II. 
Begin, my muſe, the kheav'cly ſon, 
A burden for an angel's tongue: 
When Gabriel ſounds theſe awful things, 
He tunes and ſun.mons all his ſtrings, 


: III. 
Proclaim inimitable love: 
Jeſus, the Lord of worlds above, 


Puts off the beams of briglit array, 


And vaiis the God in raortal clav, 


IV. 
What black reproach defiPd Lis name, 
When with our fin he took our thame !' 
The power whom kneeling angels ble. 
Is made the impious rabble's jeſt. 


V. 
He that diſtributes crowns and thorns, 
Hangs on a tree and bleeds and groan: : 
The Prince of lite reſigns his breath, 
The King ot glory bows to death. 


VI. 
But ſee the wonders of his power, 
He triumphs in his dying hour, 
And whilſt by Satan's rage he fell, 
He daſt'd the riſing hopes of hell. 


VII. 
Thus were the hoſts of death ſubdu'd, 
And fin was drown'd in Jeſus“ blood; 
Then he aroſe, and reigns above, 
And conquers ſinners by his love. 


If I could purſue all the wondrous achievements of 


a dying and a riſing Saviour in verſe, as faſt and as far 
as my thoughts ſometimes attempt to trace them, I 
ſhould lengthen this Ode to many ſtanzas, and yet at 
laſt I ſhould loſe both my thoughts and my verſe a- 

mongl:; 
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mongſt the unknown wonders of his glory, and the a- 
ges ot eternity. 


Who ſhall fulfil this boundleſs ſong ? 
What vain pretender dares ? 

The theme ſurmounts an angel's tongue, 
And Gabriel's harp detpairs *. 


V. Complaint and Hope under great Pain. 1736. 
I. 


ORD, I am pain'd ; but I reſign 
To thy ſuperior will ; 
*Tis grace, tis wiſdom all divine, 
ppoints the pains I feel. 


IL. 
Dark are thy ways of providence, 
While thoſe that love thee groan: 
Thy reaſons lie conceal'd from tenlie, 
Myſterious and unknown. 


III. 
Yet nature may have leave to ſpeak, 
And plead before her God, 
Leſt the o'er-burden'd heart ſhould break 
Beneath thy heavy rod. 


IV. 
Will nothing but ſuch daily pain 
Secure my foal trom hell ? 
Car.it thou rot make my health attain 
Thy kind deligns as well ? 


* Note, In this Ode, there are three or four lines taken from 
Mr 5tcanet's sacramental Hymns, for when | found they cx- 
preſt my thought 41d detign in proper and beautiful language,! 
ch. fe rather to burrow aud acknowledge the debt, thuu to la- 
bour hard for worie lines, that 1 might have the poor plcalure 
of calling thum my own. 
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V. 
How ſhall my tongue proclaim thy grace 
While thus at home confin'd ? wy 
What can I write, while painful fleſh 
Hangs heavy on the mind? 


VI. 
Theſe groans and ſighs and flowing tears 
Give my pcor ſpirit caſe, 
While ev ry groan my Father hears, 
And ev'ry tear he ſres, 


VIL. 

Is not ſome ſmiling hour at hand 
With peace upon its wings ? 
Give it, O God, thy ſwift command, 
With all the joys it brings. 


VT. On an Elegy, written by the Right Honourable the 
Counteſs of Hertford, on the Death of Mrs Rowe, 


1737- 


TRUCE with the ſight of Philomela's urn 
Euſebia weeps, and calls her muſe to mourn : 

While from her lips the tuneful forrows fell, 

The groves confeis a riſing Philomel. 


VII. Dr Young's admirable Deſcription cf the Peacock 
enlarged. 


IEW next the peacock : what bright glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the fur ? 

Proudly he boaits, tlizn to che heav'nly ray 

Gives all his colours, and adorns the day. 
Yas it diy pencil, Job, divincly bold, 

Dreit L's rich form in azure, green, and gold? 

Thy and his creit with ftarry radiance crown'd, 

Or ſpread his fweepy train? Lis train diſdains the 


ground, | 
And kin-l:s living lamps tLrough all the ſpacious 
round, 


Mak 
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Mark with what corfcicus ſtate the bird diſplays 
His native gems, and 'midit the waving blaze 
On the flow ſtep ct majeſty he moves, 

Aſſerts Lis honours, and demands his loves. 


VIII. Fanity inſcribed on a!l Things. 


IME, like a long flowing ſtream, makes haſte into 
eternity, and is for ever lok and ſwallowed up 
there; and while it is baſtening to its period, it ſweeps 
away all things with it which are not immortal. There 
is a limit appointed by providence to the duration of 
all the pleaſant and deſirable ſcenes of life, to all the 
works of the hands ot men, with all the glotics and 
excellences ot animal nature, and all that is made of 
fleſu and blood. Let us nct doat upon any thing here 
below, for heaven hath inſcribed vanity upon it. The 
moment is haſtening when the decree of heaven ſhall 
be utterred, and provi lence ſhall pronounce upon every 
glory cf the earth, „Its time thall be no longer.“ 

W hat is that ſtately building, that princely palace, 
which now entertains and amulcs our {ight with ranks 
of marble columns, and wide- ſpreading arches, that gay 
ediſice which enriches our imagination with a thouſ and 
royal ornaments, and a protuficn ct coitly and glitter» 
ing furniture? Time, and all its circling hours, with a 
ſwift wing are brulling it away; decay ſteals upon it 
inſer.fibly, and a few years hence it ſhall lie in moulder- 
ing ruin and deſoluti n. Unhappy poii-flor, if he has 
no better inheritance ! 

What are thole fine and elegant gardens, thoſe de- 
lightitul walks, thole gentle aſcents and foft declining 
hopes, which raiſe and fink the eye by turns to a thou- 
ſand vegetable pleaſures ? How lovely are thoſe ſweet 
borders, and thole growing, varieties of bloom and 
fruit, Whic!: recall loit paradiſe to mind? Thoſe living 
parterres which regale the ſenſe with vital fragrancy, 
and make glad the fight by their refreſhing verdure 
and intermingled flowery beauties ? The ſcythe of time 
is paſſing over them all: they wither, they die away, 
they drop and vaniſh into duſt ; their duration is ſhort; 
a few months deface all their yearly glories, and with- 
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in a few years, perhaps all theſe riſing terras-walks, 
theſe gentle verging declivities, ſhall loſe all order and 
elegance, and become a rugged heap of ruins: thoſe 
well-diſtinguiſked borders and parterres ſhall be level. 
led in confuſion, and thrown into common earth again, 
for the 6x an the aſs to graze upon them. Unhappy 
man, who poſſeſſes this agreeable ſpot of ground, it be 
he has no paradiſe more durable than this ! 

And no wonder that theſe labours of the hands of 
men ſhould perith, when even the works of God are 
periſhable. | 

What are theſe viſible heavens, theſe lower ſkies, and 
this gloh of the earth? They are indeed the glorions 
workmanſhip of the Almighty. But they are waxin 
old, an waiting their period too, when the angel Gail 
| oy upon them that Time ſhall be ne more. Uhe 

eav-ns ſhail be folded up as a veſture, the elements of 
the 1-wer world thall mel: with fervent heat, and the 
eartl., and all the works thereof, ſhall be burnt up with 
fire. May the unruinable world be but my portion, 
and the heaven of heavens my inheritance, which is 
built for an eternal manſion for the ſons of God: thee 
buildings ſhall cut-live time and nature, and exiſt 
tlrongh unknown ages of feliciiy ! 

What have we mortals to be proud of in our preſent 
ſtate, when every human glory is ſo fugitive and fad- 
ing? Let tre bright Rt and the bt of us ſay to our. 
ſelves, that we are but duſt and vanity. 

Is my body formed upon a graceful model? Are 
my lin bs well turned, and my complexion better co- 
loured than my neighbours ? Beauty, even in perfec- 
tion, is of the ſhorteſt dite; a tew years will ir form 
me tha its hlocm variſhes, its lower withers, its luſtre 
grows dim, its duratior ſhall be r.o longer; and if life 
be prolonged, yet the pride and glory of it is for ever 
loſt in age ard wrinkles: or perhaps « ur vanity meets 
a ſpeedier fate. Death and the grave, with a ſove- 
reign and irr ſiſtible command, ſummon the brighteſt 
as well as the coarſeſt pieces cf human nature, to he 
down early in their cc1d embraces ; and at laſt they 
muſt all mix together, among worms and corruption. 
Eſop ihe defor ned, and Helena the fair, are loſt and 

3 undiſtin- 
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wadiltinguiſhed in common earth. Nature in its gay- 
cit bloom is but a painted vanity. 

Are my nerves well rung and vigorous! Is my a2. 
_—_ and ſtrength far ſuperior to my neighbours in 

ne days of youth ? But "up hath its appointed U. 
=> age ſteals upon it, unſtrings the nerves, and 
makes the force of nature 4 into infirmity and 
ſechleneſs. Sampſon and Goliath would have lot their 
honſted advantages of ſtature and their bra vny limbs, 
in the courle of halt a century, thou ch the one had 
eſcapsd the ſling of 1 vid, an the othe; the vengeance 
of his own hands in 012 ruin 901 Dagon's temple. *Man, 
in his beſt cſtate, is a fiving ſhadow Fd Fanit!”, 

ren thoſe nalter powers of hi: man life, which ſeem 
to have ſomething angeiecal i in tuem, 1 mein ne powers 
of wit and fancy, gay im: LON an! CADACIOUS me- 
mory. they are ail juhjed to the fun: Jaws of decay 
and death. What though they cun raiſe and animate 
Rowtital ſcenes in a moment, and in imitation of creat- 


ing power, can ſpreal bright appearances and new 
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his younger comporures, and charmed every ear: they 
are gone, they are fled beyond the reach of their own- 
er's call : their time is paſt, they are vaniſhed and loit 
beyond all hope of recovery. 

The God of nature has pronounced an unpaſſable 


period upon all the powers and pleatures and glories 


of this mortal ſtate. Let us then he afraid to make 
any of them our boaſt or our happineſs, but point 
our affections to theſe diviner objects, whole natrre is 
everlaſting ; let us ſcek thoſe religious atrairments, and 
thoſe new- created powers of a tunctiſicd mind, concen- 
ing which it j1all never be pronc une dd, that their time 
ſhall be no longer. 

O may evcry one cf us be humble content, at the 
call of heavtr, to part with all that i, pl-afing or mag- 
nificent here on carth ; let ns reſign even theſe agree. 
able talents when the God of nature demands; and 
when the Ecur arrives, that fhall cloſe our eyes to all 
viſible things, ard lay our fleſhy ſtructure in the duſt; 
let us vield up our whole felves to the hands cf our 
Creator, wl.o thall reſerve our fpirits with himſelf; and 
while we cheertully give up all that was mortal to the 
grave, we may lic dawn full of the joyful hope cf a 
riſing im mortality. New and unknoun pow.rs and 
glories, brighter flames of imagination, richer ſcenes of 
wit and fancy, ar.d diviner talenis are preparing for 
us, when we ihall awake from lie duſt, and the mind 
itſelf ſhall have all its faculties in a ſublime fate of im- 
provement. "Theſe ſhall make ns equal, if rot ſape- 
rior to angels, {or we are rearer a-kin to the Son of 
God than they are, and theicferd we ſhui be macs 
more like him. 


IX. The Rate reformed in the uſe of Mourning, 


LORINO was young and idle; te gave himſclr 

up to all the Civerſious of the tou a, ard roved wild 
among the pleaſures of ſenſe ; nor did he confine him- 
ſelf witkin the limits ct virtue, or withhold his heart 
trom any forbidden joy. Olten hath he been heard to 
redicule marriage, and afarm that ro man can mourn 
heartily for a dend wife; for then hie kath leave by the 
law 


- 
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law to chooſe a nee companion, to riot in all the gay- 
er ſcenes of a new courtthip, and perhaps to advance 
tis fortune tao. 

Then he heard of the death of Serena, Well,” 
faid he,“ I will go vitit my friend Lucius, and rally 
« him a little on this eccaſion.” He went the next 
day in ail the wantonaets of Lis heart to falfil his de- 
ſign, inhuman and barbarons as it was, and to ſport 
with len lorrov, But when Lucius appeared, the 
man of gatety was ſtrangely ſurpriſed ; he ſaw ſuch a 
inccre and inimitable diftreſs fitting on his counte- 
nance, and diſcovering itſelf ia every air and action, 
that he dropt his eruel purpoſe, his foul began to melt, 
and he aſſumed the comforter. 

Florino's method, of coaſcliiion were ali drawn from 
two topics: Some from fate and neceſſity, adviſing an 
heroic indolence about unavoidable events, which are 
paſt ard cannot be reverſ2d; and ſome were derived 
from the various amuſements of lif2 which call the foul 
abroad, and divide and ſcatter the thoughts, and ſuffer 
not the mind to attend to its inward anguiſh. Come, 
« Lucius,” ſaid he, “come, ſmocth your brows a lit- 

tle, and brighten up for an hour or two. Come a- 
long with me to a concert this evening, where you 
{hall hear ſome of the beſt pieces of muſie that were 
ever compoſed, ar.d performed by ſome of the beit 
hands that ever touched an iaſtrument. To- morrow 
I will wait on you to the play, cr if you pleaſe, to 
the new opera, where the ſcenes are fo ſurpriſing 
and ſo gay, they would almoſt tempt an old hermit 
trom his beloved cell, and call back his years to 
& three-and-twe:ny, Come, my friend, what have the 
living to do with me dead? Do but terpet your 
arievances a little and they will die too: Come, 
„ inake off the ſpleen, divert your heart wich the en- 
tertainments of vic and melody, and call away your 
funcy from theſe gloomy and uiclels contempla- 
% tions.“ Thus ha ran on in his owa way of talking, 
and opened to his mourring friend the beſt ſprings ct 
comfort that he was acquainted with. 

Lucius endured this pruttle as long as he was able 
to endure it, but it had no manner of influence to 
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lamentatici and dah. 


LMPLOTED 1% FEGSE AND YLAET. 38) 


I th2ugkt enee I Wo 4 [ome preterccs t the — 
of a man: but this is a fzaſan of untried diſtre- 21 
naw mud der at a th ght, I ſtart at inidnvs, my foi. 
rt are fink, and horror has taken hald of me. 1 
esl pan. 12 in me Wa Were uaknoben betore , lov 


+ 
has its wu proper grief 1 its 1 zuliar an; zuiſb. 


4 * 
„A ur. . — 2 lee his th. N. was aud tine find n'rs of 
{ pirit, watch ara £9990 034 yt to > bare: wel and virtuous 


2. 
i tis about Ek. a ghoſt, in muſing Hence, till the 
3 2128 1 wrrauw S1 * * ũd 75 17. . r tie hart, and 


reits O2t into Weak ant wimanls Wailmygs. Strange 
and orcruhelming it- he indeed! It las melted all 
de Maa Wigan me Con to fines: my nature 15 
N a DACK to Callan t aun; I would muntam the 


cignity of my ag? and my fer, but tele ees rebel and 
betray me; the e7e-lid; are call, they overflow; ta? 
drops of love and ori tickle dowa my cheeks, and 
1i-ugi the ſurrev-, ; of ages there belure their N 

Bow often in a day are Viele flnices opened afreth ? 
Zac ſight of every friend! that knew her cells up my 
weaknets, and betrays ny frailty. | am quite aſhamed 
of myſell. What mall 1 do? I: there nothing of 
marhood left about my 1,:4rt? I will reſiüt the — 
Iwill Rruggle with nature, Iwill grow indolent an. 
forvid my tears Alas! poor relle wreech that J am! 
In vain Litzu rgle; in vn 1 refilt > The ailumed in- 
dence vaniſues; the wal Dellign Works Within, ic 
ſeit and bears down ail Leicru nt: tie torrent Ties 
and pievats hourly, and nature Will have its way. 
Even the So: of God, lien he nod wg 2 vas 
fouad weeping at the tom); « of darling friend. La- 
tarus died, and Jeſus wept. 

O my Ful, what frail I 40 to relieve this heart 


ache? tic mall I cure this palnſul fer ſihility? Is 
chere no opiate will reach it? Wiither thall I go ta 


leave my forrows behind me: I wander f. om one rœom 
o another, and wiercver I co I fil ſtæm to ſcek her, 
but I miis her ſtill. My : mag nati Ci fiatters me with 
her lovely image, and tempts ine tt doubt, Is ihe dead 
indeed ? My fond imagina:ion would fain forget ker 
death · bed, and impoſe upon my hape that I 4 All find 

K 3 ter 


399 REMNANTS OF TIME, 


her ſome where. I viſt her apartment, I cal into Ler 
cloſet; in days nat, when I have mitled her in the 
parlour, how often huve I icunc tie dear creature in 
that beloved corner oi the Louſe, mit iweet place of 
divine retirement and converie with heaven? Lut even 
that cloſet is einpiy now. I go thither, and I retire in 
diſappointnlent aud conſulion. 

Methinks I ſhould meet ker in ſome of ker walks, 
in ſome of her tamily cares, or ler re _ 
ments: I ſuculd ice ber tace, methinks, I Could Þ 
her voice, and exchange u tender word cr two. 
= fooliſu rovings oi a Cil.re{ſtd and Cilonicted fan- 

! Every rem is empty and filent; cloſet, parlours, | 
1 all cut, all ülur; d that very lilence 
aud emptincts rech n.; erfons: Even Em; lines 
and deep Llerce juin 19 Comets Ne Patil lot. 

Shall I try tente | vt Ber quite cut af my thoughts, 
fince the will come no more w thin the reach of my 
ſenſes ? Shall A locker. the fair = y ang dren it 11 4 
my heart, fince the fairer criginal is for ever gone! 
Co, chen, iuir Pier ure, ga from: 1 my A nd appear 
to my ſoul ro Fic. "Furd wore! but it mul be 
done: £0, depait thou dearetit fein; thou mol loves 
iy cf images, £0 from my heart; thy Pence is Kow 
too pa 2 4 a that tender Fart of me. O unllapp: 
world! Thy preſence painful? A diimal change in- 
deed! W — tt on Wert wont to arilz and ſnew Uvicit 
there, graces and joys were want to ariſe and He v. 
ikemi:ives ; Graces wr: Jas WORE Ways with ler; nur 
id her image ever appeir WLONW 212, til! that darx 
and bitter day that fpread the vail cf death ove 
but her ira: 2, dreit in at glecn. v vail, hath of all 
the attendurt joys und 77. Ct. Let ker picture vaniſh 
nem My foul ten, . 0, it f 
atten dants: let it var h ax ay 
deuth has robbed it f ceery £ rec ard EVELY joy. 

Yet bay a little there, temp Ig image, let me once 
more turvey hee: Rav a little moment, and let me 
take one laſt glauce, ore ſulemn tarewe!l. Is there 
not fometking in the refemblanc2 of her too lovely 
1.11 to have it quite baniſhed from my heart? Can L 
let Ay ſqul at ck to try to ferget tr? Cin I deal 
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ſo onkadly with one, who would never have forgotten 
me? Can my toul live without her image on it? Is it 
not ſtampt there too deep ever to be eaced? 
lethinks I feel all wy heart-ſtriungs wrapt around 
her, and grow to tait to that dar picture in my tuncy, 
they ſcem o be rooted there, To be divided trom it 
is to die, Why thould I then puilue io vain and ftruite 
lets an att temn: 2 What! forget myſclf, forget my life? 
No 03 it cannct be 5 201 dan 1 bear to thin k ot tuch a 
rude and cruci ireatment cr an image io much deſerv- 
ing and to much beloved. Neither Patica ror rcaſon 
permits me ton her, nor is it within my rower, 
She is PTTLMNE anl. LOW Ly TROUT  : the is wal me 
in all mi ni otons; grief has arrows Witt ler name 


.- ? — 7 ' 1 — 
UjZ3ON d. Ci, Kia4T tick 43 Lat and 43 deep a 23 tote GE 


4 
love; they cleave te my vituls whereſgever I go, but 


wich a quicker ſenſat: 25 aud a Kecnher pain. Alas! ic 
is love aud grief t totzether r that have fact ail their arrows 
into my Beat, and filled ccery vein wich acute anguith 
and long ditrets. 

Wnicher then {hall I fy to fad folace and eaſe? L 


cannot e om niy tc: I _— avandon the:e 
tender and imurting teniations. Shall I quit the houſe 
ang ail the apartments of it which renew ker dear me- 
mory? Shall rove in thele open aclds wink lie near 
Mi. de elling, and L ſr.read v ice their pleaſing verdure ? 
Saal I give my | foul a looſe to all nature that ſmiles 
around me, or {hall I confine my dahy walk to this 
tzady and delightiul garden? Oh, no: neither cf thee 

vill relieve my anguiſh. Serena lus 160 olden bleſſed 
me with her company, both in this garden as in theie 
tieids. Her very name lecms written on CYCTY tre: 
I fall think cf her, and fancy I ee her in every Rep 
I take. Here ſhe pre it the grals with her feet, here 
ihe gathered violets and totcs and reeling herbs, and 

rave tht buy clv collection Gi wee nels 10 * hand. 
b ut alas! the Mecteſt violet and the iaircit role is fal- 
In, is withered, and is no more. Farcwell then, ye 
rel and gardens, with all your varieties cf green 
and HOoWery Joys! Ye are all a defart, a barren „der- 
nefs, ſince Serena has for ever leit you, and will be 
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ea ere no mots. 
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392 PAMNANTS OF TIMES 


But can friend do nothing to comſort u racurner ? 
Corne, my wile itiends, ſurround e, and Cveort my 
cares with your — converſiuion. Can books 

_ no relief? Come, my books, ve volumes of knows 
120 18 5 75 e labours of the learned nad 1 come, nil 1.7 
my ; bop . «a tome ſoothing anafer..cnt. I call By 
Fetter friends w959H me, I fly to the l crocs nnd the 0. 110. 
1- P2247 61 ——— ges, tO employ my {out among them. 
But alas! neither \carnins nor b. 7 amuic me, nor 

on znd {mir £4 rrofhe d, nature delight nie, der 
converſa:ior won 8 Vile It and Leit Hlends can mers 
tain me in theic 17 k and mclanc}; \ 10 urs. dSclirude, 
ſolitude, in l . e unſcen ci ie, l Jones erty 
OVCr rom. 1 ith wy des, Lis 45 1) d .rcit choice. Let 
me dwell i:, n., beigved nude. Wis . h mall come 
near me; teile and foltude are the nit pleaſing 


things t a nan WO is u Cary of a5 1155 nt, and cot all 


the Iceres of this „ e and Lufy vortd. I would eat 
and drink ard du ba alt ne, tau this ic neſome hu- 
mour 1001: pd giatifes ie faite palhen, and gives 
INC up 15 bl: EY »T 2h, n3 Cf 12.7 11.5 pes 10 1IQWS. Lange 
TAzWre het ] an ade ct? I mourn and grieve even 
to dea, end ret IHLem fend of not. ing but prick and 
mourn 1. g. 

Wo is mie! Is tere nothing cn earth can divert, 
nothing teiiove m2? Then let my tl. ughts aſcend © 
Peraciie aud heaven, there I {hall find her better part, 
and grief muſt not 21 cer there. From this Lour take 

a new turn, On. ? ſor, and rever thirk ef 8 Seren but 
as ſhining ard izicing among the ſpirits of the bleſt, 
and ia the preſence of ter Cone. Riſe often in holy 
meditation to te cle ttt wort, and betake thyſelf to 
more intenſe piety Devotion tus wings that vill bear 

hee hig l. abe vs he um's and ao us of lover life; 
devctien will Girt ct and etd ity Fight to a country 
of brighter ſceucs. 

hake (H His cath in C= of mind, tuis duſt of mor- 
tality tat L αe,e ALL Hut ue up rrard oſten in an 
kour, and duell muck in theſe regions whither thy 
devout Farmer is gene: thy better half is ſatcly ar- 
rived there, and ut world knows nothing Lut joy and 
lang. 


She 
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ei 01.2 ; the prophets and tiiz apoſtles, and the 


" © 
belt cf deraried fouls, have mark:d ou ter way to 
„este: Ba? witzets ye upoltles and hol prophets, 
7 So f Alt 0 F GrPartes louls Lear WIA“. 7 851 Fas 1 221 {22K 
ing to lollod ler in the appointtd moment. Let the 
* 


* 288.5 UI ndili.e uid tlc roll 4d calle 12 Meir — 
tine d way. Let luus and mobas Ai. and ſet apace, 
and ligh: a lonelome traveller onward to lis Zoe. 
BAA Ju- „ be tac. my hvirg Leaycr? Vtue, and 
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t virtue, lit 1 lol thi beloved track ? Remember, 

O ry cal, ker feetiters are found in no Wer road. 
I: my love to virtue lavuld erir fail rae, Oh 
ef. my Serena would mk out my wax, and 
teeure me tom wandering. O may i.: kind flu. 
en deſeend trom above, 4d entahllih and 
May U 

ion be my contizual A. ength, ard the hope of e- 
6:45 ADS mj REV eI-talling zuppcrt, ill I am Cil- 
iA from this Frilon v2 the tu, and callcd to aſcend 
% the fpitits of tas jaa made Poriect ;; till I bid ad. cu 
to all that is nt ELON, and © © Swe wick my Gol 
„n agured SoAViuur; there eh I and my loſt Se- 


3 ip, and luare with h r the unmteratle joys Gf 


# $6. 4 463 4 
4 " 
1 Adlte. 

Here I. ucius threw bimſelf oa the couck, and lay 
tlent in profound mednatict. 

VUl.er Ci IO E 1 15 ra 411 this Tm: 21rnful rha pſody, 
he retired and tele way ia ſeeret, ir he was now ut- 
rly 441. At d c IP! 1. wo : V » Uarcus Jetizn: he f. Ir 4 
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394 REMNANTS OF TIMF, 


“ unfeigned wo in a ſoul fo firm and manly as that of 
% Lucius. I begin now to believe what Milton lung, 
« though I always read the lines before as mere pociy 
© and fable. 


Hail wedded love, myſtericus law, true ſource 
Of human offipring, ſole propriety 
In paradiſe, cf all things common elſe ; 
By thee adulterons luſt was driven from men, 
Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in realcn, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relaticns dear, and ail the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firk were known: 
Perpetual fountain of domeRtic ſweets. 
Here love his golden ſhaits employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, ard waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels; rot in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear'd 
Caſual amours, mixt dance, or wanton maſk, 
Or midnight ball, &:. | 


« Bleſſed poet, that could fo happily unite love and 
« virtue, and draw fo b:autiful a ſcene of real ſelicity, 
« which till this day I always thought was merc!y ro- 
© mantic and viſicnary! Lucius has taught me to un- 
& derſtand theſe lines, for he has felt them; and me- 
„ thinks while I repeat them now, I feel a ſtrange new 
« ſenſation. I am convinced, the blind poet ſaw deep- 
© er into nature and truth than I could have imagined. 
« There is, there is ſuch a thing as a union of virtuous 
& ſouls, where happineſs is only bund. I find fome 
« olimmerings cf ſacred ligit ziüng rpen me, ſe me 
« unknown pantings Viilin-after ſuck a partner and 
« ſuch a life. 

% Nor is the other leſſon wich I have learnt at all 
a interior to this, but ir. truth it is of higher and more 
44 durable importance. 1 corieis fince I was nineteen 
« years old, I rerer thought virtue and zcligion kad 
« been good for ny ing, but to die up children from 
& miſchief, and ſrighter tools : but now I find, by the 
& conduct of my friend Lucius, that as the fweetett 
& and ſincereſt joys ot life are Cerived trom virtue, 10 
the 


* 
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« the moſt diitrefiing ſorrows may find a juſt relief in 
religion and ſincer: pizty. car me, theu almighty 
« Maker of my frame, pity and aſſiſt a returning wan- 
derer; and O may ti:y hand tamp theſe leſſons upon 
« my ſoul in everlauing characters!“ 


X. Thou haft reciived Gifts for Men. Pſalm lxviii. 18. 


ESUS the Mediator emptied himfelf for our ſakes, 
when he deſcended to earth in order to die for us, 
and by his death to ſubdue our enemizs. Now the 
Father has filed him again at his aſcent into heaven 
with every glory and every hleſſing, with all authority 
and power to betow bleffings, graczs and glories on 
the ſons or men. It plealed the Father, that in him 
all fulneſs ſhould dwell. All power in heaven and 
earth was given into his hands.” Col. i. 19. Matth. 
xvii, 18. And when he received the power he diſtri- 
buted the bleſſings. See Ads ii. 33. Being by the 
Tizit hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promiſe of the Holy Gao:t, he hath ſhed 
ferth this, which ve now fee and hear. He hath ſhed 
abroad miracles and graces in ahundance amongſt tlie 
inhabitants ci the lower wird, 

The triumphs of majetty muſt have forte mercy in 
cr, and enſigns of victory mult be jaterwoavyen witli 
icon diſpiaꝝs of bounty and grace. When te led can- 
tivity cantive, he received gitts tor men. Our conquer- 
ing Redeemer was not fo el. vuted with the pomp of !:is 
iumphs over the angels his cuptixe enemies, as to for- 
: the cuptives that le rocaied among the children 
or Adam. H: teetelved many donwives trom his Fa- 
ther on high, to ſhower dawn among them upon his 
coronation dax, that illuſtrious day, hen“ Ile that ia 
righteouineſs had made war and conquere:l, received 

en his on head many crowns.” Rev. xix. 11, 12. 
He mat could take fo much pleature on earth ia his 
laboars (t love, takes more delight in heaven in the 
diltributions of grace. This is the ſwecteſt part of his 
triumph, and the moſt vilible among men, even the 
gifts of the Spirit that he ſent down after his IN 
£ 


_ — 911 — — 
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It was n:c:Nary that his grace ſuculd have ſome ſhare 
of te glory c APE Au TELA 


Wuat was ſiid of the great diy of daliverance, when 
tue Jews obtained victory cer their def gned murder. 
ers, may be applied wirthi honour to the day when our 
I. ord n to heaven, and celebrated I. is triumph 
over the ſpir ts of c darkness. „ This was 2 good day for 


Ifracl, for all the fins; a dar whe: Jeſus reſted from 


lis enemies, and ea month witch was turned unto him 
ſrom fe rrov- Hb „, and from m ro uyning into a diy of 


dness. Tais was a day of recziving de ti. 8 for his 
et, and ol fad; ng gifts to the poor.“ Ether ix. 


I; 
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Firs enr King is the Prince: of power, and the 

| F de, he ſolemn 1221 Lis Nan! with acts 

of merey, and begun his reign with gift 5 of grace. 

He 1:4 Satan tue arch-traiter bourd a: 118 charigt. 

wlieels, and ſcattered dunn ives of pardin ini le 

among the 1 ns of Alam that had e ſsA4uced into 
the great r2heilion. 
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me divine condeſcen on do human weakneh : how 4 
giving God ſtoops to the capacity of receiving crea- 
tures, "and beſtows the richet len nzs on vs in a ſweet 
and alluring manner of cc rreyance. Wien he gave 
nis Son to us, he fri arraye l him in feſh and bloc d, 
k _— | twat 
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that he glories of the Deity might not affright us, 
nor hie terror make us afraid. When Ee proceeds to 
conter on us further ęiſts, he puts them into the hands 
of his Son dwellin gs in our nature, that ve might have 
eaty acces to kim wizhaut fear, and receive T21t*s from 
him as a delightiul medinm, by dl n a GY 2 in- 
tinite purity hach a mind to confer favours on ſtutul 
man. 

Fe has put all grace into *hoſe 3 Waence we 


5 


gurielves we ey chocſe to ſetchi it. I. a God nf 1 nar - 


ing holineſs and burt int juſtice l N app car liz tim- 
10lt ard call 15 us, — ie 34 WW rer 2 5 4 $4 of +1 * 755 4 ard 11 
hand, Eere are gifts, here are par done, Lc: 


Bere are falva- 
tions 10 you, we ſheuld be rcady to fay wih J->, riti. 
21. Withdraw tine har. d fir from me, at 
thy Cread make me «traid.” But here we fon 
to a man, to ene that Raz worth cur feſh nr oy ioc, 
chat is cur brether, and cf gur or conmpollicn; ve 
come with courage to him that looks ike one Of vs: 
receive the gifts HAC, God, and the terrers ct lis 
holineſs fink us rot, nor deth the 5 

devour us. O my ful bow dor: 
God who ſtoops ſo! ai) OT duiee, 4 on 
mild and gentle method of conlerrin 
vours on tee. 


re of His juice 
and wnrinip at 
has found fuck a 

Z his heavenly ia 


XI. The Gijt of ihe Spiri. 


H. \T i is denrer to Gd the Father than his cy 

Son? And w hat Civir.er bloſſing las Re to le- 

ſow upon men than lis holy Spirit? Y et has he; given 

his Son ſor us, ard by e! hands of nis Son he conters 

his bleſſed Spirit on uz. “ Jetus having received of the 

Father th: promie ct the Spirit, thed it forth on men.“ 
Acts ii. 33: 

How the wor.drovs dectriae of the bleſſed Trinit 
ſiines 3 the whole of ohr religion, and flies a 
glory upon every part of it! Here is God the Fa- 
ther, a King ct 1..tizite rickes and glory, has cc:lti- 
tuted his Lelove i Son the High · treaſurer or heaven, and 
the holy Spirit is the divine and incſtimuble treaſure. 
What amazing doctrines of ſacred loge are written in 


SS + 
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our Bibles What mvitcries of mrcy, vr! at miracles 
of rr, are theft ! Our brldeit Cetires ard mntt raiied 
hopes, durit never aim at fuch bleſfrgs; there is no- 
thing in all revue that can Izac us tc atlorgit cf 
ſtich grace. 

The Spiric was given by the Fatlier to the Sen for 
men; fer rebellious and Griful men, tr _ avdurttes 
and faints of them: this was the note te Son 
a, rece'vec when he aſcended rn lig.“ Plat. hu ill 18. 
Ard he diſtributed it to grace bis triumph, 

Was it not a divine hire ur which Jctus gur Lord 
ci plared on that day, v.hen the t'rgues of fire fat on 
Lis twelve apoitics ; u ben be ſent Lis ambeffadors to 
Every natien to address them in their own language, 
to notify lis acceſſim c the throne of heaven, ard to 
det ich}. &cr te hi govertment * When be con- 
terred power up his envoys t6 reverſe the laws of na- 
ture and imitate creatin? To give eyes to the blind, 

and t- raiſe the dead? ul this was Gone by the Spi- 
rie hi ch he ſet down upon lim in the days of Pen- 
tac ſt. 
r is this Spirie given te none but b': apeh ſtles and 
Pep: prime 23 iniiters in his kingdom? Was that rich 
reafu re extant ed in the Fill Fcs of the pip), and 
rene left for v5 2 Gu forbid ! Ex ery Ore "1 his ſub- 
j<&s have the fame favour beſtowed pon them, 3 
net in the fame degree: every humble ard holy foul 
in cur dev, every true Chriitian is pr fefſed of the Sy i- 
Tit, for“ he that tes not the Spirit of Chriit is nene of 
his, Pom. vii. g. And wherever ths Spirit is, it works 
miracles eo; it char ges the firner to a taint, it opers 
his blind eyes; it new. creates his ha: ure ; it Ta'ics the 
dead to a divine lite, and teaches Eęwpt and Afiyria and 
the Britiſh ils to ſpeak the ler.guape cf Caraan. It 
is this gift of the Spirit which the Sen ſerds down to 
us cn. nally frem the Father, that is the criginal and 
fpring cf all rife ſtran ge ble ſſit gr. 

The Father his a beat cf large Le unty to the pocr 
rnined race of Adam: the Son has a hand fit te be 
Almcrer to the Eing of picry ; and the Spirit is the 
rich alms. This bleged dcrative Ba, cnriched ten 

le uſand 
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thont ind ſouls already, aad there remains enough to 
cari-: ten thouſar.d wrri ls. 

Tic Father, nat a glorious giver! the Son, whit 
a gloriqus medium of communication ! and the Spirit, 
what a gloricus pitt! We blu and adore while we 
partake of ſuch imnicnic favuurs, and giatitude is even 
overwhelmed with wonder. 

O let cur tpirit> rejoice in this bleſied article of our 
re:iginn! and may all the temptations that we meet 
wit trom mea of reaſon, never, n. ver baflie fo freer 


a fall! 
XII. The Day of Grace. 


F you ak the opinion cf ſome dixines concerning the 

day of grace, they will tell you, it ignifies that par- 
ticular aſon of a man's life, when the Spirit of God 
by convictions and good motions ſtirs him up to ſe: 
after ſalvation, and gives him ſufficient grace to con- 
vert him; and all this while it was poſũ le for him to 
be favelJ, and it was within the reach of Lis own power 
to make this grace eſfetual:— But this is d:tzrmine 
to a cert: n, thongh unknown day, which if a man 
pailes without being converted, then his ſalvation b2- 
comes iT:pollibie. Now, though I world not chooſe 
to borrow ail my ſentiments in che chi:f doctrines of 
the goſpel from the ſermoas of a biſhop publiſhed on 
the terms of ſalvation, yet againſt this icheme I may 
venture to uſe zn argument taken from that book. 

Let us ſuppoſe, init it was declarel in the goſpel, 
that there was a certain number of fink, cr a Certain 
period ct time, beyond wiich God would not pardon ; 
and not any particular number, or time, was ip cid! 
to the world : yet ſtill mot men (it is too juitly to b: 
feared) would firtt be led by hope to commit many 
fias, with a flattering perſuaſion that they mould no: 
come to that number, or arrive at that period: and 
then, when the habit was become ſtrung, they word 
be fized by deſpair ia this opion, int Being r rbably 
got paſt that number rf n, d that period of grace. 
they had even as good contifng in tucir fins, as Uzeir 
inclination Awerfully direct tern; they would goon 

LI 2 if 
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in great wickedneſs and ſay, There is no | hope. And 
thus we fer, that even Lis up pe ſition which ſeems to 
take moſt care cf the cauſe of helinets, leaves it not 
cnly in a naked and unguarded, but in a very Ceiperate 
condition. | 
Concerning a Cay ct grace, thus much may be ſaid, 
and this is all that I can underſtand by it, (viz.) That 
in the life cf a man, there are particular ſeaſons when 
he enjoys more Gt the outward means of grace, or ad- 
vantagcs icr the geod ct Eis foul, than at cther times; 
nat is, more conſtant oppurturiities cf tearing the 
V-Cre, a more uſeful and affecting miniſtry, better com- 
pany, warmer admonitions, and plainer warnings by 
divine Providence; mere leiture and conveniencics tor 
reading, meditation, and prayer: or, it all this conti- 
nue all his lite-time, yct there are ſcaſons when the Spi- 
rit of God, by his common operations, does more pow- 
eriully convince ot fin, and fiir up the conſcience to du- 
ty, and imprets his word with mere force upon the 
heart; but being oppoſed and reſſted, he is grieved 
and departs, his workings grow daily fewer and fee- 
dler, or it may be he retires at once, and leaves the 
ſcul in a ſtupid frame, and returns no more. | 
Yet we could not ſay heretofore, That die Spirit of 
Ged in his former operations gave him a full and 
proximate ſufficiency of ir ward ccnverting grace be- 
fore, ſince it proved ſo inſaficiert in the event, and in- 
efectual: nor can we ſay row, that his day cf grace 
s quite paſt and gone; decauſa the Spirit of God, was 
15 fover219n in Mercy, ma; return again. 
Vet it is a very gocd mutive to unge upon ddtaxirg 
fin ners, th at it is a daring and dangerous picce of im- 
piety and rebellica ta q nh the motions of the Holy 


Spie; 1.6 ue depart loved, and never return again; 


elt be lever give the! e fair an opporoanity tor gen- 
verſion, never bring mem fo zvar again to the ring- 


dem Oi AVER. 


0 14 Ga * of 4 1 Aeture : &F are la le. 


OW poor ard imper fact a creature is man! How 
uncqual his kneuledge of things! How large 
2nd 
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and almoſt immeanſcly diffuſive his acynaintance with 
ſome parts of nature, hut how exceedingly limited and 
narrow in otners! Tai: man ot learning, wic nas the 
higheit temptations to pride, has alſo the mot power- 
ful motives to humility, 

Lia can meature che — dell naw many miles 
the planet Venus is diſtant from Japiter, ard hom far 
the carth from tn: 3 He has found out with cer- 
taiacy the perids of their revoluticns, and the hour of 
their eclipſes ; he can a Ijuſt the aTurs of the planetary 
worid to 2 moment, t2ctr vait variety of appearances 

ich all their prodig 5:45 circuits. But this great artiſt, 
Man, is puzzled at a worm or a dy, a grain cf ſand or 
a drop. of water: there 's not the leaſt atom in the 
whole creation, det! nas queitions 2: a it unſrarchuble 
by human nature; no, nor the lealt part of emnts - 
tpace, but ſets 5 the witeſt philo ourY rs at variance 
when they attempt to tell what it is, or wactker it be 
any tuing or nothing. 

"his fort ci duk, my neizhhours will ſar, is a 
touriih or wit to teach us to andervalae cur reaſon, a 
mere rant of rhetoric, an hyper: ale of reproach to our 
undertancing : but while I leave it to aſtronomers to 
conſirm what I have wud concerning the vat —_ 
of their acquaintance with the Esavens, I thall make it 
appear, even to a Gemonttration, that our knowledzu 
ot the things on earth is as m2aa as I have cxpreit, 
in the literal al pr pe * — 

Tacre is not 10 7 zin ef fan on the More 


* 


E rea 

ried about * unte. earch: tle by human naure. 

This atom mar be diviled into Willie ws Fa m! ions 
of Ple- 659 and alter ail this the ical P * | 
manitely divitible. The fare dir lad 
15 fo often proved and fo univer.ally graute 4 Dram 
dern piuotophers, tha: I nee l not ita to prove it 
here: yet that my nutcarned rea lers May te: 4.) be- 
Leve, I will tet down a plain vulgar an nion 92 
two of this matter. 


I. Ir is certain, that if matter be not infinitely d- 


visible, then there is, 6: muy be, to ſmall a part of 
L! 3 matter- 
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matter which cannot be divided further: now take this 
juppci2d imalleit part, this fancied atom, and put it 
between the points cf a pair of compuſſes made of tif 
and inflexible matter; it is evident that the legs cf the 
compaſſes in leis and leſs degrees will be diviced aſun- 
der quite to tte centre; and from the points to the 
centre there is room for {tiil lets and lefs pieces uf 
matter to be put been the legs, Tucrefore that 
very ſuppoſed atom may be cerceived to be divided 


{till further into leſs parts, and couttquently it was not 
indiviſible. 


II. Ir there be any indiviſible part of matter, the 
ſhape of it muſt be ſpherical, cr a perfect globe, where- 
in every part of the ſurface is equally diſtant trom the 
centre; for if you ſuppole it of any other thape, then 
ſome parts of it will be farther trom its centre than 
cther parts; and all theſe longer parts may be ſhorten- 
ed or pared off till every part be equally thort, or 
equally diſtant from the centre; that is, till it be re- 
duced to a globe. Now, from the centre of this little 
globe to the ſurface, the parts of it are but halt fo 
long as from any part of the ſurface to its oppoſite 
part; and therefore this globe may be itil] divided in- 
to two hemiſpheres cr ſemicircles, which are not the 
imalleſt paris of matter that can be, becauſe they are 
not cf a ſpherical fgure, as in the beginr.ing of the ar- 
gument. 

And then, by a repetition of the ſame reaſoning, 
thote little temicircles cr Halt-globes, by paring off the 
parts which are fartheſt from their centre, may be re- 
duced to ſmaller globes again, and thoſe ſmaller globes 
again divided in halves as before : there is no end of 
theſe diviſions, and therefore matter is infinitely divi- 
ſible. 

To carry on this argument yet further, to the ſur- 
priſe of my unlearned readers; let us take notice, that 
all matter has three dimenſions in it, namely, length, 
breadth, and depth: now every part of matter, every 
grain cf ſand, is infinitely diviſible as to e:ch of thete | 
dimenſ ons; that is, every part which reſults from an 

finite divifica cf the length cf it, may be yet again 
12Anit ely 


—— ..- 
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infinitely divided according to its breadth ; thus the 
diviſion of this grain of iand becomes intinicely infi- 
nite. And yet itil it may be further infinitely di- 
vided, according to the depth or ttickne's cf it ; thus 
the diviſibility of matter 1wells beyond au imagina- 
tion, and is more than infinitely infir.ite, and that with 
reſiſtleſs evidence and aſtonithment to the eye of rca- 
ſon. 

Go now, vain man, and find fault with any part of 
the creation of God, and play the tcolith critic on kis 
works of providence ; go and centure the juſtice of his 
conduct towards Adam or any ot his children, or blame 
the wiidom of hi inititutions in the difpeniations cf 
his grace: monſtrous arrogance, and proud impicty ! 
Rather go firſt and learn what an atom is, or the 
meaneſt part of the duit of this vaſt creation which God 
has made. It has ſomething of infinity in it; it con- 
founds thee in perplexing darknets, and reaches far be- 
yond all the little itretch of thy boaited powers of rea- 
ſoning. Be dumb in ſilence, O vain creature! at the 
foot of this infinite and eternal Being, nor pretend to 
meaſure his ſteps, to cenſure his motions, and direct his 
conduct, till thou art better able to give an account of 
the duſt which he has put under the teet of the mean- 
eſt of his ſlaves. 


XIV. The Diamond painted. 


OW wide and unkappy a miſtake it is, when 

J <..tians enndeavour to adern their pure divine 
wort f y the mixture of it with ceremonies of human 
invention. The ſymbolical ordinances of the gotpel 
þ cre a uchle implicity in them: their materials are wa- 
te. bread ard wine, three of the moit neceiſary and va- 
I}. things in human life; and their mydic ſenſe is 
Fu, natural, and ealy, By water we ate cleanied 
unn we have been defiled ; ſo by the grace ct the 
hu:y -pirit we are purified from fin, which pollutes our 
ſo::is in the ſight cf God. By bread we are ted when 
ve arc hungry, and nouriſhed into ſtrength for ier vice: 
by vi we are refreſhed and revived when thirſty and 
faiuung ; ſo trom the body of Chriſt, which was broken 
| as 
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as an atoping tacrifice, and Eis blood wich was pours 
ed out tor us, we derive our ſpiritual life and trength. 
The application of thele ſymbols is moſt ſimple, and 
natural alſo: we are coramanded to wath with the 
water, to eit the breal, and to drink ths wins : mott 
proper repreſæntations o our participation Cf theſz be- 
nefits. 

Tus much of figures and emblems did the All. wiſe 
God tliinæ proper to appoint and contiaue in Eis 
church, when he brake the vokes of Jewith dondage, 
and abolithed a multitude ot rites and ceremonies or 
Eis own à cient appointment. How plain, how na- 
tural, bow glorious, how divine are tlicie two Chriſ- 
tian inititations, Baptitm and tne Lord's Supper, it ſur- 
veyed and prattited in their original Gmplicity ! but 
they are Ccbalcd by the addition of any fantallic or- 
nament-. 

What think ye of all the gaudy trappings and 
golden inery that is mingled with the Chriitian wor- 
inip, by the imaginaticas of men in tha church ot 
| Rome? Are they nat like ſo many ſpots and blemithes 
caſt upon a fair jewel by ſome toolith painter? Let 
tie colours be ever ſo fprightly and glowing, and th2 
luſtre of the paint ever ſo rich, yet it you place them 
on a diamond they are ſports and blemithes itill. Is 
not this a juſt emblem to repreſent ali the gay airs, 
and rich and glittzring accoutrements viterewith the 
church of Rome hath ſurrounded her de<votions and 
her public religion? 

The reformers of our worſhip in the church af Eng- 
land were much of this mind, tor they boldly paſs hi; 
cenſure cn many of the Popich ceremonies, that the! 
entered into the church by inditcreet devotion and zeal 
without knowledge: they blindul the people, and ob- 
ſcured the glory of God, and are wortliy to be cut away 
and clean rejected: that they did more contound and 
darken, than declare and ſet forth Chriſt's benefits unto 
us, and reduced us agaia to a ceremonial law, lik: that 
of Moſes, and to the bondage of figures and ſhadows : 
this is their ſentence and judgment concerning many of 
the Romiſh rites, in the preface to the book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Happy had it been for Great Britain, i: _ 
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had thought fo concerning all of them ſince they had all 
the ſame or a worſe original, and they all tend to the 
fame unhappy end! However, let others take their liber- 
ty of colcuring all their jewels with what greens, and 
purples, and tcaricts they pleate; but for my own part, 
1 like a diamond be Ulat has no paint upon it. 


XV. Bills , Exchange. 1705. 


HEN a rich merchant, who dwells in a foreign 

land afar or, commits Eis treaſure to the bands 
ot a banker, it is to be Erawa out in imaller ſums by 
his ſervants or his friends here at home, as their neceſ- 
ſities ſhall require; and he furniſhes them with bills of 
exchange drawn upon his banker or treaſurer, which 
are paid konourably to the perſon who offers the bill, 
according to the time When the words of the bill ap- 
point the payment. 

Is it not potlible to draw a beautiful allegery hence, 
to repreſent the conduct of the bleſſed God in bis pro- 
miſes ot grace, without debaſing fo divine a ſubjea ? 

Gcd the fuher, the ſpring and fountain of all grace, 
dwell; in regions of light and holineſs inacceſſible, too 
far of for us to converte with him or receive ſupplies 
from im in aa immediate way; but he has fert his 
Son to dwell in human nature, and conſtituted him 
Treaſurer cf ail his bleflings, that we might derive per- 
petval ſupplies from his hand: he has intruſted bim 
with all the riches of grace and glory; he has laid up 
infinite itores ot love, witdom, ſtrength, pardon, peace, 
and conſolation, in the hands of his Son for this very 
purpoſe, to be drawn out thence as faſt as the neceſſi- 
ties of his ſaints require, It pleaicd the Father, that 
in bim thould all tulnels dwell. He has receired gitts 
for men. Col. i. 19. Pal. Ieviit. 18. 

Nov all the promites in te Bil: ars ſo many bills 
ct exchange drawn by God the Father ia heaven, upon 
Eis Son eius CEriit, and payable to every picus bear- 
er; that is, co every cre that comes to the mcrcy-ſeat, 
and ors che promiſe for acceptance, and plzads it 
in a way ct obedient faith and prayer. Jeſus, the 
High- rcaſurer cf beavea, knows every letter et his 

Father's 
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Father's hand-writing, and can never be impoſed upon 
by a forged note; he will ever put due honour upon 
his Father's bills ; he accepts them all, tor a'l the pro- 
miles in him are yea, and in him amen. In him they 
are all ſure to the glory of the Father, 2 Cor. i. 2c. 
It is for the Facher's honour tha: Lis bills never fail of 
acceptance and payment. 

It vou apply to the bleſſed I-ſus, and offer him a 
bill of the largeit fum, a promite ot the biggeſt bic f- 
ings, be will never fay, “I have rot ſo much cf my 
% Father's treaſure in my hand.” For he has receives 
4 ail things.” John ii. 35. Tue F. her loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his had.” And may 
I not venture to ſay, this whole treaſure is made over 
to the ſaints, All things are yours,” 1 Cor. iii. 22. And 
they are parcelled out into bills of promiſe, and notes 
under the Father's hand. So the whole treaſure of a 
nation ſometimes conſiſts in credit and in promiutiory 
notes, more than in preſent ſums of gold and lilver. 

Sonie of theſe divine bills are payable at fight, and 
we receive the ſum as ſoon as we offer che bill; (viz.) 
thoſe that muſt ſupply our preſent wants; ſuch as, Call 
upon me ix THE DAY of trouble, and I will deliver thee, 
and thou ſhalt glority me, Ptal. I. 15. and there have 
been many examples of ſuch ſpeedy payment. Pial. 
cviii. 3. Ix THE Day when I cricd thou anſweredſt me; 
and ſtrengthenedſt me with ſtrength in my ſoul.” 

Some are only payable in general at a diſtant time, 
and that is left to the diſcretion of Chriſt the Treaſurer. 
(viz.) © As thy day is, fo thy ſtrength ſhall be.“ Deut. 
xxxiii. 25. And we need never fear truſting him long, 
for this bank in the hands of Chriſt can never fail; 
« For in him dwelleth all the fulneſs of the Godhead 
bodily,” Col. ii. 9. and Epheſ. iii. 8. we are told of the 
unſearchable riches of Chriſt. 

Sometimes Chriſt may put us off with a general kind 
anſwer, or give us a note under his hand, payable at 
demand, in ſeveral parcels inſtead of a full payment all 
at once: thus he dealt with Lis dear friend and ſervant 
Paul, in 2 Cor. xii. 9. Doubtleſs Paul in his feexing 
the Lord thrice, for the removal of his thorn in the 


fleſh, had pleaded ſeveral larg: promiſes of God, had 


offered 
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offered thoſe divine bills to Chriſt for acceptance and 
payment; but initead of this, cur Lord gives him a note 
under his own hand, which ran ia this language, My 
grace is ſufficient tor thee.” And it we had but the 
taith which that bleſſed apoſtle had, we might live upon 
this hope; this would be as good as pre:ent payment: 
for it he delay to give the full ſum, it is only becauſe 
he ſees we have not need of it at preferit : he kn ws our 
neceſſities better than we ourtelves ; he will not truit us 
with t6o much at once in cur hands; but he pays us 
thoſe bills when he ſces the titt<it time, and we have 
often found it fo, and coriictied his faithfulneſs. 

At ot::er times he pays us, but not in the fame kind 
of mercy which is menti-ned in the promiſe, yet in 
ſomething more uleful and valuable. If the promiſe 
mentions a tem oral bleſſing, he may give us a ſpiritual 
one; if it expreſs eaie, he may give patience : and thus 
his Father's bills are always honcurcd, and we have 
no reaſon to complain. So the banker may diicharge - 
a bill of a hundred pound, not with money, but wich 
ſuch goods and merchandize as may yield us two hun- 
dred, and we glauly cot. ſeſs the bill is well paid. 

Some of theſe promiſes, theſe bills of heavenly trea- 
ſure are not made payable till the hour of cur death, 
as, ©* Bl:{f{:4 are thoie ſervants whom, when the Lord 
comes, he thal! find watching, &c. Luk: xii. 37. He 
that endureth o the end, the 1ame ſhall be ſaved, Mattl. 
xxiv. 13. B: thou farhful to the death, and I wil 
vive thee 2 crown of life, Rev. it. 10. 

Others are not due tilt tie day cf the reſurrection ; 
as, * Them ul cep in Jetus will God bring with bim, 
1 Theff. iv. 14. I will redeem them from death, Hoſ. 
xiii. 14. Col. in. 4. When Cbriſt who is our life thall 
appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear with him in glory. 
Phil. iii. 20, 21. He ſhall change our vile body, that it 
may be fathioned like unto his glorious body. 1 Peter 
v. I, 4. And when the chief Shep herd ſhall appear, ye 
ſhall receive a crown of glory that tadeth rot away.” 

Now when the great day ſhall come, in which our 
Lord Jeſns Chriſt thall give up his mediatorial king- 
dom to the Father, and render an account of all his 
ſte wardſhip, how fair will his books appear: how juſt 
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a balance will ſtand at the Got of nl Lie acconns! 

2 mall he fhew in wiat manner he has r uglled tt 

es to rhe ſaints, and prefer. ro the Father all tl. 

pl 's gy he haas received and d charged; while all 

he ſaints aa vith one voice attęſt it, "to the k honour 

et the * re. u urer ef heaven, ar h vw not failed 
in pa; inet even to the ſmallet fartkic 


> 
— 
> 
— 
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XVI. Te Semis un z it 725; Wearld, 


O * of the Lo lions of mantk'rd tat ſpread over 
the earth! in ev cry age, the great God has bee 
plzaled to tale fome ind . own family, has given 
them a heaven! are Civine pam”? 2, and made thern 
his ſous and bis dar hrers. ut he has ſet no out- 
ward mark cf glory upon = there is rioting in 
their figure or in their courtunance to Eitingiuh 27 
from the rab! le of man! d. Ard it is fit that the 
ſnould be in 407 me meafurc vnknown among their fal- 
love mortals: their character and d Ci2L.ity is 'o ſacred 
and ſublime to Le made public Pere ca cat! Ui, Where 
the circumitances that 2 cnd denn are generally 5 
mean and Ceip.cable. Divine vitiom has appointed 
the other world for the place ci tisir fuil ducorery; 
there they inail appar like themſeives, in rate, eu. 
page, and array, becoming the children ot God ard 
keirs of heaven. 

Their biefſed Lord himfelf, who is God's Er vorn 
Son, was a mere e and unknown amor ſt — ; 
he laid aſide the rays of diviiiity arte the ferme a God 
when he came down wn dwell ui ih men, and be tr oh 
upon him he torm cf a ſervant, Re wore no divine 
majeſty on his face, n > he x5 Of Grdiend beaming 
from his cy23, no glarmyg evidence (i is high Cignity 
in zll his cutward appearance. Therzfore the world 
kneweth us not, becauie it knew lim not. But he fall 
be known and adored when he comes in the glory of hi 
Father, with I2gions cor angels ; and we know that wie: 
he ſhall appear, we {hall be iike him. The lite of tne 
ſaints is hidden with Chriſt in Ged: but when Chriit, 
who is their life, ſhall . ppear, they alſo thall appear 
with him in glory. II hun i. 1, 2. Col. tit. 3, 4. In 

1 tat 
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. it day they ſhall ſtand forth beſ bre the whole 8 
a fair evidence, they ſhall thine in dis 1g11[hed lig! 
ad appear velted in their own undovu.ed hono: urs. 
But here it ſcems proper u. ere ſhould be ſomething of 
a cloud upon them, U ch upon the account of che men 
of tis world, and upon their own account too, as well 

as in conformity to Chriit Jeſus their Lord. 

Firit, Upon their own account, becaue the preſent 
ſtate of a Chriitian is a ſtate of tital. We are not to 
walk by fight as the funts above and angels do; they 
know they are poſſ.ſſed of life ard vleiſedacks, tor they 
ſee God himfelf near tlie em, Cl:riit in the midſt of them, 
end glory all around :heri. Our work is to live by faith, 
and therefore God has not made either his love to us, 
or his grac? in ns, fo obvicus and apparent to ourſelves, 
as that every Chriſtian, even the weak and the un- 
watchful, ſnould be folly eilured of bis filvation. He 
has nat appointed the principle „f Lie within us to 
iparkic in jo divine a manner, as tc hs IEEE ſcllevi- 

dent to the beit of Chritian 8, Mc — 1: to tle luke- 
warm and the backftder. It is fig het it ſhould not 
Le too fjenfiliy n. art its 2 CAV3EE i. Is is terfivly im- 
perfect, that we n. gut examine curve, whether we 
are in the faith, and prove aurtelvs, unaethetr Chriit, as 
4 principle ct lite, del. in % t ne. þ Cer r. Xie 5. 
Kale h mary :nires ard uns and Jeangers attend us, 
and mirgle with our f iritual lite, ery C Sow de time 
thin; ot datkaets ready to tiſe and obicure it, that ſo 
We Fiay me intain @ How jealomt! and 1o11cr 1: de about 
r own state, that we Try: arch vith dil:gence to 
d vclelicr we have ain lite cr no, and be called 
d dr; 51 | * Wares, | 

This de re. of ring darknels,. and the doubt 
ful ſt ue ot a flothful Chri: n, 's lometimes of great 
ule to ſpur . m onward in his race cf holineſs, and 
quickza li nie afpire af er the higkett meatures of the 
f>iritual lie; 414. when its acts are more vigorous, 
i: ma; ſhine with the Eright tett evidence, and give the 
ſoul of the believer full {uistacion and joy. It ſerves 
a''n to awaken the drow;y Chriitian to keep a holy 
watch over ais heart and practice, leſt fin and tempta- 
tien make a foul inroad upon his divire lite, ſpread ſtill 
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a thicker cloud over his bet hopes, and break tie 
peace ef his con cierce. Though the principle ct 
grace be not always ſelf-evident, yet we are required 
to give diligence, tu make ard tokezp it ſure. 2Pct.i. 10. 

And as it was proper that every little ſeed of grace 
ſhould not ſhine wich ſelf ſufficient and conftant evi- 
der ce, on the acccunt of the Chriſican himſelf, ſo, ſecond- 
4, it was fit that their ſtate and dignity ſhould not be 
tao chvious to the men of the worid, that they might 
neither adore ror deſtroy the ſaints. A principle of ſu- 
perſtition might tempt iome weaker fouls to pay cx- 
trav-gant hot urs to the Chriſtian, it he carried heaven 
in his face, ar. it were viſible in Eis countenance that 
he was a ſon (i God. On Le cl. r Lag, the malicious 
and perverſe part of mankind might imitate the rage 
of Satan, and attempt the ſooner to deſtroy the ſaint. 

This was the cafe of the bleſſed Paul. When le 
Had wrought a miracle at Lyſtra, and appcarcd with 
ſomething divine about him, when he had healed the 
cripple by a mere word ef command, the people cried 
out with exalted voices, the gods are come dovn to us 
in the likeneſs of men. immediately tlicy made a er- 
cury of St Paul, they turned Barnabas into Jupiter, 
and the pricſt brought ozen and garlands to the gates 
to have done ſacrifice to them: this was the hug ur of 
the ſuperſtiticus Gen:ilcs. Put in ſeve: al of the Jews, 
their malice and envy vrought a very different effect ; 
for they perſuaded the people into fury, fo that they 
ſtoned the bleſſed ape ſtle, and drew lim out ct the city 
for dead. Acts xiv. 

Thus it fared with our Lord jeſus Clift 1 imfelt in 
the days of his fleſn. Fer the rol part he lved un- 
known amerg men, he did not cry nor make Eis voice 
to be heard in tlic ſtreets ; but when Le diſcovered hin- 
ſelf to them on any ſpecial occation, the pcople ran 
into different extremes. When the characters of the 
Meſſiah appeared with evidence upon kim, they weuld 
have raiſed him to a throne, and made an earthiy king 
of him. John vi. 15. At another time, when his 
holy conduct did not ſuit their humour, they were 
filled with wrath, and led him to the brow of a hill to 
caſt him down keaglong. Luke iv. 29. Therefore our 
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bleſſe Lord ail n- 
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cli world he » he Mik; e Krꝛes he 

It the charger 5 en: | eim, and 

di covered rig | | the 

world coil; 7 10 s the Father Hat appouiteds 
Let üs 15h, i 


d copy ater 
t Hi acar a bright and 
rowing wiine's t9 ir invert ind real Chrihanity. 
This is rich a cls fort et {vidence, tha: though ic 
may Worx conviction ia the hearts of ſpectatore, yet it 
dos not itrixe ue lene with to glaring a light as to 
 darzle the veer fort who behold it into ſaperititious 
tall, ; nor does it give ſuch provocation to the envy 
of the matlici »us. as if the faints hid borae the ſign of 
their high Jipnity in ſome more ſurpriſing manner in 
their figure cr countenance. 

I might add alſo, There is ſomething in this ſort 
of evidence in their ſaintihip that carries more true 
honour in it, than if ſome heavenly name had been 
written in their forchead, or their ſkin had ſhone like 
the tace of Moſes when he came down from the mount. 
It is a more ſublime glory for a prince to be found 
among the vulgar in undiſtinguiſhed raiment, and 
by his ſuperior conduct and ſhining virtues to force 
the world to confeſs that he is the fon of a king, than 
to walk through the rabble with enſigns of royalty, 


and demand honour from them by the mere blaze of 
his ornaments. 


ſo divinc 4 Pri HEWS 


XVII. Praiſe watteth for thee, O God in Sion. 
Pſulm lxv. 1. 


ND does praiſe wait for God in the congregation 
& ot his faints? S rely it doth not uſe to be fo. 
M-:cy ufcs to he beforchand with ns, and the Lord 
% 4iten to be gracious. Mercy is wont to be ready in 
the hinds of God, beſore praiſe is ready on the 
tus of men; and we are ſure he waited on us to 
ſh © grace, longs before we had any ſongs ready 
tor lum, or any thought of praiſing him. 
M m 2 | Yet 
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Yet ſometimes it is ſo in this lower world. Holy 
ſou!s may be waiting at the throne of grace, with 
Weir prailes ready to aſcend as focn us mercy appears: 
mercy may be filent for a ſcalen. and then praite for a 
ſeaſon is ſilent tc. This is the orginal language of 
the Plalm, and this the ſtate cf th: g whe n the 
plalmift wrote ; Praile is ſilent tor thee, in Zion. When 
the church of 00 d under trouble has been long ſeck- 
ing any particular blefürg or deliveratce, and God's 
appcinted Lour of tulvation is not ver come, then the 
tongs of the church are filent; Yet ſhe ſtands watch- 
ing ad waiting tor the d:fired moment, that the may 
meet the ſalvation with praiſe. 

But why ſhould God ſuffer praiſe to be ſilent at all 
in Zion? Is not the church the habitation of his 
prailes? Yes, but it is the houte of Prayer two; prayer 
and patience muſt have their proper exercile. If praiſe 
were never filent on earth, here would there be any 
room for prayer to ſpeak? When would there be any 
ſezſcn for the grace of patience te thew itfelf? God 
loves prayer as well as praiſe: his ſovereignty is ho- 
roured by humble waiting, as wi as bis goodneſs by 
holy gratitude and joy. If praite be filent, then let 
prayer be more fervent. The abſent Saviour loves to 
hear the voice of Lis beloved; the lips of the church 
muſt never be quite ſilent, chough they are not alvays 
employed in hallelujahs. ‚ 

Prave is the twectelt part cf Civine worſhip; it is a 
ſkort heaven here on earth. God lets our praiſes be 
filent ſometimes, to teach us that this i not a ſtate of 
complete bleiſedneſ.. After the, great day of deciſior 
praiſe ſhall be continu and vngral! ng, when there tha! 
be no more {izting tor the fins, no more death, no 
more pain. Ihen churches lat Want ordinances no 


more, nor faints abſtair from the bread of lift. Jeſus 


their everlatting Paſtor thull teen them, in PU LTC ever 
green, and from: the tres ot lite, and lad tum to the 
tountalas of jog and tie ſtreutus where eternul pleas 
{ures ous O may cur toil wait wich joytui hape for 
that day! and our praties ſaall net be tilent. 

et * is not with the church as it 15 with the world 
when praiſe is filent in both. Ic is ever ſilent among 
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the vicxed, becauſe they are forgetful of God their 
Maker; it is only filent among the funts for a ſeaſon, 
when their God ſcems to frown and hide himſelf, and 
(As it were) to forget his people. 

Belices, Let us contider that all praiſe is not ſilent 
there. Daily incenie ariſes beture God in the tæemple, 
Wough particvlar thank-offerings wait till particular 
mercies are received. Pravie tor all the greateit mer- 
Ci25, (v1z.) tor receeming grace, tor clecting love, for 
the fanciitfing Spirit, is never ſiient in Zion. Pal. 
Izxziv. 4. Bleed are they that de-all in thine houſe: 
they will be itil} pralſing the.“ Bit praiſe for {me 
ſyeciel favonts may be fiient for a huſun, as well as 
at large revenue (f praitle that ſnali gruw dus at the 
ACCOmpulhment cf al the promiltes and th conſumma- 
tion Gt bletjednet:. 

Again, The praiſes of God are ſilent in the world 
without any defiyn of brake ug fortu; out the filence 
ot the c:urch lng: to be lot in. joyrul tongs of thank 
giving. It is like an engine: charged with praile, that 
wants only the varm torch of mercy to mike it ſhine 
weich the glories of heavenly worthin, and ound aloud 
the name uf the God on Ziun, 

Sometimes Gol 35 as well pleaſed that praiſe ſnouid 
wait wien humble fnlence, as tharmfheu,! freak, It 


ſhews a well-a:ſpoſed frame and temper oi faut, dra 


lonzs to hour Cod. Ihe hearts ct his twants are in- 
ſtrumer.ts of re uc to the Lord; he has formed wir 
ſous fur tis glury, and tuned wor hozrt-ttrings to his 
own praite. Now he loves t fee them kept ſtiil in 
tune, though ie does nat always piay his own praties 
upon them; he reither wants our ſervices vor Our 
ſongs, tor his own perieftions are an everlaſting har- 
mony to himicli, without tus flender notes that We can 
ſound. 

W. may make this ſweet remark at lift, that Zion 
on earth ſhall be joined to Jeruialem above; the fa- 
mily below {til be joined to the ner honſe. for they 
have learnt the work of heaven, their hearts are tuned 
to praiſe; they want cn ſuch harps as angels have, 
to bring glory down and make 2 heaven on this earth. 
In tlie 1 Chron. xi. 4. we are teld that David took 

M m 3 Zion 
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Zion from the Jebuſites, and built it round about, and 
added it to I/ ruſalem. So ſhall Jeſus the true David, 
the King ot ſaints, take this earthly Zicn from the 
powers di this wicked world, and ſhall build and adorn 
it arc und with glory and ſtrength, with perfect beauty 
and complete grace, and add it to the Jeruſalem which 
is above. Lock upwards O fouls who are fuil cf praiſes, 
and are even impatient to freak the glories of your 
God, lcck to Jeruſalem above, where praiſe is con- 
ſtant and ncver ceating, and r4j- ice to think that you 
ſhall be made inhabitants ct that city, and united to 
the glorious church! It is your chiet pleaſure here to 
be praifing yeur God, and it is the chief pleaſure of 
your fellow-ſair.ts on high: wkere happineſs is perfect, 
praiſe is perſect too and never filent. 


It is the chief delight cf happy ſculs there to run 


over the glorics of their God, and teil cne another joy- 
fully, and humbly tell their God, what a wiſe, what 
a holy, what an almighty and all-gracicus God he is. 
Every breath cf pruiſe is a new gale cf pleaſure there; 
it is ſweet breathing in air perfumed vith praiſes, and 
this climate is moſt avrecable to your new nature and 
your conſtitution, you that are members and parts ct 
Zion; and ycu ſhall be tranſſoted thither to your kin- 
dred- o. Ti heaven, the river of pleaſure ſprings 
trom God's right hand, becauſe Jeſus the Savicur fits 
there. It is a river that makes glu the city of Ged, 
and every ſtream, as it flows along the golden fireets, 
murmurs i{weet praiſes to the fountain. 

But heaven and the ſtate cf glory are not yet com- 
Plete : the church waits above for many promiſes that 
are not yet fulfilled, and future bleſſings that are yet 
unknown. The work cf grace is rot finifhed till the 
great reſurrection- diy; and heaven itlelf, in all the 
bliſstul regions cf it, waits for ſuch praites as the ears 
of men cor angels have never yet heard. 

While the whole church of Ged en earth is in a 
ſtate of im perfection ard trial, a ſtate cf fins and ſor- 
rows, praiſe waits in all the ſanctuaries below, and in 


Zion above too. The fouls in glory wait tor complete 


falvation, ard the redemption ct their bodies from the 
grave. Ou the harps cf angels praiſe fits waiting, 
and 
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and it waits alto on th: tongue of Jeſus the Iuterceſ- 
for. His prayers hall one day change all at once into 
praiſes, an4 hit the prailes of angels und cf embodied 
ſaints to biglier notes than ever yet they knew. O 
the voices, and the tongs, the joys, the raptares cf that 
moment, cf that day, of that eternity, when ſich a 
multitude ct praiſes thull burit out at cnce, which have 
been waiting long in that Zion, and thall become an 
everlaſting praiſe! Wren Jeſus the Sou cf God, the 
Mediator, ſhall lead the wortaip ; and the praiſes that 
have been growing thete ſeventeen hundred years on 
his tongue thall break forth and ſpread themſelves 
abroad, and all the creation ſhall hear, and all echo to 
this ſony, © G.ory to Gut in the highete!““ this is what 
we wait and hope tcr, and long to bear a part in thoſe 
pleaſures and thoule praiſes. 


XVIII. Job xxiii. 3. © that I knew where I might find 


him ! 


MONG all the various kinds and orders of God's 

intellectual creation, there is not one that uſes 
this lanyuage beſides a mourring faint in this lower 
werld. As tor all other ſpirits, whether dwelling in 
fleſh or not, their wiſhes art expretfed ia a very dif- 
ferent manner; nor do they ſeek and long to find our 
an abſent God. 

If we aſcend up to heaven, and inquire there what 
are the withes of thoſe bleſſed ſpirits, we ſhall find that 
their enjoy ments are fo glorious, and their ſatisfactions 
riſe ſo high in the immediate preſence ot God amongit 
them, that they have nothing of this nature leit to with 
for: they knew that their Ged is with them, and ail 
their with is, what they are aſſured to er joy, That this 
God will be with them tor ever. 

If we deſcend to the regions of hell, where God 
reigns iu Vengeance, We ſhall hear thote unhappy ſpirits 
groaning out many a faithful with, O that I knew 
„here I might avoid him, that I might get out of 
bis fight, out of his notice and reach for ever! I 
„ feel his dreadtul preſence, and O that it were E 
6 2 
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« ſible for me to be utterly abſent from Lim, and to 
* find a place where God is not!“ 

If we take the wings of the morning, and fly to the 
utmaſt pays of the eaſtern or the weltern world, we 
ſazll fd the language of thote ignorant Heathens, 
« Othet i knew where I might find focd, and plen- 
* ty, and all ſenftal delights!” Lat they fend not a 
wiſh attzr the great Cog, thowrk hie 1:45 been fo many 
ages abient from them and ther lahers. He is un- 
known to them, and they have n Gstires working in 
them aiter an unknown Gould. 

If we tarry at home and furvey 1 e bulk of man- 
kind around us, he vo.cc of their withes tounds much 
the fame a; that ci the Heathen vcd © () that I 
„ knew ul re I might fird trade and merchandiſe. 
& rich2s ard honours, corn, wine, and ci}, the nereſ- 
% farics or the fuperflucus luxurtes of Hie!“ But God 
is not in all heir thoupatc. It they frequent the tem- 
ples, an attend the $:4tons of worth'n, they are well 
enough faticficd with oarwerd tons without the fight 
of God in dd. m. Tiers is ener mau that with a 
ſincere lounging of ion} cries ct, „O that I knew 
„ where to kn hint!“ | 

As tor the chile of. Get e in the light of 
thai Fart 's coun nance, thy walk with him daily 
and hovrly, they hel! him rc them by the eve of 
faith, and th ey feel che iv ee infinences of his gracious 
preſence ; their high 2 1 ard their dearelt wiſh- 
es are, Oh that te nigh. ide for ever with me, 
s and keep me for ever rear bimtelf!“ 

The words cf this grip ee tacyotore can only be 
the langnage „ta eint on ch in citirets and dark- 
neſs; when God who wes mon to vitit Firm with di- 
vine co mn uric 1 nd ic act bim in 1s ad dreſſes 
to the throne ©: grace, hes wihdrawn I mielf for a 
ſeafon, and seit ihe lol ty grappic with many dim̃cul- 
ties alone. 

This was tte caſe of that holy man, whoſe ſorrows 
and complaints have furnifh: d ot almoit a whole bock 
of ſcripture, and ſupplied he tans in all ſucceeding 
ages with the forms and ſ-reches of pions morning. 
It is the voice ct a fuer:4 impatience that Job here 

utters, 
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utters, O that I knew where I might find him!“ 
and by a plain paraphraſe we may learn both the 
meaning and the reaſon ct tuch language, and be 
taught by his example to lament after an ablent God. 

Let us iuppoſe the taint theretore pouring cut his 
ſoul in fucl: tort of expreilions as theſe, in which I ſhall 
not entirely confine mytelt to the darkneſs of the pa- 
triarchal ditpentation under which Job lived, but in- 
dulge the language ot the New Teitament, and perio- 
nate a mou ming Chriſtian. 

« Dime was when I had a God ncar me, and upon 
every new CGiltrels and dithcul:y I made bim my pre- 
ſent refuge; I was wont to call upon him in an hour 
of darknelis, and he ſhone upon my path with divine 
light. He has often taught me to read my duty in 
his previdences, cr in his word, or by tome ſecret hints 
ot his own Spirit, even while I have been kneeling at 
the throne of grace: but now I find not my uſual ſigns 
and tokens, my guide and my counſellor is withdrawn. 
„OO that I knew where I mig'it find him!“ 

He was once my kind ailitant in every duty, and 
my tupport under every burden: I have found the 
grace of my Lord ſufficient for me in my tharpeſt con- 
flicts, his ſtrength has appeared in my weakneis. When 
my ipiritual enemies have betet me round, he has ſcat. 
tired them before me, or ſubdued them under me; and 
being held up by his everlaſting arms, I hare ſtood 
my ground, and borne up my head under the weight 
ot h:avy ſorrows : but now I am attacx<d on al; ſides, 
my foul wreſtles hard with fins and temptations, and I 
find no ailiitance, no victory: I ins under my preſent 
torrows ; for my God, my icrengih, and my comtorter, 
is abſent, and aiar if. O that I knew where 1 
„ might find him!” 

© My God was woat to deal wich me as a compadC- 
ſionate friend; when Satan accuſed, he has juitined, 
He has frown mic the all-iutticient facrifice of his Son, 
and that ipotleſs rigliteouſneis of Ris which has anfwer- 
ed all the demands cf Eis own holy law, and cancelled 
all the charges ct guilt that the devil, or my own con- 
ſcience could bring againit me. He has taught me 
by faith to put my foul under the fprinxlings cf this 
ſacred 
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facre.! blood, and to wrap aro1nd me the robe of this 
divine rightzoutnels ; he himtelf bas arrayed m: in gar- 
ments of ſalvation : but now the army ot my fins riſzs 
up before m and overwhel:ns my ſpirit with many 
terrors; Satan the accuſer urges on the charge, and 
my Savicur and lis rightcouinefs are as it wer: hidden 
from me. O that | knew where I might find 
„% him!“ 

„Many a cenſure have I borne ſrom men, and had 
my reputation aſſaulted and my good name blackened 
with many a ſcandal. But when man reproached me, 
God has undertook my cauſe, and made my rizhteout- 

| Tels ſhine as the light, and my innocence as the noon- 
day; I could chen pour out my ſoul before him, tell 
him all my orrous in flowing language, and feel ſweet 
relief: but now, alas! troubles and reproaches are 
multiplied upon me, and he des nat ſeem to take my 
part ; my ſpirit is bound and ſhut up, and 1 am cut 
off from that free converſe, that humble holy intima- 
cy which I once enjoyed with my Ged; I cry out of 
wrong, but I am not heard; I cry aloud, but there is 
no judgment. Will he not help me to pray? Will he 
not hear my groans and requeits? Hath God ſorgot- 
ten to be gracious ? yet I weuld ſeek his face itill, and 
„O that f new where I might find him!“ 

Often have I feen him in his own ordinances in | 
the place of public worthip ; I have ſeen kis power t 
and his glory in the ſanctuary: I have found him in 
ſecret correis, and my meditation of him has been ex- 
ceedingly ſweet. In dark retirements he has ſmiled 
on my ſou}, and has ctten given me reviving light. I 
have found him in his works, and I have had a fairer 
figkr of him in his word; I cin name the places, the 
plealar.t lines in my Bible, and fay, “I have ſcen the 
« fuce ct my God here:“ but now the Bible itfe't is 
like a ſealed book, or like a firange language which L 
carnct undeiſtand; 1 hear not t. e voice of my Gd 
jpeaking to me tlie; 1 go tioeward to bis promiules, 
and read what he vi. Jo for his people, but I perceive 
him nct; backward to his paſt providences, or to my 
own experiences, and review what he has done, but 
there is a darkneſs : [ turn to my leſt hand amorgit 
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his works cf nature, but I da not fee him; I ſeek 
him on my right-hand amonght his works of grace, 
but fill he bides kinſelf that 1 cannot behold Eim, 
ver. 8, 9 ©] warder in the night and inquire after 


66 hin, [ watch fer him mere than ther that watch 
« for the morning, I ſay more than they that watch 
ce 


for the morniug; O that 1 knew where 1 might 
« find him!“ 

« And it is no won ier that I am fo impatient un- 
der the painful ſenſc of his preſent diſtance from me, 
and fo importruate for his retarn : "for 1 have known 
the dreadful caſe of uicer diſtance from bim in a Rate 
of nature and ſin, aud I nave tated ſomething cf the 
Pleaſure of being brought nigh ! I. grace; — now I 
dread erery thing that Joc: ks like t! e old diſtance, that 
eſtrangemer t; ; I would tain renew thote divine plea- 
fur:s ef a returning and a reconciled God: “O that 
« I knew where I might find Ein!“ 

« Befiles, I bethink myſelf and ſry, „ What ſhall . 
« do vith ut a God!“ tor I find all creatures ut- | | 
terly inſuffic ient to relieve and nelp me; and I have 
known ie mat! ing of God's albſufnciercy; he has 
| been my Helper i in ix troubles and m ſeven; he is my 

only he pe: : when creatures fiand alot f ſrt m m e, and 

= of t! em tay, © There is no help in me,“ whi- 
ther fhoult 1 go chen but to my God? O that I 
| & knew where | might fi d hic 15 
| „ have been fo much uſed to live npon him, and 
1 ſound his divine aids and influences ſo n:cefarv ro my 
lite and my peace, that I fink and diet Lis abſcuce. 
I feel within my felf a fort of heavenly infect that I 
want lis prefence, and cannot live wi Leut lim. I 
know he ttands in no reed of me, for Fe gives to all 
his creatures life and 11 reath, ard tei g; but | need 
ne - ar.d h's comderts, his ſtreng th end his 
iove : ſoul is touched with fach a divine influence, 
that hi Garnet ref: white God Fith draws, as the necdle 
trembles and lurts after the hidden loaditone. I. my 
Ge 4 retire and hide myi-if, he will forgive a creature 
thac loves him fo wet as to follow here after lum 
wichcut ccaſing, and is impatient and reſtleſs till he 


ſearch 
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ſearch him out; O that I knew where I might find 
« him !” 


Though God is pleaſed to depart from me for a 


ſeaſon, yet I cannot let yo all my hope ; he hides him- 
felf from my ſoul, yet I dare not think him an enemy, 
but only a concealed friend: if I could get near him 
even to his ſeat, I know I ſhould find it a mercy-ſeat, 
though perhaps judgment may fit there too. It is a 
throne of grace, ſays a Chriſtian, becauſe Jeſus is there 
with the blood of atonement; and having ſuch an 
High-prieſt over th? houſe of God, and ſuch a new and 
living way of acceſs by the blood of Chriſt, I will ſeek 
after him and addrefs myſelf to him; I will confeſs 
mine iniquities before him, and be ſorry for my fins, 
which may have hecl-nded or eclipſed my heavenly 
Sun, and hid his face from me I fear I have grieved 
his bleſſed ſpirit, and provoked him to withdraw bis 
kind influences of light, ſtrength, and comfort; nor 
will I ceaſe grieving tor his abſence tl! che return 
again. 

« Come, O eternal Spirit, come and viſit mv pocr 
dark and ditconſolare tou! 3; come and awaken all mv 
powers to follow hard ſter wy Father ind my God! 
Come, invigorate my tuth. and lead me to tte Media- 
tor, the bleed Jfus; come, open to me the pro- 
miiſfes, and let mc into the covenant oft his unchange- 
Ahle love, ratified and ſealed with Fong. U ever I 
find my Gd 243ir, it is there, I krow, I muit find 
im: Chriſt is the orly wir to the Father. It is by 
the ume of lis Sen 1 l get tear to him, even to 
lis feat; Len will 1 pour out all my woes and my 
wants in hs ght. I vil order my cauſe beſore him, 
ard fi my narth with arguments. Will he plead 
again Me with >< great power ? No, but he will put 
trength in me, and aflit and ſeffer me to prevail with 
him. | 

« Then, when I have ſonnd him whom my ſoul 
lovetb, I will hold him fac and not let him go: I 
will charge all the powers and paſſions of my nature 
net to yield to one ſinſul practices, nor provoke him to 


depart; for he is my everlaſting and my almighty. 


Friend. 
3 « Then 


At £ 
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« Then, though I ſhould have a thouſand enemies 
tet themſelves againſt me, [ would not be atraid ; yea, 
though I walk through the valley of th: thadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for I have found my God, 
and my God is with me.“ 


XIX. The Figure of  Cherub. 


; CrHzrvus is a nam: uſed in ſcripture to denot: 
ſome angelic power or powers under th: figure 
of ſome ſtrange animal: the plural number in the 
Hebrew is cherubim, which fignift=s cherubs, and I 
know not how our tranſlators of the Bible came fo often 
to ſpeak of cherubims, adding an : to the Hebrew plural 
number inſtead of the Englith plural, ( viz.) cherabs. 
Perhaps ſome learned writers uſmg the word cherubint 
in Latin, iuſtead of cherubi, might lead them into this 
grammatical irregularity. 

The Jews themſelves greatly difer about the form 
or figure of a cherub. Joſephus, ia his Antiq. b. III. 
chap. 6. tells us, that cherubs are flying animals, like to 
none that were ſeen by men, and whoſe form no man 
. Kknoweth. Avenezra, a learned ſew, ſuppoſes it i be a 

general name, extending itſelf to all forms or figures; 
though in the writings of Moſes he ſuppoſes it to com- 
nearer the figure of a young man or boy. ; 

Some have imagined, that the mere face of a boy 
with wings is ſufficient to deſcribe a cherub; and ac- 
cordingly ſuch figures are wrought into the ornaments 
ot buildings and curtains, &c.; but I know no juſt 
ground for this imagination, except it be that thoſe: 
on the ark were beaten out of the tame maſs of gold 
which made the mercy-ſeat: and it muſt be confeiſed, 
this ſort of figure is more eaſy to be thus formed than 
any tall hape with a body and fezt. Exod. xzv. 19. 
And xxviil. 7. | 

It is generally repreſented in ſcripture like ſome 
ſtrange living creature with one or more faces, having 
both wings and feet: when it has four faces, they are 
borrowed from a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle: 
the wings are deſcribed as very large, and the feet, 
when they are 3 deſcribed, are like thoſe of 
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an ox or a calf : but whether the whole figure be more 
like that of an cr or of a man, the learned are not 
agreed. This is certain, that the ſeveral ſcriptures 
wherein cherubs are mentioned can hardly be recon- 
ciled, without ſuppoſing them repre/ented in different 
fe rms, iometimes nearer to one of theſe forms, and 
ſometimes to the other. If, therefore, after all our 
ſearches, we car zt comte to a full determination, we 
mult be content g acknowledge cur ignrorarice, though 
perhaps by diligent inquiry we may come pretty near 
to the truth. 

It we conſu!t the derivation af the word, it ſeems 
to come from © 2 charah, u Eich in xe Chaldee. Syric, 
ar.d Arabic lar g uages, figvitics to plow, wiich 1s the 
known work of oxen. his tavours the tenturocnt of 
thoſe who deſcribe it as a flying ox. 

Others tell us, that If” cherub, in Arabic, is « ſhip 
that carries merchandiſe, and that a cherub is 2 charicr 
of God, appointed o carry the ſhechinah, cr bright 
glory, which is the ſymbel of God's preſence ; and 
therefore God is ſaid to rice upon a cherub. Pia). 
xviii. 11. 209 75 A375 jirckab al cherub, be rode on a 
cherub, and Pal. civ. 3. it is faid. he maketh the clouds 
his chariot, A V rechub; ſo that by the tranſpc ſition cf 
a letter, which is frequent with the Hebrews, it ſcems 
to ſignify a chariot: and in 1 Chron. xzviti. 18. the 
cherubs upon the ark are called the chariot ct the che- 
rubim, and the whole figure in Ezctic!'s vilion bad 
wheels all about it as a charict; and yet it is ſome- 
times called the cherub in the frgular, and ſemetinies 
cherubim or cherubs. 

All this is true; but in a chariot there are general. 
ly tome animals repreſented as movirg, Crawing, or 
carrying it. And though in LEzckiel's viſton it is a 
livirg or animated chariot, with Iwing wheels which 
had the ſpirit of the animals in them, Ezck. i. 28. vert 
there are winged animals to move it, cr to move with 

it. The vob is compoied of four living creatures 


which had faces and wings, and feet and hands, join- 
ed together in a living machine with wheels, and the 
God of glory rode upon it. But let us pre cced and 

conlicer 


— 
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contider ſeveral icriptures more particularly and in or- 
der. 

The firſt place where we find the name mentioned 
is Gen. iii. uit. God placed cherubs and a flaming ſword 


to guard the way to the tree of lite. This does not ſeem 


to mean a chariot or chariots, but living creatures: if 
they were in the ſhape of men, then a flaning tword is 
waving in their hands. If in the form of flying oxen, 
then with flames about them flathing out lik: a ſword 
trom their eyes, noſtrils, or much. Perhaps the brazen- 
tooted bulls breathing out flames witch guarded the 
golden fleece in Colchos, may be derived h-n:e by the 
tabol-us Greeks, 


Alam wnteis wolcanum naribus eflant eripides taurt; 
Ovid. 


Or, as the Greeks were wont to compoun and divide 
{tories at pleaſure, theſe bulls might keep the gardens 
af the Heſp:rides where the golden apples grew, that 
is, by the fahling interpretation, the fruit of the tree 
of lte; though generally I confeſs a dragon is made 
the guardian of them; which wild table might ariſe 
trom the ſerpent being there, Gen. ii. 1. for ſtories 
taken trom the Bible are variouſly mangled and con- 
founded by the Heathens. 

Some have ſnppoſed, indeed, theſe cherubs and 
flaming (word are only a flaming diviſion viũble, made 
of birniag pitch and ſuch materials, and that this was 
kindled in tte borders of that ground to guard it from 
men, and that it is attributed to angels after the 
]-wifh manner: others think it che divine Shechinah 
it elf guarding the paſſage to the tree of life, and ch-rubs 
are 24ded by Moſes to repreſent God's being attended 
with inviſible angels. But neither of theſe two laſt 
ſuppoſitioas carry probability with them, becauſe the 
word ch:rub is never uſed in narratives for mere invi- 
fibie powers, nor for vitible inanimate beings ; but it 
always fiznifies ſome viſible figure of one animated 
being or more joined together, though it is defigned 
to der.ot2 theſe inviſitbl: angelic powers. 
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The next ſcripture where it is mentioned 1s Exod. 
xxv. 18, Among the orders given to Meſes for mak- 
ing the ark and the mercy-feat, with the two cherubs 
to cover it with their wings, one at cne erd and the 
other at the other end, Ver. 19, 2c. * And what- 
ſoever figure belenged to theſe cherubs, which is fo 
much unkr on to us, it was certainly a common idea 
and well known figure to the Jews in that day; fer 
Moſes doth not concern himſelf to give any particular 
deſcription ct them as he does almoſt every thing 
elſe, and yct the Jcwith artiicers made them rigbt. 

Some think that theſe two cherubs cn the ark were 
in tle ſhape cf flying oxen, cr ſomething near to that 
figure, and that ior theſe reaſons : 

1. Becauſe both their faces locked toward cne an- 
other, and yet both ſaces Cownward toward the mercy- 
ſeat, Exod. xxv. 2c. and xxxvii. 9. which poſture and 
deſcription is well ſuited to an ox, but not fo happily 
adapted to the figure ard aſpect of the face of a man. 

2. Pecauſe the fame ſace which is called the face of 
at cx, Ezek. i. tc. is called tke face of a cherub, Ezek. 
x. 34. znd thus a cherub's face is adually ard cx- 
prefsly diſtinguiſhed from that. cf a man, and deter- 
mined to be the face of an cx. 

3. Becavſe God is faid to ride upon a cherub, Pal. 
xiii. 18. Thcugh this be a metapheri-al expreffion 
to Ceſcribe the grandeur ard majeſty ct Ged, yet the 
m tap bor muſt be derived from ſome ecrreſpendent ſen- 
{E!: Spure : new the figvre of a winged ox, or at leaſt 
of a chariot carried cr drawn by winged cxen, is a _ 

| tter 


®* The elerubs ir clcrer's ter c ſtand in: notb er ſituation, 
* Rings vi. 23. fer they ate placed ſde by fide, fo that their 
t. ur ines rceched the vhkole lengt! of the met holy plece. 
Dut their ſcem to be made #5 feme further aitcrdants on the 
»hecticeh or divine glory, beſides the two enopubs v bich were 
un the mercy-iH at; for it ws the very lame ark which: Moſes 
made that was introcvced into Solomen's temple, i Kings viii . 
and the cherulbs on it were Leptin ovt of the zwe mai: of gold 
winch mace the merey- ſcnt or covering Of the atk, £266 vi. 
„ E. fo that it is moſt likely thoſe arcient cherubs continvicd 
there ſtill, and Sclomen's wite additicral attendants in the moſt 
:oly place, a much larger Fre, ang ever fade ing the. c on 
ne mercy 1225, 
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fitter vehicle to ride upon in glory and grandeur, in 
inaj*.ty aad terror, than the figure of a man. 

4. Aarors calf is reaſonably ſappoſed to be a cherub ; 
for neither he nor his ab=ttors can well be imagined fo 
foolith as to make the figure of a mere calf, as ſome 
would have it, cr of the Egyptian god Apis, who was 
worſhipped under the torm of aa nx, when it was made 
as an idol for the Ifraꝛlites to adare; ſince the Egyptian 
gods as well as men partock of the vengeance of the 
(39d o Iſrael for the oppreſſion of his people. Numb. 
xxtiii. 4 

It is therefore m1ch more credible that Aaron's calt 
was deſigned as a viſible ſymbol of the preſence of the 
God of Ifrae?, even chat very God who releaſed them 
trom their Egyptian maſters. The proclamation made 
L2tor2 this image was this, * Theſe are thy Gods, O I- 
iel, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt,” 
Exod. xxzii. 4. It would be contrary to all reaſon to re- 
preſent the Egyptian gods as bringing Iirael from E- 
Zypt, tor then they would have been kinder to the If- 
i ielites who were ſtrangers, than they were to their own 
worſhippers the Egyptians. Beſi des, it was a ſeaſt to 
Ichavah, the God of Ifrael, which they celebrated, 
Exod. xxxti. 5. And therefore it is more likely that 
Aaron's calf was ſome ſymbol of the preſence of the 
God of Iſracl; and that it might be the figure of a 
cherub, on or ov:r which they weuld ſuppoſe the di. 
vine Shechinah or glory cf God to fit; for fo it ap- 
peared on the ark when it was made, and fo it appear- 
ed in Ezekiel's vifons. Ezek. i. 26.—28. and x. 18, 
19. So David deſcribes it Pial. xviil. 10. when the 
Gecd ot Iſrael rode on a chærub. 

Shall it be ſaid, that Aaron had not vet received the 
order for making the cherubs on the ark, and therefore 
-ould not kno the figures? But I anſwer, that cherubs 
were vell known to the jews of that age, as I hinted 
before, ſince Moſes gives no deſcription. of them to in- 
ſtruct the artificers. They were known of old proba- 
bly to the patriarchs and to wankind as emblems of 
cuvine wijeſty and terror, guarding the way to the tree. 
of life. Gen. iii 24. And ſome have fuppoſed 
Aaron with Eis ſons and the ſeventy elders ſaw God i 
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the mount, Exod. xxiv. 10. riding on a ch:rub as in 
Ezek. i. ſince the other part cf that deſcription of God 
in Exodus is much like that in Ezekiel 1. 26. and x. 1. 
But I procced to another argument to prove cherubs 
to be flying oxen. | 

5. — 2 reaſon why a cherub is ſuppoſed to be 
a winged ox is this, Jeroboam the king of Lirael is 


moſt reaſonably ſuppoied to imitate the worſhip of Je- 


rufalem, when he fet up golden calves at Dan and 
Bethel, and thus to repreſent God dwelling between 
the cherubs on the mercy ſeat ; that the other tribes 
of Ifrael might have the ſame worſhip as the Jews at 
Jeruſalem, and that the ten tribes mighi not be inclin- 
ed to go up to Jeruſalem to worthip, and be in danger 
of returning to their king Rehoboam again: ſor it is 
hardly to be ſuppoſed that Jeroboam ſhould fo ſoon 
perſuade all the ten tribes into ſuch groſs idolatry as 
to worſhip mere calves, though the ſcripture calls them 
ſo, as uſually it does all idols by ſome word of con- 
tempt. 

This idolatry, or worſhipping a mere calf, would 
have been too plain and too groſs to be impoſed upon 
the people at firſt, and that ſo ſoon after their ſepara- 
tion from Judah and Jeruſalem, this being fo expreſsly 
contrary to the ſecond command, Thecu ſhalt not 
make unto thyſelt any graven image, nor the likeneſs 
ef any thing that is in heaven, or earth, or water,” &c. 
Now, if we ſuppoſe a cherub to be the figure of a wing- 
ed ox, or any other winged _ with the face and 
feet of an ox ſuperadded, it will not be the likeneſs or 
image of any thing in heaven, earth, or water, and 
conſequently Jeroboam might perivade the people that 
this was nct plainly ſerbidcen ; nay, more, that it was 
ordered by Moſes in the tabernacle, ard ſuch figures 
were in the temple. 

Loet it be further added, that when the worſhip of 
Baal was introduced into Ifrael by Ahab, it ſeems to 


de a different idol frem the calves at Daa and Bethel, 


and yet it was ſomething akin to it. The image of 
Baal was the image of a heifer, as we are told in the 
firſt chapter of Tobit, ver. 5. and it is evident that 
Baal is ſometimes uſed in the maſculine ard ſometimes 

in 
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in the feminine. See 1 Kings xvi. 4r. in the Septua- 
— 1 Kings xix. 18. and the cite on rf that text in 

om. xi. 4. But if Baal was a common heiter, it is 
probabie theſe calves of ſeroboam were ſomething dit- 
ferent; fir it is plain from many ſcriptures that Baal 
was an idol of the Canaanites, which Ahab worthipped, 
when both king and people had grown bold in their 
idolatry : but the calves were deſigned by Jeroboam 
for ſymbols of the preſence of Jchovah the God of li- 
rael, and therefore probably they were not common 
calves, but cherubs, or winged oxen, cr a figure near 
akin to thoſe in the temple of Jeruſalem. 

6. It is further added as ancther reaſon, that though 
the tribe of Judah imitated Iirael in all their other 
ſhapes of idolatry, yet they never imitated Jeroboam's 
calves : now what reaſon can be given for this, unleſs 
it be becauſe the Jews are ſuppoſed to have had the 
very originals at Jeruſalem ; that is, the cherubs upon 
the mercy-ſeat in the form of flying calves and oxen. 

Theſe arguments feem to carry great weight with 
them; yet others have ſuppoled the cherub to be a 
winged man, becauſe it is deſcribed often with one 
face at leaſt as a man, ard alto with hands in ſcripture. 
Some of the Jews ſay, it is a young man in beauty 
and vigour, becauſe it has been generally taken for 
granted that the cherubs repreſent angels, which are 
God's attendants, whoſe vigour and beauty are ever 
freſh and immortal, and angels, they fay, always ap- 
pear under the figure cf men: and they ſuppoſe that 
in this form multitudes of them were wrought in the 
curtains and vail, and all the parts cf tae tabernacle 
and temple, as intimating the preſence ci angels where 
God dwells. | 

It is granted that cherubs repreſent angelic powers, 
attending on the great God, but whether the form cf 
a winged man were wrought on the curtains or vail is 
yet in doubt : and whether this argument be ſufficient 
to out-we'pgh all that is ſaid in favour of the ſhape of 
winged oxen let the reader judge. 

This I think is remarkable, that though angels are 
always introduced ſpeaking as men with a voice, and 
ſeraphs alſo ſpeak, as Iſa. vi. 3, 6, 7, yet I do 2 
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find that cheruhs ever ſpoke : and wien Ezekiel tell; 
us in ſo diſtinguitking a manner, they had the hands of a 
man under their wings, Exek. i. 8. it looks as it all the 
reſt of their parts were not exactly thoſe of a man, but 
of a creature which is nct fo much defigned to per- 
torm rational or human offices; fince it appears there, 
and in cther places, as ſome Liad of living vehicle or 
divige equipaze, rather than as 2 rational attendant 
on the majeſty of God, oxerciſing its intellectual 
wers. 

Perhaps we have not any place of ſcripture from 
which we can derive the complete figure of a cherub 
better than the firſt, and tenth, and forty- firſt chap- 
ters of Ezekiel; for all the four animals in Ezekiel's 
viſion which are mentioned Ezek. i. 5. and x. 14. are 
ſeveral times called cherubs. 

If we inquire what their bady or general figure 
was, the propket ſays, it was the figure or likenefs of a 
man, Ezek. i. 5. But each of them had four faces, and 
each had four wings, ver. 6. Thicir legs were ſtraight, 
probably like the tore-legs of a ca't or ox, or like the 
legs of a man; and their tcet were cloven as an or's 
foot, ver. 7. Under their wings they had the hands of 
à man on their four des, ver. 8. 

Each of them had the face of a man before, and this 
ſtood in the middle betweenthe facecf a lion on the right 
fide, and the face f an ox or a calf on the left fide ; and 
the face ct an eagle perhaps was placed in the middle 
above him or behind, though it is not expreſsly faid 
it was behind, or above ; but it is probably the ſour 
faces looked four different ways. 

But kere it muſt be obſer ved, that what is called the 
face cf an cx, Ezck. i, 10. is called the face of a cherub, 
ſuppc ſing them the ſame, Ezek. x. 14. A chernb has 
allo the fret cf a calf or ox, 4s before mentioned. So 
that a cherub appears upon the whole to be nearer to 
the figures of a winged ox and a man with wings, than 
to any other creature ; for it bas the hands, body, and 
face cf a man, and it has alſo the face and feet of an 
ox: it has nothing of a lion but the face, and that is 
not always mentioned: it has indeed the wings of — 
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eagle always, but an eagle's face is mentioned as one 
part of a cherub no where elſe but in this viſion. 

Note, This viſion does not deſcribe whither each 
of thoſe animals had four feet or two ; but it is pro- 
bable they had bur two feet, becauſe it is ſaid they had 
the likeneſs of a man, that is, the figure of his body. 

It is plain they had four wings, ver. 6. two of their 
wings were ſtretched upward as for flight, and two 
covered their bodics, that is, the lower part of their 
body, for which decency requires a covering. It is 
very ridiculons therefore to deſcribe them, as ſome 
painters do, like naked boys, with little wings on their 
thoulders only. 

In theſe four various faces, the various properties of 
angels ſecm to be repreſenteq, (viz.) the underſtanding 
and beauty of a man, the obedience and labour or di- 
ligence of an ox, the courage and ſtrength of a lion, 
together with the ſharp ſight and ſwiſtneſs of an eagle, 
in fulfilling the commands of God, and in adminiſtermg 
his providence. 

It may not be improper alſo to take notice here, 
that theſe four creatures, (viz.) a man, a lion, an ox, 
and-an eagle, are unanimouſly reported by the Jews, 
though not with ſufficient proof, to have been wronght 
upon the ſtandards of the four leading tribes of the 
camp of Ifrael, as they are ranged, Numb. ii. (viz.) 
a lion the ſlandard of Judah, a man the ſtandard of 
Reuben, an ox the ſtandard of Ephraim, and an eagle 
the ſtandard of Dan. And theſe alſo were ˖ the figures 
of the four living creatures, in Greek gc, which ought 
not to be tranſlated beaſts, Rev. iv. 6. that are before 
the throne of God; who had each of them fix win 
and were full of eyes, and are ever engaged in divine 
werſhip. Thefe figures in the ſeveral places may de- 
note that wi.cwovecr God is, the creatures that attend 
him, whether they be men or angels, ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with theſe qualiſications, ( viz.) underſtanding, 
cbedience, covr:: ze, and ſwiftneſs. | 

But ler us procced to ſearch out what is ſaid yet 
ſurther concerning a cherub in ſcripture. | 

In Ezek. xii. 19, 25. the inner part of Ezekiel's 
temple was adorned with intermingled cherubs and 
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palm-tre?s carved on the walls and the doors. Here 
every cherub had two faces, (viz.) that of a man and 
that of a lion; but as they art called cherubs, we may 
ſtill conclude their feet were the feet of a calf or cx. 
And why may nct Solomon's temple be adorned with 
the ſame ſort of cherubira and palm-trees, 1 Kings vi. 
29. that is, with the faces of a min and a lien, and 
the feet cf an ox, though their faces are not expreſsly 
mentioned in that place. 

Solomon's ten lavers for the templ: had their ſeveral 
bates adcrned in the border between the ledges with 


lions, oxen, and cherubs, 1 Kings vii. 29. fo that here 


a ch:rub ſezrms to be mentioned inſtead of the face of 2 
man, aud to be diitinguiſhed from an ox, though in 
Ezekel!'s vinon, chap. i. and . the face of a cherub is 
ptuinly the ſume with the face of an ox. Yet on tic 
Plates of the ledges were cherubim, lions, and palm- 
trees, 1 Kings vn. 35. where neither the face of an or 
ner man is mentioned. 

Perhaps theſe differences may be ia ſome meaſure 
reconciled, if we obſcrve that theſe cherubs which 
adorned the walls of Ezekiel's viſionary temple, and of 
Soo on's real temple, and the borders ot the brazen 
lavers, are cnly graven cr carved upon the flat er 
plare, or at leaſt with ſome little protuberance above 
the flat, which the Icaliars call % rilievo : and then 
tha: figure which would have had all four faces viũble, 
if it had 1tGod forth by itſelf is a real :anima), or a ſta- 
tue, (viz. that of a man, a licr, an ox, and an eagle, 
can have but two f:c:s viſthle. cr three at the moſt, 
whcn figured -npon «plain or flat ſurface; ihe other 
cre or two being hid behird: and thus the cherubs 
may be in all Fefe pl-c2s the ſame fo nr-faced animals, 
and vet only two cr three of their faces appear accord- 
ing to their deſigied firnation and the art cf perfpec- 
tive And perþ.ps Sclumen Niabt Giveriiiy thefe 
figures, for the ſake f variety in d. fferent paris ct cheſe 
ſacred works “. Et: 
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Upon the whole, what if we ſhould conclude a che- 
rub to be moſt utually figured with 2 body like a man 
with four wings, two whereof are ſtretched for flight, 
and two covering the lower parts ; with the feet of an 
cx or calf; with the head of a man or an ox, what- 
ever other faces were joined to it, whether lions or 
eagles, or whether it kad any other face or no. It is 
more likely there was but one ſort of tace belonged to 
each of the two cherubs on the mercy- ſeat, becauſe it 
is ſaid their faces looked toward one another ; but 
whether this was the face of an ox or a man, is not 
yet abſolutely determir ed. 

] think we may allow Jeroboam to be ſuppoſed to 
imitate theſe cherubs which were on the mery-teat, 
in his idolatrous worthip; and though they had not 
the perfect ſhape of a cali, yet they might be called 
calves in ſeripture- language, by way of reproach and 
contempt, becaute they had the teei of a calf, it not 
the bezd alſo. 

It is evident that Aaron's idol, which was called the 
golden calf, had more cf the reſemblence of an ox or 
calf than of a man, becanſe the Iſraelites are ſaid to 
change their glory, that is their God, into the ſimilitude 
of an ox that cateth grals, Plal. cvi. 19, 20. which would 
tardly have been thus expreſt, if the idol had nothing 
of a cait but its lect. 

If any will imagine that in Pfal. xviii. where God 
is ſaid to ride upen a cherub, the grardevr and ter- 
rer of the appearance may require the whole figure 
cf a flying ox rather than of a flying man, or rather 
of a flyirg arimel vith al thete fonr faces, I will 
nat Gpprſ: it; iince it is plain, from this whole ac- 
count, Lat 2 cierub is deſcribed ſometimes more 
ike a vir ged cx, and fornetimes more like a winged 


man 


temple witch Gad fave to David, and by which Solomon built 
his temple. And that this patteru was given to Ezekiel that 
be might New it the Jews, it they were pious ard obeuicnt, to 
an'matc them to hope for another temple in their on land, 
and to inſtruct them in the huiiCing of it when they ſhould de 
relc.td from Labvlon . zek. xl 4. and Liii 10 it. fince it 
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man with feet like oxen or calves. But where it 1: 
repreſented complete in all its various forms united, as 
ia the firit and tenth chapters of Ezekiel, it ſeems 
to be the hody of a winged man with calves feet, 
and with four faces, (viz.) that of a man, an ox, 
a lion, and an eagle; and thus it is always deſigned to 
repreſent the various properties of angels, which are 
attendants upon the bleſſed God, more perfectly than 
any one of theſe creatures could do alone. 

Perhaps when the Jewiſh nation ſhall be converted 
and become believers in Chriſt, there may be ſuch a 
new effuſion of the Spirit on men, or ſuch a happy diſ- 
covery ſome way made of the darker parts of the 
Moſaic œconomy and the writings of the prophets, as 
may ſhew us much more of the reſemblance which 
God deſigned between the types of the law in the 
temple and priefthood, and their antitypes in the got- 
pel, than has ever yet appeared; and among other 
things, the form of a cherub, as an attendance of an- 
Fonte beings on the majeſty of God in the holy of 

olizs, may appear more conſpicuouſly in its original 
truth and glory. 


